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WILLIAM   J.    BATTISON:    AN   APPRECIATION. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  4,  1920,  after  a  long  illness, 
William  J.  Battison,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Statistician  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  died  at  his 
home   in  Needham  at  the  ripe   age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
Born  in  Ampthill,  Bedford  County,  England,  he  was  brought, 
when  a  very  young  boy,  to  this  country  by  his  mother  to  join 
his  father,  a  carpenter  and  worker  in  hard  wood,  who  had 
been  settled  in  Boston  for  a  few  years  before  their  arrival. 
The  son  attended  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  city,  and  after 
spending  two  years  in  the  High  School,  where  he  Avas  awarded 
one  of  the  highly  prized  Franklin  medals  for  scholarship,  be- 
came  a   bookkeeper   for  the   Leatherbee   Lumber    Company. 
Marrying  soon  thereafter  he  left  the  company  and  sold  lum- 
ber on  commission,  securing  through  his  friend,   Frank  W. 
Williams,  an  assistant  of  Dr.  John  L,  Hayes,  desk  room  in 
the  office  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
whose  headquarters  were  then  at  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston.    In 
his  spare  moments  he  helped  with  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Williams  in  1883,  Mr. 
Battison  was  chosen  Mr.  Williams'  successor  as  the  assistant 
of  Doctor  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the  Association.     In  this  office 
he  remained  until  his  death,  serving  under  every  Secretary 
the  Association  has  had,  from  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes  to  the  pres- 
ent  incumbent,  Paul  T.  Cherington. 

From  the  death  of  Doctor  Hayes  on  April  18,  1887,  to  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1889,  when  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Battison  was  acting  Secretary.     In  noticing  the 
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election  of  Mr.  North  and  alluding  to  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  death  of  the  first  Secretary  the  Boston  Journal  of  Com- 
merce said:  "But  it  should  not  be  understood  that  the  As- 
sociation has  had  a  languishing  existence  during  the  inter- 
regnum in  the  secretaryship.  The  functions  of  the  office  have 
been  sedulously  and  creditably  attended  to  by  "William  J. 
Battison  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Association  for 
many  years." 

Secretaries  came  and  went,  but  he  remained  the  constant, 
steadying  hand  in  the  office,  aiding  and  encouraging  each  new 
officer  as  he  entered  upon  his  duties. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Association  has 
issued  an  Annual  Wool  Review,  the  statistical  features  of 
which  were  prepared  by  j\Ir.  Battison,  who,  by  wide  study 
and  patient  investigation,  became  a  recognized  authority  not 
only  on  wool  production  in  this  country  and  the  world,  but 
also  on  the  subject  of  wool  manufacture  in  all  its  branches. 
As  Expert  Special  Agent,  Mr.  Battison,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  prepared  for  the  Twelfth  Census  the 
report  on  Wool  Manufactures,  including  hosiery,  knit  goods, 
shoddy,  and  fur  hats.  Continuously  since  that  time  he  has 
been  consulted  by  officials  of  the  Census  Office  on  all  ques- 
tions concerning  changes  in  schedules  affecting  the  industry 
as  Avell  as  the  arrangement  of  the  statistics  called  for. 

In  the  Census  of  1914,  in  which  the  report  on  Wool  Manu- 
facture was  prepared  by  Mr.  Clytis  A.  Freeman,  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  Battison  is  acknowledged  in  this  fashion : 
"The  suggestions  and  advice  of  Mr.  William  J.  Battison  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  were  of 
much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  are 
hereby  gratefully  acknowledged." 

Since  the  year  1888  when  the  first  annual  estimate  of  the 
wool  clip  of  the  United  States  was  issued  in  circular  form 
by  the  National  Association  until  the  one  issued  in  January, 
1919,  for  the  year  1918,  which  covers  sixty-nine  printed  pages 
in  the  Bulletin,  the  statistical  work  of  this  document,  impor- 
tant for  its  historical  value,  has  been  done  by  the  same  mas- 
ter hand,  that  of  William  J.  Battison.  Referring  in  an  ad- 
dress, delivered  at  a  Washington  conference  held  in   1914, 
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to  the  way  in  wliieli  this  undertaking  was  begun,  Mr.  Batti- 
son  said :  • 

"Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Department  of 
^agriculture  to  prepare  from  year  to  year  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  and  the  annual 
wool  product.  This  was  the  custom  when  the  statistical  bu- 
reau of  the  Department  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Dodge.  During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Dodge's 
service  in  the  Bureau,  Joseph  P.  Truitt  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Dolan  &  Company  began  to  make  a  similar  estimate  for  his 
own  use.  His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  At  about  that  time  Mr.  Dodge  discontinued 
his  work  and  as  Mr.  Truitt  did  not  care  to  continue  his  statis- 
tical efforts  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  National  Association 
should  undertake  the  gathering  of  the  statistics  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  report  for  the  information  of  all  connected 
with  the  growing  or  the  manufacture  of  wool.  This  task  de- 
volved upon  me,  and  I  may  say  that  in  the  twenty-five  years 
during  which  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  to  prepare  this 
estimate  I  have  never  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
my  efforts." 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  the  two  industries 
in  this  country,  which  have  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
statistics,  are  the  Iron  and  Steel,  and  the  Wool  Manufacture. 
These  two,  which  stood  hand  in  hand  for  protective  tariff 
legislation  in  the  early  daj's  when  other  interests  were  assail- 
ing them,  regardless  of  their  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  country  and  its  resources,  are  largely  indebted  to  two 
men  for  the  treasury  of  figures  pertaining  to  each  industry, 
which  they  gathered  and  formulated.  Those  men  were  James 
M.  Swank  for  the  former,  and  William  J.  Battison  for  the 
latter.  It  is  to  these  statistics  that  all  students  of  the  indus- 
tries go  for  facts  regarding  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  prog- 
ress to  their  present  position. 

Modest  and  sometimes  working  under  conditions  when  due 
credit  could  not  be  given  to  his  services,  Mr.  Battison  pursued 
his  daily  tasks  with  a  persistence  and  thoroughness  charac- 
teristic of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang  until  his  pre-em- 
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inent  knowledge  of  wool  growing:,  as  well  as  wool  manufac- 
ture, came  to  be  recognized,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
Europe ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  many  that  few,  if  any  man, 
knew  as  much  as  he  about  the  industry  and  the  statistics 
pertaining  to  it. 

He  Avas  a  man  of  unassailable  probity,  and  he  sought  the 
truth  no  matter  who  was  hurt  by  its  discovery.  During  his 
long  connection  with  the  Association,  covering  a  period  of 
over  a  third  of  a  century,  he  saw  great  changes  advance  the 
industry  from  a  point  where  it  Avas  regarded  patronizingly 
by  foreign  rivals  until  it  is  now  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  accomplish  tasks  during  the 
great  war  which  elicited  words  of  warm  praise  from  govern- 
mental officials  and  acknowledgment  of  the  countrj^'s  deep 
debt  for  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  industry  responded 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  the  needs  of  our  armies  at 
home  and  in  France. 

He  was  loyal  to  the  Association  he  so  long  and  so  well 
served,  and  during  the  long  days  of  his  illness  he  chafed  un- 
der the  declining  strength  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  the  work  he  greatly  washed  to  continue.  The  Asso- 
ciation and  its  work  were  always  in  his  thoughts  and  almost 
to  the  last  he  hoped  and  expected  to  return  to  his  desk  and 
his  accustomed  tasks. 

Faithful,  dependable,  and  likable  he  will  be  greatly  mourned 
by  the  members  of  this  Association  and  those  who  come  to 
it  for  guidance  and  help.  Especially  will  he  be  missed  by 
those  in  the  office  who  appreciated  his  knowledge  of  the 
industry  and  were  attached  to  him  for  his  personal  qualities. 
There  has  gone  from  our  midst  a  trusted,  efficient  servant 
and  a  respected  friend  of  long  standing,  the  like  of  w^hom 
will  not  soon  be  seen  again. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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ANOTHER  CO-WORKER'S  TRIBUTE. 

I  desire  to  put  upon  record,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  my  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  services  of  my  friend  and  long  and  loyal 
associate,  William  J.  Battison,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Needham  on  January  4,  1920. 

Mr.  Battison  was  connected  with  the  National  Association 
for  nearly  two  generations.  He  was  early  chosen  as  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  the  first  secretary,  and  one 
of  the  fine  things  he  did  after  the  latter 's  death  in  1887  was 
to  write  an  obituary  sketch  which  was  a  noble  tribute  to  that 
scholarly  and  remarkable  man. 

Two  years  followed  Dr.  Hayes'  death  before  I  Avas  ap- 
pointed his  successor  in  1889.  During  this  interval,  Mr. 
Battison  conducted  all  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  its  long-time  president,  Mr.  William 
Whitman,  who  made  the  organization  a  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Battison  carried  on  admirably  the  work 
of  the  editing  and  publication  of  the  Bulletin. 

I  came  to  my  work  as  Secretary  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
technique  of  the  wool  industry — a  raw  recruit,  straight  from 
the  editorship  of  a  daily  ncAvspaper;  and  Mr.  Battison,  from 
first  to  last,  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  me  in  every  way.  He 
syrapathized  heartily  in  all  the  plans  I  gradually  evolved  for 
widening  the  field  of  the  Association  and  enlarging  the  scope 
and  content  of  its  Bulletin.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  effort  to  collect  and  publish  accurate  statistical  informa- 
tion and  data  regarding  both  the  wool  and  the  wool  manu- 
facture in  this  country  and  abroad.  As  time  passed,  I  gradu- 
ally turned  over  a  large  part  of  this  special  work  to  his  per- 
sonal charge.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  figures ;  and  the 
scholar  gradually  grew  to  surpass  the  teacher.  He  was  of 
invaluable  assistance  when  it  came  to  the  compilation  of  the 
special  report  on  the  wool  manufacture  which  I  prepared  for 
the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States.  Wlien  I  was  made 
Director  of  the  Census  in  1913,  Mr.  Battison  was  my  only 
choice  for  appointment  as  the  Special  Agent  to  continue  that 
branch  of  the  Census  work,  and  no  manufacturing  industry 
was  better  cared  for. 
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Under  each  of  my  successors  as  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Battison  has  continued  to  serve  as  its  statistical 
expert,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  Bulletin  came  to  be 
recognized,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
the  leading  authority  on  this  phase  of  the  wool  industry.  I 
can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  confidence  with  which  the 
trade  in  all  its  branches  regarded  his  judgment  and  his  sta- 
tistical services. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  was  typical 
of  Mr.  Battison 's  character  as  a  man.  Modest  and  self- 
effacing,  he  did  his  duty,  as  it  came,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  did  it  well.  Outside  of  the  office,  and  among  his  neigh- 
borhood associates,  he  was  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  of  unselfish  public  spirit.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  religious  beliefs  and  he  squared  his  life  to 
his  beliefs. 

S.  N.  D.  North. 
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THE  MANUFACTURERS'  ACTIVITIES  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
WOOL. 

So  many  misleading  statements  have  been  made  concerning 
the  proposed  importation  during  the  next  few  months  of  fine 
wools  from  Australia  into  the  United  States  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  a  plain  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
manufacturers  which  have  brought  about  the  importation  of 
these  wools  by  the  British  Government  for  auction  in  Boston. 

In  June,  1919,  it  became  evident  to  those  accustomed  to 
studying  figures  showing  the  probable  supply  and  demand  of 
wool,  that  in  the  early  part  of  1920  there  would  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  fine  wools  for  American  manufacturers  unless 
the  Australian  supplies  were  open  to  American  buyers.  A 
joint  committee  was  formed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers  to  present  the  situation  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  Washington  in  order  to  secure  from  the 
British  Government  the  release  of  sufficient  Australian  wool 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  manufacturers.  Under  date 
of  July  1,  the  joint  committee  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  a  letter  addressed  to  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  signed  by  President  Frederic  S.  Clark 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  letter  were  as  follows : 

''The  Government,  for  reasons  which  it  doubtless  deems 
sufficient,  has  terminated  its  contract  with  the  British  authori- 
ties for  200,000  bales  of  Australian  wool,  approximately  100,- 
000  bales  called  for  by  this  contract  having  been  delivered. 

"This  throws  the  American  manufacturers  back  upon  their 
own  efforts  to  secure  further  supplies  of  this  indispensable  ma- 
terial. Appended  is  a  statistical  table  showing  the  amount  of 
domestic  and  foreign  wools  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1913-1917  inclusive,  the  total  im- 
ports of  wools  of  Classes  I  and  II,  and  the  amount  of  imports 
from  Australasia.  Though  these  imports  from  Australasia 
fluctuate  widely  according  to  market  needs  and  manufacturing 
conditions — attaining  a  maximum  of  121,361,539  pounds  in 
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1915 — yet  the  record  shows  that  a  considerable  supply  of  wools 
from  Australasia  and  New  Zealand  is  required  every  yea,r 
for  the  use  of  the  American  people.  On  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can wool  manufacturing  industry  we  ask  your  assistance  to 
secure  a  continuance  of  this  supply. 

' '  Americans  are  now  prohibited  from  bidding  in  the  London 
wool  sales.  The  entire  Australasian  clip  has  been  purchased 
and  is  held  by  the  British  Government,  whose  control  does 
not  end  before  next  year,  so  that  we  cannot  buy  our  supply 
direct  in  the  countrj^  of  production. 

"We  urge  that  our  Government  make  the  necessarv^  repre- 
sentations to  the  British  Government  to  secure  the  right  for 
us  to  bid  as  freely  as  was  the  custom  in  the  London  auctions, 
or  to  buy  direct  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  to  persuade 
the  British  authorities  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  Australian  wools  to  Boston,  to  be  sold  here 
by  auction,  as  was  satisfactorily  done  with  50,000  bales  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1918. 

"The  United  States  produces  only  about  one-half  of  the 
wool  required  for  the  clothing  of  its  people.  The  rest  must 
be  imported.  Particularly  for  the  fine  wool  portion  of  these 
necessary  imports,  Australasia  has  been  and  is  our  main  re- 
liance. Present  demand  of  American  purchasers  of  clothing 
is  centered  largely  on  the  finer  fabrics,  and  the  finer  wools 
are,  therefore,  in  the  keenest  demand.  .  .  . 

"The  wool  manufacturing  machinery  of  the  country-,  one- 
half  of  which  w^as  idle  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  jMarcli  last  because  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  army  work 
and  hesitant  business  conditions  following  the  armistice,  has 
now  become  very  active.  There  is  a  great  need  of  civilian  fab- 
rics to  be  met.  Wool  consumption  in  April  reached  45,668,984 
pounds,  grease  basis,  as  compared  with  34,380,358  pounds  in 
March  and  27,303,089  pounds  in  February.  We  estimate  that 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  our  wool  consumption  will  show 
an  average  of  at  least  50,000,000  pounds  a  month. 

' '  Government  wool  stocks  on  hand  on  June  27  comprise,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  about  127,000,000  pounds,  of  which  Aus- 
tralasian Avools  represent  about  23,000,000  pounds,  with  11,- 
000,000  pounds  more  in  transit  from  Australasia  to  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  these  Australasian  wools  in  stock  or  on  the  way 
are  crossbreds.  Our  government  wool  auctions  have  now  been 
suspended  until  November,  and  none  of  these  wools  will  be 
available  until  then  for  the  use  of  manufacturers. 

"Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  give  us  access  to  the 
Australasian  market,  there  will  soon  be  an  acute  shortage  of 
finer  wool.  ..." 
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Wool  Supply  of  United  States,   1913-1918. 


Year. 

Domestic 
Production. 

Net  Total 

Imports 

Classes  I  and  II. 

Total 
Retained  for 
Consumption. 

Imports 

from 

Australasia. 

1913 

Poiind.t. 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,498,600 
285,573,000 
299,921,000 

Pounds. 
144,839,106 
236,631,246 
423,755,453 
302,869,173 
319,301,542 

Pounds. 
441,014,406 
526,823,246 
712,532,453 
589,219,423 
603,881,399 

Pounds. 
64,697,584 

1914 

75,865,711 

1915 

121,361.539 

1916 

1917 

*1,772,257 
32,366,894 

1918 

*  Imports  affected  by  British  embargoes  on  exports  to  neutral  and  enemy  countries. 


The  statements  contained  in  this  letter  were  the  basis  of 
all  the  negotiations  conducted  by  the  manufacturers  with 
the  various  government  departments  and  through  them  with 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  held  during  July,  word  was 
received  from  the  British  Government  on  August  4  to  the 
effect  that  American  buyers  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  wool 
at  the  August  sales  up  to  a  fixed  limit  of  quantity.  After  the 
opening  of  the  London  sales  to  American  buyers  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  alone  would  not  offer  the  necessary  relief 
of  the  great  shortage  in  fine  wools ;  and  early  in  August  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  secure  wool  for  sale  in  Boston 
in  case  the  Australian  markets  were  not  thrown  open  to  Ameri- 
can buyers.  As  a  result  of  negotiations  continued  through  the 
month  of  August,  the  British  Government  finally  consented  to 
send  a  limited  quantity  of  stipulated  types  of  wool  to  Boston 
for  auction  here,  quantities  and  types  being  determined  by 
consultation  with  manufacturers  as  to  what  wool  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  in  addition  to  that  which  nor- 
mally could  be  expected  to  come  from  the  domestic  clip,  from 
the  Kiver  Plate,  and  the  other  customary  sources. 

The  point  in  this  whole  undertaking,  concerning  which  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone,  is  that  this  impor- 
tation of  Australasian  wool  is  not  to  break  the  American  wool 
market,  but  simply  to  secure  for  manufacturers  supplies  of 
those  types  of  wool  wliich  it  was  mathematically  certain  would 
not  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities  without  Australian 
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importations.  Manufacturers  are  obliged  by  the  demands  of 
the  public  to  produce  those  fabrics  which  happen  to  suit  pub- 
lic taste.  As  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Clark's  letter  of  July  1, 
there  was  developing  at  that  time  a  strong  demand  for  fabrics 
made  of  tine  wools.  This  demand  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  intervening  months,  and  it  promises  to  continue 
for  several  months  to  come.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  fine 
wools  must  be  bought  by  American  manufacturers  in  substan- 
tial quantities  during  the  next  six  months,  and  there  are  not 
enough  of  these  types  of  wool  in  the  domestic  clip  to  meet 
their  needs.  Australia  is  the  only  source  from  which  they 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities.  If  the  Australian 
markets  were  open,  these  wools  would  be  purchased  there  in 
large  quantities  by  American  buyers.  If  thej^  cannot  be 
bought  in  Australia,  they  will  be  bought  as  heavily  as  possible 
in  London.  Bringing  them  to  Boston  for  auction  simply 
changes  the  place  of  purchase  to  this  country  and  delivers 
the  wool  here  at  a  minimum  cost  for  freight  and  handling 
charges. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  every  important  statement  made  in 
Mr.  Clark's  letter  of  July  1  has  been  completely  substantiated 
by  developments  since  that  time.  In  fact,  it  is  as  certain  as 
any  future  event  can  be  that  all  the  purchases  of  Australian 
wools  of  the  types  in  question  which  can  be  made  for  several 
months  to  come  will  not  meet  the  demand.  At  the  first  of 
the  new  series  of  government  auctions  in  Boston  on  November 
10,  a  well  managed  and  farsighted  wool  manufacturing  com- 
pany bid  $1.44  per  pound  for  107  bales  of  greasy  Australian 
fine  wools  of  exactly  the  sort  which  are  to  be  imported  for 
sale  in  Boston  by  the  British  Government.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  $2.88  per  scoured  pound,  and  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  recorded  for  such  a  sale.  Throughout  the  first  of 
this  new  series  of  government  sales,  every  lot  of  Australian 
fine  wool  offered  brought  high  prices,  close  to  this  record 
figure.  These  facts  cannot  be  said  to  offer  any  indication  of 
an  approaching  break  in  the  fine  wool  market.  They  offer, 
on  the  other  hand,  confirmation  of  the  forecast  made  nearly 
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five  months  ago  that  a  serious  shortage  of  fine  wools  was 
probable. 

The  scarcity  of  fine  wools  which  was  foreseen  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  July  is  now  actually  here,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  stocks  as  of  September 
30,  which  showed  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  net  decrease 
of  17  million  pounds  in  the  holdings  of  fine  wools  as  compared 
with  the  holdings  of  these  wools  on  June  30.  It  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  high  level  of  fine  wool  prices  prevailing  again 
in  the  December  series  of  government  wool  auctions. 


SMTl  UBRARV 
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WOOL  AND  AVOOL  PRODUCT  PRICES  IN  WARTIME. 

The  War  Industries  Board  rendered  an  immensely  valuable 
final  service  in  preparing  the  series  of  50  pamphlets  on  prices 
during  Avartime  of  which  Bulletin  No.  24  is  the  one  covering 
the  Avool  and  wool  products  industries.  The  summary  of 
conditions  in  these  industries  before  and  during  the  war, 
given  in  the  Bulletin,  presents  little  that  is  new  but  it  does 
put  in  compact  form  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  those 
troubled  times.  The  reports  represent  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  an  immense  and  difficult  task.  They  reflect 
credit  on  those  who  conceived  and  executed  them. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  wool  report  centers  about  the 
charts  which  it  contains.  These  are  the  result  of  digesting 
an  amazing  number  of  quotations  on  commodities  ranging 
from  raw  wool  to  finished  cloth,  and  the  comparison  of  these 
with  each  other,  and  in  some  cases  with  corresponding  figures 
covering  other  commodities.  There  is  a  full  explanation  in 
the  report  of  the  ingenious  plan  by  which  index  numbers  were 
constructed  which  rendered  the  price  quotations  secured 
comparable  with  the  pre-war  average  used  as  a  base  of  100. 
The  following  charts  are  reproduced  as  they  are  given  in  the 
report  and  excerpts  are  quoted  from  the  notes  on  these  charts : 

"Prices  of  commodities  consumed  or  produced  in  the  woolen 
industry  were  somewhat  higher  in  1913  than  the  average  price 
of  all  commodities;  during  1914,  slightly  lower.  (Fig.  I.) 
The  decline  in  price  was  caused  in  part  by  the  downward  re- 
vision of  tariff  duties  on  wool  and  woolens.  During  1915 
and  1916  there  was  a  rise  in  wool  prices  much  in  advance 
of  the  general  rise  of  prices,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  raw  wool  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  import. 
By  the  end  of  1916  'all-commodity'  prices  had  risen  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  relative  position  as  avooI.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  wool  prices  advanced  a  few  months  earlier  than 
all  commodity-  prices,  the  same  relative  position  continued 
during  the  first  part  of  1917.  By  August  and  September, 
1917,  prices  of  some  of  the  more  important  commodities, 
notably  coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  wheat,  had  been  fixed.  Raw- 
wool  prices  were  not  fixed  until  1918  and  the  prices  of  civilian 
3^arns  and  cloths  were  never  in  any  way  controlled.     The 
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increasing  scarcity  of  wool  both  for  military  and  civilian  use 
in  1918  caused  prices  to  rise  far  above  the  general  average. 
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Figure  I.  — Weighted  Index  Numbers  of  Prices  of : 
Woolsand  Woolens; and  of  "  AllCommodilies." — 
By  months,  January,  1913,to  December,  1918.  (Av- 
erage quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  J  une,  1914=100.) 


"Until  early  in  1918  prices  of  raw  wool  held  the  lead  over 
yarns  and  finished  products;  during  1915  and  1916  the  rise 
of  raw-wool  prices  i)receded  that  of  yarns  and  finished  ma- 
terials by  almost  12  months.  (Fig.  II.)  During  the  first  half 
of  1917  the  rise  was  accelerated  because  of  increased  demand 
following  our  entry  into  the  war.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  advanced  buying  on  the  part  of  dealers  was  elimi- 
nated, and  this,  combined  with  heavy  stocks,  helped  somewhat 
to  stabilize  prices.  Early  in  1918,  when  stocks  had  become 
depleted,  Government  price  control  became  effective.  At 
about  the  same  time,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wool  for  civilian 
use,  top  and  yarn  prices  rose  in  advance  of  raw  materials 
and  when  hostilities  ceased  were  rapidly  climbing.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  cotton  industry,  prices  of 
finished  products  have  steadily  lagged  behind  those  of  the 
materials  from  which  they  were  made  and  price  increases  have 
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usually  not  taken  place  until  a  few  months  after  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  yarns.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  prices  of  manufac- 
tures rose  during  1917  approximately  50  per  cent. 

"The  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  price  curves  of 
carpet  tvooI  raw  materials,  yarns  and  finished  products  as  in 
those  of  clothing'  wool  (Fig.  II.).  The  lag  between  the  rise 
of  prices  of  finished  products  and  raw  materials,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  even  greater  than  was  the  case  with  cloth- 
ing wools.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  prices 
of  carpets,  which  are  completely  finished  products,  would 
naturally  tend  to  change  more  slowly  than  those  of  woolen 
cloth,  which  must  in  most  cases  go  through  another  stage  of 
manufacture  before  it  is  usable.  The  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  prices  of  carpet  wools  and  products  did  not  rise  as 
high  as  those  of  clothing  wools  (Fig.  II.)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  in  the  same  demand.  Carpet  manu- 
facture was  not  up  to  capacity  at  any  time  after  this  country 
entered  the  war.     .     .     . 
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Figure  II.  —  Relative  Prices  of  Clothing  Wool :  Raw 
Materials;  Intermediates;  and  Products. —  By 
months,  January,  1913,  to  December,  1918.  (Aver- 
age quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914=  100.) 
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''British  wool  prices  have  not  risen  to  the  same  extent 
as  have  American  prices,  (Fig.  III.)  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  British  civil  issue  prices  have  been  about  125 
per  cent  above  prewar  prices.  The  price  quotations  on  which 
the  above  curve  is  based  are  for  Australian  wools  in  the  open 
market.  Such  prices  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Gov- 
ernment selling  prices.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  prices 
in  England  did  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  prices  in  the  United 
States  on  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914. 


Figure  HI.  —  Relative  Prices  of  Raw  Wool:  Domes- 
tic ;  Imported  ;  and  Good  Victoria,  British  raarliet. — 
By  months,  January,  1913,  to  December,  1918.  (Av- 
erage  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  Juue,  1914=10i).) 

"The  woolen  rag  market  is  a  speculative  market.  Prices 
of  rags  and  clips  began  to  climb  rapidly  toward  the  end  of 
1914  and  continued  to  rise  until  early  in  1916.  (Fig.  IV.) 
During  this  period  there  was  a  heavy  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  such  materials  because  foreign  military  contracts 
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called  for  large  quantities  of  shoddy.  During  1916,  in  contrast 
to  raw  wool  prices,  prices  of  rags  declined  somewhat,  dealers 
being  heavily  stocked.  Toward  the  end  of  1916,  prices  began 
to  rise  again  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  1917,  but  not 
at  the  rate  which  obtained  in  1918.  In  June  following  our 
entry  into  the  war,  rag  dealers  by  voluntary  agreement  fixed 
maximum  prices  for  rags  suitable  for  Government  uses.  Early 
in  1918  the  trade  broke  away  from  these  prices,  realizing  that 
there  was  no  legal  way  in  which  they  could  be  enforced,  and 
prices  soared  until  it  became  necessary  in  August,  1918,  for 
the  Price  Fixing  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
set  maximum  prices  on  rags,  clips,  and  shoddy.  Prices  in 
general  did  not  reach  the  maximum  until  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  they  declined. 
"Prices  of  shoddj^  fluctuate  in  sympathy  with  prices  of^ 
rags.  The  accompanying  chart  (fig.  V.)  shows  the  relative 
prices  of  a  very  common  variety  of  new  rag  and  prices  of  the 
shoddy  which  is  made  from  it.  The  price  of  shoddy  is  gov- 
erned very  largely  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  rags  in  the  process 
of  carbonizing.  The  series  of  shoddy  prices  from  which  the 
above  curve  is  drawn  was  made  by  a  sliodd}^  manufacturer 
on  the  basis  of  clip  prices,  taking  into  consideration  the  change 
in  the  cost  of  carbonizing  from  year  to  j'ear-  He  estimated 
the  carbonizing  cost  at  approximately  1  cent  a  pound  in  1913. 
This  rose  to  II/2,  then  to  2,  3,  4,  and  finally  to  ^Yo  cents  a 
pound  in  1918.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  rising  cost  of 
acids  and  other  materials  and  the  increase  in  wages.  Besides 
the  cost  of  carbonizing,  the  cost  of  picking  and  carding  is  an 
important  element  in  the  price  of  shoddy.  These  costs  were 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  under  consi- 
deration : 

Cost  per  Podnd  of  Picking,  Carding,  and  Carbonizing.  • 


Year. 

Picking. 

Carding. 

Carbonizing. 

1913     

Ceitts. 
1 

n 
u 

2' 

2i 

2\ 

Cents. 
2 

4 

H 

Cents. 
1 

1914     

U 

1915    

2 

1916    

3 

1917    

1918    

4 

4^ 

The  series  may  be  considered  more  or  less  representative, 
although  the  size  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturer  at 
various  periods  doubtless  influenced  prices. 
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Figure  IV'.  — Relative  Prices  of  Haw  Wool:  Domes-  Figure  V.  —  Relative  Prices  of  Blue  Worsted  Clips; 

tic;and  of  Woolen  Rags  and  Clips. —  By  months,  and  of  Shoddy  made  from  blue  worsted  clips.  —  By 

January,1913,  to  December,  1918.    (Average  quoted  months,  J,inuary,19i:^,  to  December,  1918.    (Aver- 

prices,  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914  =  100.)  age  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914=  lOO.) 
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' '  Prices  of  noils  and  wool  waste  fluctuate  in  sympathy  with 
the  prices  of  virgin  wool,  not  in  relationship  to  rag  and  shoddy 
prices.  Demand  for  them  has  never  been  as  active  as  for 
virgin  wool  or  rags  because  of  their  comparative  unimportance. 
In  the  middle  of  1918,  however,  when  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  obtain  wool  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  control  the  price  of  noils  and  wool  waste  and  regulate 
their  consumption.  This  was  done  through  the  agency  of  the 
"Wool  Section  of  the  "War  Industries  Board.  The  curve  in 
figure  "VI.  is  drawn  from  price  series  in  which  Government 
maximum  prices  are  quoted  from  August  until  December, 
1918,  in  the  case  of  noils,  and  throughout  the  year  in  the  case 
of  waste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  market  prices  were  under  this 
figure  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time. 
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"Although  the  prices  of  tops  climbed  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  raw  materials  as  a  whole,  they  did  not  go  quite  as  high 
as  worsted  3'arn  prices,  according  to  the  accompanying  chart. 
(Fig,  VII.)  Top  makers  and  worsted  yarn  spinners  were 
in  a  position  to  demand  very  high  prices  for  materials  for 
civilian  use. 

"Woolen  weaving  yarn  prices  did  not  climb  as  soon  or 
relatively  as  high  as  cotton  or  worsted  yarn  prices.  (Fig. 
VIII.)  This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  woolen  yarn  is  consumed  in  the  mill 
in  which  it  is  spun  than  is  the  case  with  cotton  or  worsted 
yarns.  Likewise  woolen  materials  were  used  more  for  military 
purposes  than  worsted  and  when  the  unusual  demand  came 
in  1918  for  civilian  materials  at  any  cost,  woolen  mills  were 
working  largely  on  Government  contracts. 

' '  Worsted  knitting  yarn  prices  rose  far  and  away  in  advance 
of  the  prices  of  woolen  knit  goods.  One  explanation  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  hand  knitting  yarns  were  in 
great  demand  from  1914  throughout  the  war.  Enormous 
quantities  were  bought  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  personal  use.  So  great  was  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  for  this  purpose  that  it  became  necessary  in 
September,  1918,  as  a  conservation  measure,  for  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  to  request  spinners  to  stop  dyeing  j-arns  any 
colors  other  than  those  suitable  for  military  purposes  and  to 
turn  over  their  stocks  to  the  Red  Cross.  By  this  means  it 
was  hoped  to  control  unnecessary  civilian  consumption  and 
superfluous  military  consumption.  Knit-goods  prices  may  be 
compared  with  carpet  prices  in  that  neither  rose  in  price  at 
anything  like  the  same  rate  as  the  yarns  from  which  they 
were  made. 

"Prices  of  the  particular  variety  of  serge  which  are  shown 
are  considered  a  good  index  of  the  price  of  worsteds  by  the 
industry  at  large.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  prices  of  this 
variety  of  cloth  rose  as  high,  relatively,  as  did  the  price  of 
3'arns. 

"Prices  of  yarns  were  not  controlled  either  in  the  British 
or  American  market.  .  .  .  The  relative  increase  in  the 
six-year  period  was  about  a  third  again  as  great  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States. 

"Woolens  and  worsteds  advanced  in  a  strikingly  similar 
fashion  until  the  spring  of  1918.  (Fig.  IX.)  Worsteds  in 
ordinary  times  are  in  greater  demand  than  woolens,  but  the 
latter  were  used  more  heavily  for  military  purposes  and  were 
more  adaptable  to  manipulation  than  worsteds.  These  two 
facts  probably  explain  why  prices  of  woolens  advanced  as 
steadily  as  those  of  worsteds.     The  sudden  separation  of  the 
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two  price  curves  in  the  spring  of  1918  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  worsted  yarns  advanced  in  price  very  rapidly 
at  about  that  time  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wool  for  ci\'ilian 
purposes,  woolen  yarn  prices  advancing  much  less  rapidly. 
(Fig.  VIII. ).     .     .     ." 
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Figure  IX. —  Relative  Prices  of  Woolens;  and  of 
Worsteds.  —  By  months,  January,  1913,  lo  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to 
June,  1914  =  100.) 
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CARDED  WOOLENS  FROM  CROSSBRED  WOOLS. 

A  PATENTED  process  for  making  certain  crossbred  wools 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  carded  woolens  aroused  dis- 
cussion recently  in  British  wool  manufacturing  circles.  Our 
attention  was  called  to  this  discussion  by  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  British  textile  paper  a  short  time  ago : 

"We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  our  fine  wool  sup- 
plies are  being  revolutionized.  Yet,  the  said  revolution  is 
bringing  more  grist  to  the  mills  of  the  wool  growers  than  ever, 
although  the  wool  and  fine  quality  are  secondary  considera- 
tions. But  the  question  is  now  being  forced  upon  us,  'Wliat 
are  we  to  do  with  this  surfeit  of  crossbred  wool,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  our  carding  machines  are  adapted  to  fine  merino 
wool?'  If  you  desire  to  turn  it  easily  to  good  account,  bring 
it  within  the  scope  and  the  capacity  of  your  machinery,  when 
it  can  be  worked  as  freely  as  merino  without  producing  noils, 
or  more  than  one  per  cent  of  waste,  as  proved  by  the  practical 
men  in  the  Textile  Department  of  the  Leeds  University.  The 
next  textile  process  ('Textor's'  Invention)  has  solved  the 
great  crossbred  problem,  by  bringing  the  long  fibers  within 
the  scope  of  all  woolen  machinery,  home,  foreign,  or  colonial ! 
Thus  at  one  bound,  'Textor'  has  opened  an  enormous  and 
world-wide  field  for  enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  Colo- 
nial crossbred  wool  into  useful  fabrics,  by  removing  its  great 
obstacle,  viz.,  'length  of  fiber.'  " 

Ascertaining  the  name  and  address  of  the  inventor,  we 
wrote  to  him  asking  for  further  details  concerning  the  process, 
and  we  received  from  him  the  following  reply: 

"In  modern  times,  according  to  'Textor's'  opinion,  good 
work  and  good  wages  are  the  most  effective  in  the  means 
which  dispel  labour  unrest.  The  more  a  man  produces  by 
piece  work,  he  earns  in  proportion  thereto  so  much  more. 
A  good  spin  implies  good  work  at  the  spindles,  good  work  for 
the  weavers,  and  a  larger  output  from  all  departments  of  the 
factory.  The  results  therefrom  are  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  are  insured  by  the 
new  textile  process  invented  at  Leeds,  and  tested  and  proved 
in  the  Textile  Section  of  the  Leeds  University. 
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"The  exigencies  of  the  world's  food  supplies  have  rendered 
the  production  of  mutton  the  primary  object  of  the  sheep- 
breeders  and  flock  owners.  Crossbred  wool  supplies  have  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  Australasian  wool  clip  of  the  pres- 
ent season  (1919)— 2,500,000  bales,— contains  1,000,000  bales 
of  crossbred.  In  other  words,  two  bales  in  every  five  are 
crossbred,  and  the  fibers  thereof  too  long  and  too  strong  for 
the  ordinary  cardwire  of  woolen  machinery.  When  'Textor's' 
invention  was  first  tested  in  a  Huddersfield  factory,  the  spin- 
ners had  not  been  at  work  one  hour  before  they  were  exclaim- 
ing :   '  Give  us  work  like  this  to  the  end  of  our  days. ' 

' '  In  the  second  test  in  the  Textile  Department  of  the  Leeds 
University,  the  master  carder  and  spinner  (one  of  Britain's 
master  craftsmen)  asserts  that  'he  was  spinning  half-a-day 
with  no  more  than  two  broken  threads.' 

' '  Copies  of  the  University  Report  issued  by  Professor 
Barker  are  enclosed  herewith. 

' '  The  merchant  to  whom  I  sold  the  goods  is  now  asking  for 
one  thousand  pieces  more ! ' ' 

With  this  letter  the  inventor  sent  us  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Leeds  University  Textile  Association, 
dated  June,  1916. 

"The  discovery  of  a  new  textile  process  at  Leeds,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  m^ooI  industries,  has  been  followed  by  im- 
portant tests  and  researches  into  the  merits  of  the  same  at 
the  University  Textile  Department. 

"A  combination  of  circumstances  favoured  the  said  tests, 
the  first  being  the  receipt  of  several  lots  of  wool  from  a  wool- 
grower  who  cultivates  various  breeds  and  cross-breeds.  He 
desired  the  wool  carded  and  spun,  and  returned  as  hosiery 
yarns,  but  some  of  the  lots  had  fibers  so  long  and  strong  as 
to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  carding  machines  and  their  card- 
wire.  However,  the  new  process  of  shortening  long  cross- 
bred wool  to  the  length  of  the  ordinary  merino  wool  (Smith 
and  Hall's  Patent)  was  available  and  it  was  decided  to  try 
the  process.  Happily,  the  result  was  not  disappointing,  all 
difficulties  disappeared  and  the  wool  was  carded  and  spun 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  spun  yarns,  on  examination,  were 
found  remarkably  even  and  sound,  providing  excellent  work 
for  looms  or  knitting  machines.  The  rest  of  the  lots  were 
similarly  treated  with  satisfaction  to  the  owner  and  all  con- 
cerned. 

"Then  followed  other  lots  from  important  sources,  some 
of  which  had  fibers  10  to  14  inches  in  length — impossible 
lengths  and  dangerous  in  woolen  cards.     After  their  reduc- 
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tion  to  two  inch  lengths  by  the  new  process,  the  carding  and 
spinning  were  excellent,  and  the  report  from  the  owners 
'highly  satisfactory,'  whilst  unaware  of  the  new  treatment. 

"Then  at  the  request  of  the  inventor,  the  investigation  of 
the  undeveloped  capacities  of  the  crossbred  wool  from  the 
mutton  sheep  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  undertaken. 
The  ideal  mutton  sheep  were  crossbred  with  the  long  woolled 
English  sheep,  and  their  wool  had  too  much  length  and 
strength  for  ordinary  woolen  machinery,  for  which  reason  it 
was  largely  avoided  by  woolen  manufacturers.  It  was  the 
rendering  of  the  crossbred  wool  as  easy  to  manufacture  as  the 
finer  merino  wool,  for  which  the  new  process  was  invented 
by  one  of  the  patentees,  w^hose  ideas  have  thus  proved  to  be 
well  founded. 

"The  Khaki  qualities — 46 's  and  48 's  Bradford  qualities — 
were  those  selected  for  the  tests  with  fibers  six  to  ten  inches 
in  length.  The  wool,  when  prepared,  was  shortened  to  2^ 
inches,  then  blended  as  desired,  since  all  shades  of  colours  and 
mixtures  are  available,  or  the  wool  may  be  spun  in  the  white. 
The  existing  machinery  and  processes  of  manufacture  are  in 
no  wise  disturbed. 

"All  difficulties  with  the  long  fibers  were  found  to  have  dis- 
appeared, the  carding  and  spinning  were  excellent,  superior 
yarns  were  produced  and  the  output  increased. 

"Further,  the  yarns  had  the  double  advantage  of  meeting 
the  requirement  of  both  the  hosiery  and  the  woven  cloth 
trades,  in  which  they  were  respectively  found  available,  since 
the  requisite  counts  and  twist  were  easily  obtainable." 

Following  the  receipt  of  this  material,  we  wrote  again  to 
"Textor"  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  very  greatly  interested  in  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 21  and  in  the  accompanying  excerpt  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Leeds  University  Textile  Association.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  extremely  interesting  matter  and  would,  I  am  sure,  at- 
tract attention  among  the  members  of  this  Association  if  we 
made  of  it  an  article  for  the  Bulletin. 

"Before  doing  this,  however,  I  should  like  to  know  a  little 
more  specifically  just  what  state  the  matter  is  in  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  questions  that  arise  in  my  mind 
are :  Do  the  patents  cover  a  process,  or  a  set  of  equipment, 
or  a  machine  or  combination  of  machines?  Also,  I  think 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  article  if  I  could  give  some  in- 
dication whetlier  the  whole  matter  is  now  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  available  for  adoption  by  American  manufacturers, 
or  whether  it  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.    I  should  like, 
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also,  if  possible  to  get  some  indication  of  its  reception  by 
British  manufacturers  under  working  condition." 

In  reply  to  this  communication  we  have  received  another 
letter  from  the  inventor,  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken : 

"I  retired  from  mill  work  ten  years  ago,  after  forty  years' 
experience,  study,  and  research !  I  have  developed  my  inven- 
tion since  on  that  experience.  The  patent  dates  from  1911 
when  protection  was  granted,  and  was  patented  in  1912.  I 
experimented  for  three  years  with  great  success  and  invalu- 
able research,  as  stated  in  my  lecture  at  the  Leeds  University, 
May  22,  1919. 

"During  the  war  my  partner's  machine  works  were  com- 
mandeered by  the  Government !  Wool  control  stopped  my 
supplies  and  my  invention  was  thus  held  up !  Happily  I  had 
bought  a  cheap  stock  of  wools  in  1914,  which  have  served  for 
the  experiments  and  developments.  I  am  now  bringing  my 
invention  before  the  world  and  have  had  more  than  fifty  in- 
quiries for  it ! 

"My  entire  process  first  puts  the  wool  through  a  Gill  Box 
to  place  the  fibers  parallel,  in  which  process  they  are  half 
carded.  They  are  then  cut  by  my  patent  process,  in  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  inch  lengths  as  desired,  by  change  wheels. 

"At  the  sliver  stage  (before  cutting)  all  colours  in  soluble 
dyes  can  be  dyed,  but  indigo  and  other  lake-dyes  are  dyed  in 
the  scoured  wool.  Combed  wool  in  ball  form  (tops)  is  equally 
available  for  cutting,  in  the  white  or  dyed,  and  in  actual 
manufacture  I  combine  worsted  warps  and  woolen  wefts  in 
endless  fabrics.  I  displace  no  machines,  old  or  new,  but  bring 
the  longest  fibers  within  the  scope  of  all.  It  is  the  woolen 
process  and  mule  spinning,  and  the  fabrics  therefrom  have 
the  smart  semi-worsted  appearance. 

"Ten  days  ago  I  posted  to  you  a  range  of  samples  to  show 
present  local  productions  from  crossbred  wool,  but  no  letter. 
Herewith,  I  enclose  a  range  of  ladies'  cloakings  similar  to  the 
goods  I  made  at  the  Leeds  University.  All  long  fibers  up  to 
eighteen  inches  are  rendered  available  for  such  goods  by  my 
invention. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  variegated  line  of  fabrics 
which  may  be  examined  by  members  of  the  Association  upon 
application  at  this  office. 
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WARTIME  WAGE  INCREASES. 

To  make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  wage  situation  at  any 
one  time  is  not  unlike  attempting  to  describe  an  active  foun- 
tain. Details  are  inaccurate  and  misleading  but  general  rela- 
tionS;  while  constantly  changing,  are  significant. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  its  report  on 
Wartime  Changes  in  Wages  has  shown  a  nice  discrimination 
between  the  piling  up  of  details  and  the  presentation  of  im- 
portant general  developments.  The  report,  which  was  issued 
in  late  October,  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the  December  1, 
1919  increase  of  121/2  per  cent  in  the  textile  industries,  nor 
does  it  in  fact  include  the  June  2,  1919,  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  on  top  of  a  reduction  in  the  working  week 
from  54  to  48  hours.  All  its  figures  relate  to  conditions  as  of 
March,  1919. 

"Average  wages  of  men  in  eight  leading  industries,  as 
measured  by  average  hourly  earnings,  increased  all  the  way 
from  74  per  cent  to  112  per  cent  during  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  to  March,  1919,  according  to  the  report.  In- 
creases in  weekly  earnings  of  men  ranged  from  62  per  cent 
to  110  per  cent. 

"Percentage  increases  in  earnings  of  female  workers  were 
broadly  similar  in  the  respective  industries,  with,  however, 
a  somewhat  wider  range. 

"The  eight  industries  included  were  metal,  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  boot  and  shoe,  paper,  rubber,  and  chemical  manufactur- 
ing. The  average  results  are  based  on  payroll  data  for  one 
week,  usuall}^  the  third  week  of  September,  for  the  years  1914 
to  1918,  and  for  the  first  week  of  March,  1919. 

"The  increases  shown  were  in  most  cases  greater  than  the 
corresponding  percentage  increase  in  cost  of  living,  which  was 
placed  by  a  previous  report  of  the  Board  at  61.3  per  cent 
for  the  period  from  July,  1914,  to  March,  1919.  'This  fact 
indicates,'  says  the  report,  'that  these  workers  were  in  general 
able  to  maintain  and  even  to  improve  their  standard  of  living 
prevailing  in  1914.'  The  report  emphasizes,  however,  that 
'comparisons  of  relative  values  afford  no  means  whereby  the 
adequacy  of  wages  or  living  standards  prevailing  in  either 
period  can  be  determined.  The  comparisons  simply  afford  an 
approximate   idea   of  the  extent  to   which   the   relationship 
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between  wages  and  living  costs  existing  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  was  maintained  or  changed  during  the  succeeding 
414  years.'  The  report  does  not  purport  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  to  what  extent  wages  should  varj'  with  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

"Actual  earnings  of  men  were  consistently  greater  than 
those  of  women.  The  report  points  out,  however,  that  this 
fact  does  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  how  far  the 
principle  of  'equal  pay  for  equal  work'  was  applied,  since 
the  tasks  at  which  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  any  given 
industry,  while  often  broadly  similar,  were  not  necessarily 
identical. 

' '  In  the  main,  the  percentage  increases  in  earnings  of  piece- 
workers were  greater  than  in  those  of  timeworkers.  Actual 
earnings  of  pieceworkers  were  in  a  majority  of  cases  likewise 
greater  than  those  of  timeworkers  in  the  same  occupational 
group,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  rather  numerous. 

"A  summary  of  results  by  industries  is  given  in  Tables  1 
and  2  below,  which  are  based  on  total  payroll  data  for  the  spec- 
ified periods. 

Table  1. 


Industries. 


Average  Hourly  Earnings  One  Week  In 


Sept.,  1914. 


Sept.,  1918. 


March,  1919. 


Percentage  Increases. 


Sept.,  1914, 

to 
Sept.,  1918. 


Sept.,  1914, 

to 

March,  1919. 


Male  Workers. 


Metal 

$.289 
.189 
.215 
.230 
.292 
.239 
.288 
.232 

$.495 
.385 
.424 
.431 
.489 
.448 
.575 
.445 

$.502 
.389 
.405 
.453 
.539 
.450 
.612 
.490 

71 
104 
97 
88 
67 
88 
100 
92 

74 

Cotton 

106 

Wool 

88 

Silk 

97 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 
Paper 

85 
89 

Rubber  

112 

Chemical 

HI 

Female  Wookers. 


Metal 

.149 
.152 
.167 
.156 
.192 
.177 
.174 

.309 
.304 
.329 

.285 
.298 
.294 
.247 

.314 
.312 

.328 
.312 
.308 
.297 
.292 

107 
100 
97 
83 
55 
66 
42 

111 

Cotton 

105 

Wool 

96 

Silk 

100 

Boot8  and  Shoes  . 
Paper  

60 
68 

Rubber 

68 
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Table  2. 


Industriee. 


Average  Weekly  Earnings  One  Week  In 


Sept.,  1914. 


Sept.,  1918. 


March,  1919. 


Percentage  Increases. 


Sept.,  1914, 

to 
Sept.,  1918. 


Sept.,  1914, 

to 
March,  1919. 


Male  Workers. 


Metal 

$13.18 
10.00 
11.52 
11.77 
14.70 
12.73 
14.00 
12.85 

$26.80 
20.60 
23.21 
21.54 
24.04 
22.40 
28.60 
26.80 

$24.75 

17.10 
18.61 
22.69 
25.90 
22.40 
29.35 
26.20 

103 

106 

102 

83 

64 

76 

104 

109 

88 

Cotton 

71 

Wool 

62 

Silk 

93 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 
Paper 

76 
76 

Rubber 

110 

Chemical 

104 

Female  Workers. 


Metal 

6.45 
7.70 
8.70 
7.49 
9.18 
7.47 
9.25 

14.35 
15.37 
16.42 
14.06 
14.24 
13.95 
12.94 

14.50 
12.75 
13.46 
15.10 
14.69 
12.24 
14.90 

122 

100 
89 
88 
55 
87 
40 

125 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 
Paper 

66 

55 

102 

60 

64 

Rubber 

61 

"This  comparison  shows  that  the  largest  percentage  in- 
creases in  hourly  earnings  of  male  workers  occurred  in  the 
cotton  and  rubber  manufacturing  industries ;  the  smallest  in 
metal  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing.  Actual  hourly  earn- 
ings in  the  two  latter  industries  were,  however,  relatively 
high. 

' '  Percentages  of  increase  in  hourly  earnings  of  female  work- 
ers were  highest  in  the  metal  and  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  smallest  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  rubber  indus- 
tries- The  difference  is  largely  due  to  variations  in  the  actual 
hourly  earnings  in  1914 ;  the  averages  for  females  in  the  vari- 
ous industries  in  1919  showed  approximate  uniformity. 

"The  most  pronounced  increases  in  weekly  earnings  of 
males  up  to  September,  1918,  were  recorded  in  the  chemical, 
metal,  rubber,  cotton,  and  wool  manufacturing  industries.  In 
the  three  latter  groups,  however,  there  was  a  sharp  falling 
off  on  weekly  earnings  during  the  period  from  September, 
1918,  to  March,  1919.  This  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  worked,  which  in  turn  was  partly  due  to 
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the  disorganization  attending  the  readjustment  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  basis,  and  partly  to  a  shortening  of 
weekly  work  schedules  in  these  industries.  Earnings  of  fe- 
male workers  in  the  cotton  and  wool  manufacturing  groups 
showed  an  even  more  pronounced  falling  off  during  the  six 
months'  period. 

"The  highest  average  of  hourly  earnings  of  males  for  any 
•of  the  eight  industries  was  61.2  cents,  in  rubber  manufactur- 
ing; the  lowest  38.9  cents,  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The 
corresponding  averages  in  1914  were  28.8  cents  and  18.9  cents, 
respectively.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  male  workers  in  the 
metal  trades  were  50.2  cents  in  March,  1919,  against  28.9 
cents  in  September,  1914.  The  highest  hourly  average  for 
women  in  1919  was  32.8  cents,  in  wool  manufacturing;  the 
lowest  29.2  cents,  in  rubber  manufacturing.  The  correspond- 
ing 1914  averages  were  16.7  cents  and  17.4  cents. 

"The  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings  of  males  for  any 
industry  in  March,  1919,  was  $29.35,  in  rubber  manufacturing ; 
the  lowest  $17.10,  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The  corresponding 
weekly  averages  in  1914  were  $14.00  and  $10.00,  respectively. 
The  September,  1918,  average  for  male  cotton-mill  operatives 
was  $20.60. 

' '  In  the  case  of  female  workers,  the  highest  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $15.10,  in  silk  manufacturing;  the  lowest 
$12.24,  in  the  paper  industry.  In  1914  the  corresponding 
averages  were  $7.49  and  $7.47,  respectively. 

"There  was  a  consistent  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
•employed  in  the  various  industries  during  the  entire  43/^-year 
period.  The  number  of  men  increased  in  most  cases  up  to 
September,  1918,  but  frequently  fell  off  sharply  during  the 
ensuing  six  months." 


The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  summarize  the 
wage  situation  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry: 

"To  summarize  briefly  the  wage  changes  occurring  in  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  data  submitted  it  may  be  stated  that  hourly  earnings  in 
most  of  the  groups  increased  100  per  cent  or  more  up  to 
September,  1918.  For  the  period  September,  1918,  to  March, 
1919,  a  slight  decrease  occurred  in  most  occupations. 

"Changes  in  weekly  earnings  up  to  September,  1918,  were 
in  most  cases  in  fair  agreement  with  those  in  hourly  earn- 
ings, thus  indicating  that  average  hours  actually  worked  in 
the  different  payroll  periods  considered  were  comparatively 
uniform.     For  the  period  September,  1918,  to  March,  1919, 
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however,  there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  weekly  earnings 
due  chiefly  to  a  reduction  in  average  hours  worked. ' ' 

The  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  wool  manufacturing 
industries,  will  show  some  impressive  rises  in  its  curves  when 
they  are  continued  to  cover  1919. 


Figures  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  issued  later  than  those  in  the  report  quoted  bring 
doAvn  to  November,  1919,  statement  of  the  costs  of  living  cor- 
responding with  these  increases  in  wages : 

The  total  increase  between  July,  1914,  and  November,  1919, 
for  each  of  the  five  major  items  in  the  family  budget  was : 

All  items  82.2% 

Food 92    % 

Shelter 38    % 

Clothing 135    % 

Fuel,  heat  and  light 48    % 

Sundries 75    % 

Increases  since  July,  1919,  were  as  follows: 

All  items  5.8% 

Food 1    % 

Shelter 7.8% 

Clothing 15    % 

Fuel,  heat  and  light 4    % 

Sundries 7    % 

The  following  facts  are  given  out  by  the  Board  supple- 
menting the  figures  for  the  clothing  item : 

' '  One  hundred  ninety-five  retail  clothing  dealers  in  66  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  furnished  comparative  prices 
of  yard  goods  and  wearing  apparel  in  July,  1914,  July,  1919, 
and  November,  1919.  The  largest  average  price  increases  re- 
ported between  1914  and  November,  1919,  were  for  cotton 
yard  goods,  but  overalls,  the  cheaper  grade  of  work  shirts, 
knit  underwear,  and  women's  shoes  and  gloves  showed  in- 
creases averaging  well  over  150  per  cent.  Average  prices  of 
muslin  underwear  and  women's  blouses  had  increased  least, 
but  even  these  were  more  than  100  per  cent  higher  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  than  they  had  been  in  July,  1914.  For  the  period 
since  July,  1919,  the  largest  increases  were  for  men's  and 
women's  shoes,  men's  overcoats  and  suits,  union  suits,  shirts 
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and  hats,  increases  in  the  price  of  which  averaged  about  20 
per  cent. 

"Combining  increases  for  the  separate  clothing  items  ac- 
cording to  their  importance  in  the  total  clothing  budget,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  year's  supply  for  an  average 
wage-earner's  famih'  increased  135  per  cent  between  July, 
1914,  and  November,  1919.  This  represents  an  advance  of 
17.5  per  cent  since  July  and  of  21.8  per  cent  since  November, 
1918." 

A  summary  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  estimated  in 
the  five  studies  thus  far  made  by  the  Board  is  given  below: 


Increase  in  the  Cost  of  Living  for  Wage-earners  in  Average 
American  Communities  Between  Jdlt,  1914,  and  November,  1919, 
BY  Separate  Budget  Items. 

(National  Industrial  Conference  Board.) 


Budget  Items. 

July,  1914, 

to 
June,  1918. 

July,  1914, 

to 
Nov.,  1918. 

July,  1914, 

to 
March,  1919. 

July,  1914, 

to 
July, 1919. 

July,  1914, 

to 
Nov.,  1919. 

All  Hems. 
Food 

52.2% 
62% 
15% 
77% 

35% 
60% 

65.0% 
83% 
20% 
93% 

40% 
55% 

60.5% 
75% 
22% 
81% 

42% 
55% 

72.2% 
90% 
28% 
100% 

42% 
63% 

82  2% 

92% 

38% 

135% 

48% 

75% 

Shelter 

Clothing    

Fuel,     heat     and 
light' 

Sundries 

'  The  e.irlier  estimates  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  item,  which,  as  stated  in  the  respec- 
tive reports,  were  of  a  very  general  nature,  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  closer  analysis 
and  of  information  developed  by  more  intensive  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  specific  com- 
munities. The  change  affects  the  increase  in  the  total  budget  less  than  l5c,  but  is  believed 
to  give  a  truer  indication  of  the  change  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel,  heat  and  light  item. 
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ANNUAL   WOOL  REVIEW 

FOR    1919 

WITH  ESTIMATE  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

AND   OTHER   STATISTICAL   RECORDS. 


The  Annual  Wool  Review,  issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  since  1888,  is  presented  herewith  for  the 
thirty-first  year.  For  the  first  time  since  it  was  started  the  work 
of  preparing  the  many  tables  incorporated  in  it  has  not  been  done 
by  William  J.  Battison,  whose  long  experience  and  painstaking  care 
have  made  the  Review  accepted  everywhere  as  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  state  of  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  found.  His  long  illness  during  the  summer  prevented 
him  fi'om  giving  attention  to  the  work  as  was  his  custom,  and  his 
death  coming  early  in  January  put  the  responsibilitj'  upon  other 
shoulders.  Notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  every  precaution  it  is 
probable  under  the  circumstances  that  this  year's  Review  has  de- 
fects which  under  less  difficult  conditions  would  have  been  avoided. 

Each  year  is  marked  by  some  outstanding  events  to  differentiate 
it  from  all  others.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  past  three 
years.  The  year  1917  was  said  to  be  memorable  because  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War.  The  next  was  mem- 
orable for  the  services  rendered  the  Government  by  the  whole  wool 
industry,  growers  and  manufactvu'ers  alike.  The  past  j^ear  was  mem- 
orable on  the  manufacturing  side,  first  for  the  establishment  of  the 
forty-eight  hour  week — a  reduction  in  one  year  of  six  hours  per 
week  (or  as  much  as  the  total  reduction  in  working  hours  in  the 
twenty  years  from  1892  to  1912),  and  second,  for  the  steady  and 
constantly  rising  prices  for  fine  wools,  all  previous  records  having 
been  broken. 

SOME   PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  TEAR. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1918  wool  manufacturers  faced  an  ex- 
tremely perplexing  situation,  the  difficulties  not  diminishing  as  the 
weeks  of  the  new  year  passed.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
which  meant  the  end  of  the  devastating  war  that  had  engulfed  Eu- 
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rope  for  more  than  four  years  the  Government  began  to  cancel  army 
contracts  to  which  highly  specialized  work  nearly  all  the  mills  had 
been  devoting  the  larger  part  of  their  machinery  for  fully  a 
year  and  a  half.  Civilian  contracts  were  also  quite  largely  can- 
celled. A  survey  of  the  books  of  a  Lawrence  mill  on  January  21, 
1919,  a  case  typical  of  others,  showed  that  five  or  six  months'  work, 
on  which  reliance  had  been  placed,  vanished,  as  it  were  over  night, 
and  orders  requiring  but  three  weeks  to  fill  were  the  only  ones  in 
hand,  or  in  sight.  To  this  condition  was  added  the  demand  of  the 
textile  workers  for  the  inauguration  on  February  3  of  the  forty- 
eight  hour  week.  The  manufacturers  had  only  meagre  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  the  Government  having  taken  control  of  that  entire 
field,  and  its  policy  of  disposing  of  its  vast  stores  of  nearly  500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  in  hand,  and  its  option  on  100,000,000  more 
under  contract  was  not  clear. 

Nor  was  it  apparent  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  industry  of 
the  demobilization  of  the  millions  of  men  in  our  armies  in  thp 
United  States  and  in  France,  most  of  whom  would  be  seeking  posi- 
tions and  an  ojiportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  equally  un- 
certain what  the  trend  of  prices  for  raw  materials  would  be,  in 
what  direction  the  demand  for  wool  prodi;cts  when  started  would 
manifest  itself,  or  how  great  it  would  be.  To  all  of  these  problems 
was  added  the  great  labor  unrest  in  the  industr^^  created  in  large 
part  by  nondescript  radicals  anxious  to  create  turmoil  and  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  properlj'  constituted  authority.  A  strike 
in  Lawrence  led  by  three  ex-ministers,  well  known  for  their  radical 
tendencies,  and  financed  by  radical  labor  unions,  interrupted  full 
production  in  that  centre  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  It  was  not  until 
earh^  in  the  spring  that  the  situation  began  to  clear;  after  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  goods  appeared,  restrictions  on  the  importations  of 
wool  were  lifted  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  access  to  British  wool 
auctions  was  granted,  and  the  future  trend  became  apparent. 

LONDON    SALES    DISCLOSED    WORLD    MACHINERY    HUNGER. 

London  wool  auctions  were  resumed  on  April  2  after  a  suspen- 
sion of  well  nigh  two  years,  and  from  the  very  start  little  or  no  at- 
tentien  was  paid  to  the  minimum  or  reserve  prices.  There  was  in 
evidence  a  machinery  hunger  which  called  for  supplies  of  large 
quantities  of  the  finest  qualities  of  merino  wools  to  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of  fabrics,  the  demand  coming 
from  all  countries  except  the  enemy  nations.  This  demand  was 
caused  by  a  wide  distribution  of  currency  especially  among  those 
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who  profited  most  by  the  war  and  who,  upon  the  resumption  of 
peace  seemed  determined  to  gratify  their  desires  for  fine  raiment, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  As  a  result  of  this  wide  spread  demand 
for  the  finest  fabrics,  the  prices  of  fine  merino  wool  tops  ranging 
from  60's  super  to  70's  mounted  rapidly  until  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  they  had  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  their  price  when  the 
auctions  began  in  April,  while  the  prices  for  merino  wools  were  four 
times  higher  than  they  were  in  1914  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

FINE   WOOLS    SCARCE   AND   IN   GREAT   DEMAND. 

Owing  to  this  unexampled  demand  for  the  finest  fabrics  for  both 
men's  and  women's  wear  and  the  smaller  imports  of  Class  I  wools 
(which  were  less  by  22,680,789  pounds  in  the  eleven  months  of  1919 
ended  November  30,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1918) 
due  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  exports  of  wools  by  the 
British  government  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  there  was  a 
marked  shortage  in  this  country  of  the  wools  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  consuming  public,  and  the  manufacturers  asked  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government  to  bring  about  through  the 
British  Government,  their  owner,  the  imj^ortation  of  Australasian 
wools  and  their  sales  by  auction  in  this  country.  This  done,  it  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  secure  supplies  usually  obtained  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian markets,  where  auctions  had  not  been  resumed;  and  would, 
it  was  expected,  relieve  the  stringency  caused  partly  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  demand  upon  a  limited  number  of  wools.  The 
purpose  of  the  movement  was  misinterpreted  by  both  the  wool  trade 
and  the  wool  growers,  both  of  whom  were  led  to  believe  its  purpose 
was  to  break  the  market  and  cause  heavy  losses  to  each  group,  the 
growers  and  the  dealers.  Representations  were  made  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  their 
importation.  In  attempting  to  get  increased  supplies  of  fine  wools 
greatly  in  demand  and  of  which  this  market  was  nearly  bare,  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturers  was  not  to  depress  the  market  price, 
and  we  believe  that  the  results  of  the  auctions  soon  to  be  held  will 
show  no  appreciable  variation  from  the  very  high  prices  which 
marked  this  year  and  will  prove  the  fears  unfounded  and  the  op- 
position groundless. 

GOVERNMENT   SUPPLIES   SOLD   AT  AUCTIONS. 

The  huge  stocks  of  wool  belonging  to  the  Government  at  the  close 
of  1918  were  offered  in  large  part  at  wool  auctions  held  at  Portland, 
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Oregon,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  354,000,000  of  the  nearly  500,- 
Q00,000  pounds  held  being  sold.  The  carpet  wools  were  sold  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  few  million  pounds  at  Portland,  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  was  disposed  of  in  Boston  during  23  series  covering  63 
days  of  sales  for  the  army,  and  two  days  for  the  navy.  The  amount 
still  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  139,000,000  pounds,  chiefly  of 
the  sorts  not  then  in  great  demand. 

PROPOSED  TRUTH  IN  FABRIC  LAW. 

During  the  year  much  feeling  was  stirred  up  among  the  wool 
growers  of  the  country  by  a  propaganda  pushed  in  a  wide  publicity 
campaign  for  the  passage  of  what  is  poj^ularly  known  as  the  "Truth 
in  Fabric  Law."  Owing  to  the  high  prices  charged  for  clothing  it 
was  easy  to  attract  the  attention  and  gain  the  support  of  the  man 
in  the  street  for  any  legislation  if  promised  that  it  would  reduce  the 
prices  asked  for  clothing.  Many  bills  were  introduced  into  Con- 
gress whose  purpose  is  to  compel  the  branding  of  wool  fabrics  con- 
taining any  materials  other  than  virgin  wool.  The  wool  growers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  by  the  use  of  reworked  wool  a  great 
injustice  is  done  them  and  their  profits  reduced.  At  the  same  time 
the  public  has  been  told  that  by  not  requiring  the  manufacturers  to 
label  all  fabrics  into  which  reworked  wool  or  silk  or  cotton  enters 
a  fraud  has  been  practiced  on  them  by  which  the  manufacturers 
have  greatly  profited  and  the  prices  of  clothing  have  been  pushed 
up  to  exorbitant  figures. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  HAS  ALWAYS  FAVORED   A    LAW   TO   PROTECT 

PURCHASERS. 

From  the  day  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  when  the  bills 
requiring  the  marking  of  fabrics  were  strongly  advocated  by  Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers  never  opposed  by  propaganda  or 
otherwise  any  legislation  whose  real  purpose  and  effect  would  be 
to  prevent  fraud  and  protect  the  consumer.  At  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1913,  the  men  who  represented  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  suggested  the  passage  of  a  law 
modeled  after  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  and  from  that  po- 
sition they  have  not  deviated  from  that  day  to  this.  They  know 
that  the  passage  of  the  bills  before  Congress  would  greatly  increase 
the  difficulties  and  cost  of  manufacture  without  securing  the  result 
aimed  at — protection  for  the  consuming  public.  They  know  that 
under  the  law,  should  these  bills  be  enacted,  great  frauds  could  be 
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practiced  because  a  cloth  can  be  made  of  "virgin  wool"  of  poor 
quality  and  •workmanship,  which  would  be  so  flimsy  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  They  know  that  cloths  made  with  a  reasonable  blend  of 
good  wools  and  good  shoddy  are  vastly  superior  to  the  former.  The 
Government  permitted  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  armj'  blankets 
and  overcoats  and  there  was  no  outcry  against  the  wearing  quality 
of  either.  If  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  have  no  other  aim  in 
the  enactment  of  a  "Truth  in  Fabric  Law"  than  to  i^revent  frauds 
upon  purchasers  or  misrepresentations  of  any  kind,  they  will  find 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Association  will  join  today,  as 
they  have  been  ready  to  do  for  fifteen  j^ears  or  more,  in  a  demand 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  the  British  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  which  has  stood  Court  tests  for  several  decades  and  punishes 
all  kinds  of  frauds  attempted  upon  innocent  purchasers  by  misrep- 
resentation. As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  recently 
said:  "The  common  ground  on  which  the  whole  drv'  goods  trade 
should  stand  in  the  matter  of  pure  fabric  legislation  is  the  one  of 
defining  what  misrepresentation  means  as  applied  to  trading  in 
wool,  cotton  or  other  goods,  and  then  codifying  the  various  laws 
that  exist  to  punish  such  misrepresentation.  No  law  should  be 
passed  that  is  not  simplicity  itself  and  that  admits  of  prompt  ac- 
tion in  the  punishment  of  offenders." 

A  QUEST  FOR   PROFITEERS. 

Owing  to  the  demand  in  eveiy  country  for  the  very  finest  quali- 
ties of  fabrics  causing  a  great  concentration  on  the  fine  wools  from 
which  to  produce  them,  the  price  of  clothing  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Needed  by  every  person,  complaint  has  been  general 
of  the  greatly  increased  prices,  charges  of  "profiteering"  having 
been  frequently  made  and  efforts  in  several  States  having  been  un- 
dertaken to  discover  the  causes  and  to  fix  the  responsibility,  even 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  his  subordinates  delv- 
ing into  the  affairs  of  the  industry  from  the  wool  grower  to  the  re- 
tail merchants  in  their  quest  for  culprits.  "Without  attempting  to 
shield  anyone  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
is  several  times  dearer  than  prior  to  the  war,  so  that  before  any  of 
the  numerous  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  undertaken  users 
must  bear  a  heavy  increase  in  costs  and  at  every  stage  of  its  ad- 
vancement similar  increases  ar^  met.  Wages  have  been  more  than 
doubled  compared  with  pre-war  rates.  Hours  have  been  reduced 
by  six  during  each  week,  which  has  brought  about  an  increase  of 
cost  and  a  decrease  in  the  production,  adding  greatly  to  the  selling 
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price  of  the  finished  articles.  Taxes,  state  and  federal,  have  be- 
come burdensome  because  of  their  unusual  size,  and  the  world-wide 
inflation  has  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  All  these 
causes  and  others  not  mentioned  have  brought  about  a  condition 
which  oppresses  many,  relief  from  which  only  time,  coupled  with 
intense  application  to  work,  increased  production,  greater  economy, 
and  less  extravagance,  can  bring  to  the  suffering  world. 

CONSUMERS    DEMAND    THE    BEST. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  manufacturers  can  by  their 
products  control  the  markets  and  the  tastes  of  the  people.  Owing 
to  the  wide  disparity  between  the  costs  of  fine  wools  and  the  selling 
prices  of  medium  wools,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  excellent  suits 
could  be  made  from  cloths  fabricated  from  the  latter  grades,  and 
could  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing  for  suits  made 
from  the  finer  wools.  A  large  factor  in  the  trade  decided  to  test 
the  market  and  experimented  with  the  wools  unsought  in  the  mar- 
ket. Its  experience  is  thus  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany. "We  recently  made  up  a  sample  of  cloth,"  he  said,  "in 
which  coarse  wool  ■ypas  used  in  the  warp  only.  The  appearance  of 
the  sample  was  but  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  finer  wools. 
It  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  smooth  soft  texture  of  fine  wool.  Its 
cost  was  considerably  less  than  the  fabric  made  of- the  finer  grades. 
As  a  cloth  it  was  good,  strong,  and  serviceable.  Before  the  war 
it  would  have  sold  readily,  but  we  were  absolutely  unable  to  put  it 
upon  the  market.  Our  selling  agencies  told  us  that  there  was  no 
demand  for  it;  people  would  not  buy  it;  that  customers  insisted  on 
fine,  smooth,  soft  fabrics  and  that,  accordingly  the  manufacturers 
of  clothing  would  not  buy  this  cloth  if  we  made  it  up  in  quantity, 
because  they  could  not  sell  clothes  made  from  it.  To  our  sugges- 
tion that  when  people  were  complaining  so  of  high  prices  this 
cloth,  that  would  make  a  difference  of  $5  or  more  in  the  cost  of  a 
suit,  ought  to  sell  readily,  the  reply  was  that  $5  in  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes  did  not  count  at  aU  these  days;  that  the 
people  demanded  the  best  and  would  put  up  with  no  other." 

FEDERAL   CONTROL   OF   THE   OPEN   RANGE   ADVOCATED. 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Wool 
Growers'  and  the  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers'  Association  at  Boise 
on  June  7,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted,  setting  forth  that 
the  present  uncontrolled  method  of  grazing  stock  on  the  public 
domain  results  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  range  and  there- 
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fore  diminishes  the  meat  supply,  and  declaring  for  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  legislation  classifying  the  remaining  unoccupied,  un- 
apportioned  public  lands  and  the  reclamation  of  unutilized  arid 
lands.  A  second  resolution  declared  that  the  administration  of  the 
national  forests  b,y  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  proven  emin- 
ently satisfactory  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  West. 

On  July  21  at  a  convention  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  United  Stockmen's  Association  for  Federal  Control 
of  the  Public  Domain  was  formed  by  men  representing  cattle  and 
sheep  interests  in  thirteen  western  range  states,  and  it  passed  a 
resolution  urging  Congress  "to  initiate  legislation  to  the  end  that 
grazing  on  the  unappropriated  public  domain  be  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  supei'V'ision  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  interests  of  the  livestock  men  properly  safe- 
guarded." 

Delegates  from  New  Mexico  favored  state  control  on  the  ground 
that  the  states  would  be  better  able  to  do  the  work  and  the  revenue 
should  go  into  the  state  treasuries.  Some  Utah  delegates  also  op- 
posed federal  control;  but  the  convention  defeated  a  minority  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Wyoming  delegation  advocating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment turn  over  the  lands  of  the  public  domain  ta  the  men  re- 
turning from  the  war. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Oregon  Wool  Growers' 
Association  was  one  "to  commend  the  officers  of  the  National  For- 
est for  the  careful  and  painstaking  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed their  duties." 

We  recall  the  opposition  in  the  late  nineties,  first  to  the  creation 
of  the  forest  reserves,  because  it  was  asserted  they  would  lessen 
the  grazing  area  and  reduce  the  number  of  sheep ;  and  second  to 
the  regulations'  promulgated  to  govern  their  use.  Even  then  we 
predicted  that  our  wool  growers  will  soon  learn  to  be  satisfied  with 
forest  reserve  regulations,  "jirovided  the  Administration  is  success- 
ful in  securing  the  i^rojjer  men."     In  the  Review  of  1908  we  said: 

"With  so  stupendous  a  task  on  his  hands  as  the  management  of 
the  forest  reserves  must  be,  it  is  not  surprising  that  complaints 
have  been  made  and  opposition  has  arisen  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Forester.  No  doubt  mistakes  in  management  have  occurred  and 
will  occur  in  the  future,  but  when  the  necessary  adjustments  have 
been  made  we  believe  the  sheepmen  will  quite  generally  agree  that 
the  establishment  of  the  reserves  was  a  good  thing  for  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  countiy.  Considerable  time  will  be  needed  to  devise 
and  put  in  force  satisfactory  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  reserves,  but  with  co-operation  and  honest  criticism  fairly  satis- 
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factory  results  will  eventually  be  secured  and  when  that  time  comes 
critics  of  the  present  day  will  become,  we  believe,  the  steadfast 
supporters  of  the  reserves  which  even  now  some  see  wUl  prove 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  sheep  industry  in  the  arid  West." 

The  day  of  approval  of  the  forest  reserves  long  since  arrived. 
In  fact,  so  successful  has  that  management  been  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  that  today  we  find  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  growers 
— who  in  years  gone  by  fought  bitterly  for  control  of  the  range, 
— now  uniting  in  a  demand  that  Congress  pass  legislation  to  regulate 
grazing  on  the  unappropriated  public  domain  because  "the  present 
uncontrolled  method  of  grazing  results  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  range." 

REGULATED  GRAZING  SUPPORTS   MORE  LIVESTOCK. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  livestock  men  of  the  West  are  calling 
for  this  legislation  today  in  view  of  the  splendid  results  secured. 
Secretary  Houston  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  writing  in  his 
annual  report  for  1918  said,  "that  the  number  of  cattle  under  per- 
mit for  the  1918  season  was  nearly  2,140,000,  and  of  sheep  more 
than  8,450,000.  In  two  years  there  were  placed  on  the  forests  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  additional  head  of  livestock  representing 
25,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  16,000,000  of  mutton  and  4,000,000  of 
wool,"  and  there  was  no  overgrazing.  Secretary  Houston  con- 
tinued: "The  season  of  1918  strikingly  illustrated  the  advantages 
which  the  National  Forest  ranges  offer  to  the  western  livestock  in- 
dustry. Throughout  the  West  the  ranges  outside  the  forests  were 
generally  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  drouth  conditions.  The  live- 
stock business  is  becoming  precarious  for  owners  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  open  range;  many  are  closing  out  and  the  number  of 
range  stock  is  being  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
National  Forest  ranges  is  increasing  and  their  productivity  is  rising 
under  the  system  of  regulation.  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  these  ranges  more  manifest  than  at  the  present 
time." 

Since  the  Salt  Lake  convention  adjourned  little  has  been  heard 
from  the  Association  there  formed,  no  proposed  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  principle  then  approved  having  yet  appeared  in  Congress 
at  Washington.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  interest,  if  not  opjiosi- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the  states 
represented.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Salt  Lake  con- 
vention governors  of  the  inter-mountain  states  met  to  consider  the 
issue  raised  by  the  gathering  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
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may  be  expected  soon  to  appear  in  Washington.  The  question  of 
revenues  for  tlie  several  states,  state  rights  and  related  matters 
are  understood  to  cause  a  disinclination  on  their  part  to  agree  to 
federal  control. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1907  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  urging  legislation  to  provide  for  fed- 
eral control  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
general  principles  which  now  apply  to  the  control  of  the  forest  re- 
serves, his  purpose  being  "not  to  take  control  hurriedly  but  gradu- 
ally as  grazing  districts  can  be  organized,"  the  one  prime  essential 
being  to  protect  the  homesteader  and  actual  settler.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  decade  the  men  most  directly  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  open  range  see  that  federal  control  is  the  salvation  of  their  in- 
dustry. Experts  declare  that  if  the  i^ublic  domain  were  put  under 
intelligent,  regulated  grazing  it  would  support  25  per  cent  more 
animals  than  it  now  carries.  If  that  is  true,  it  means,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  Houston,  "an  economic  gain  to  the  producer; 
a  great  asset  to  the  nation,"  and  it  shows  the  wonderful  vision 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  saw  its  necessity  so  many  years  ago. 

SHEEP   DEPREDATIONS    BY   DOGS   AND   PREDATORY   WILD  ANIMALS. 

For  many  years  two  causes  have  brought  about  losses,  heavier 
than  was  generally  understood,  to  the  sheep  grower.  These  two 
were  dogs  in  the  more  closely  settled  regions  and  predatory  wild 
animals  in  the  range  states.  Although  legislation  has  been  passed 
in  many  states  restricting  the  keeping  of  dogs,  and  continued  efforts 
have  been  made  by  sheep  herders,  and  by  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties to  destroy  wolves,  coyotes,  and  their  like,  they  have  not  been 
exterminated  and  their  ravages  continue.  In  all  the  range  states 
during  the  past  year  they  were  said  to  be  "more  numerous  than  ever 
before,"  one  floekmaster  losing  700  lambs  out  of  a  few  over  3000. 
In  this  report  for  August  the  Utah  predatory  animal  inspector  stated 
that  hunters  had  killed  245  coyotes,  48  bobcats,  one  bear,  and  three 
foxes. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1918  Secretary  Houston  .of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  said  respecting  predatory  animals:  "During 
the  year  there  were  captured  and  killed  849  wolves,  26,241  coyotes, 
85  mountain  lions,  and  3462  bobcats  and  lynxes.  It  is  estimated 
that  destruction  of  these  pests  resulted  in  a  sa\T.ng  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $2,376,650." 

In  other  than  range  states,  where  prowling  dogs  may  be  killed, 
losses  have  been  hea\'y',  though  no  doubt  reduced  by  the  dog  laws  in 
force.     In   Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i-eported 
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that  75,125  unlicensed  dogs  were  killed  in  the  state  during  the 
year  by  state  officials.  In  Kansas,  where  accurate  statistics  are 
kept,  4638  sheep  were  reported  to  have  died  from  disease  in  1917, 
while  1264  were  killed  by  dogs,  and  604  by  wolves,  out  of  flocks 
totaling  only  123,344. 

WHERE   INCREASED    SHEEP    NUMBERS    MAT   BE   KEPT. 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  wool  for  our  manufac- 
ture without  undue  reliance  upon  foreign  countries  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  realize  from  Germany's 
experience  with  insufficient  quantities  of  home  grown  supplies  and 
non-access  to  producing  countries,  how  desirable  and  necessary  are 
large  domestic  flocks  and  increased  production  of  wool  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands.  Where  are  such  increases  possible?  At  pre- 
sent, as  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years,  the  best  prospects 
seem  to  lie  in  increasing  the  smaller  flocks  on  farms  rather  than 
the  large  flocks  on  the  ranges.  This  view  is  held  by  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  whom  says  in  a  Bulletin  issued 
in  1919  that  "little,  if  any,  increase  in  production  of  sheep  on  wes- 
tern ranges  can  be  expected,  as  most  of  the  grazing  areas  are  now 
fully  stocked,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  any  material  increase 
must  come  through  the  development  of  farm  flocks.  In  no  part  of 
the  country  can  the  production  of  sheep  in  small  flocks  be  under- 
taken with  better  prospects  of  success  and  profit  than  on  irrigated 
farms  of  the  Northwest."  These  irrigated  farms  range  in  size 
from  40  to  160  acres  and  it  is  said  that  sheep  pastures  are  being 
established  on  land  valued  at  $150  and  $300  per  acre.  In  1916,  on 
the  Minidoka  Project  in  Idaho,  sheep  were  kept  on  289  farms  (the 
total  amounting  to  over  21,000),  while  in  the  Boise  Project  they 
were  to  be  found  on  154  farms,  and  it  is  said  that  while  the  farms 
on  which  sheep  are  kept  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  irrigated 
farms,  the  number  on  such  farms  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  years.  "Experience  has  shown,"  the  Bulletin  says,  "that 
the  business  is  one  that  need  not  be  confined  to  farms  or  to  any 
particular  size  or  type  or  locality,  though  conditions  in  some  locali- 
ties are  more  favorable  than  in  others,  but  there  are  not  many 
irrigated  farms  anywhere  in  the  Northwest  on  which  small  flocks  of 
sheep  could  not  be  kept  with  profit  if  given  proper  care.  As  sheep 
are  now  beino:  kept  on  comparatively  few  of  these  farms,  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  industry  in  the 
irrigated  regions.  The  i)resent  outlook  for  the  sheep  business 
appears  to  warrant  further  expansion  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  many  more  farmers  who  possess  the  qualifications  for 
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handling  sheep  should  not  keep  at  least  small  flocks."  If  sheep 
raising  can  be  done  profitably  on  lands  in  the  Northwest  valued  at 
$150  and  $300  per  acre,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  thing  can  be 
done  on  farms  throughout  the  country.  The  achievement  of  that 
desirable  result  would  be  hailed  by  the  people  of  the  country  and 
be  approved  by  none  more  heartily  than  by  the  wool  growers'  best 
and  only  customers — the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

LIMITED   CONTRACTING  WAS   BEGUN   IN   DECEMBER.        «■ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  conditions — an  abundance  of  money, 
strong  demand  for  fine  wools  and  a  world  wide  demand  for  clothing, 
— favored  a  campaign  of  speculation  in  next  year's  domestic  sup- 
plies and  a  limited  start  in  contracting  for  the  clip  of  1920  was 
reported  early  in  December.  It  made  little  progress,  however, 
owing  to  the  advance  in  discount  rates  but  chiefly  to  the  growers' 
ideas  of  values,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  under  contract, 
mostly  in  Nevada,  will  not  exceed  2,000,000  j^ounds.  At  best  it  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking  owing  to  the  many  elements  involved  in  the 
outcome,  and  has  been  condoned  in  the  past  by  many  disapproving 
of  the  custom  on  the  ground  that  "they  are  all  doing  it." 

REPORTED  NEW  WOOL  SCOURING  PROCESSES. 

During  the  year  two  announcements  were  made  of  discoveries  of 
new  methods  for  scouring  wool — one  in  the  western  part  of  this 
country  for  the  dry  scouring  by  the  use  of  certain  sands  found  in 
Colorado  and  the  other  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  by  which  no  sul- 
phuric or  other  acid  is  used.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  Wool  Company  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  plant 
in  Utah,  with  a  capacity  to  scour  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool  an- 
nually, one  third  the  production  in  1919  of  the  seventeen  states  form- 
ing the  third  group  in  our  Wool  Product  broadside.  The  ability  of 
the  process  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  it  is  doubted  by  many  and 
accepted  by  others  said  to  be  conversant  with  results.  If  the  pro- 
cess will  accomplish  what  is  claimed  for  it  the  patent  will  have  a 
material  effect  on  wool  scouring  in  this  countr>\  The  Australian 
process  which  has  been  patented  is  also  said  to  have  proven  after  a 
thorough  test  that  the  grease  can  be  extracted  in  commercial  quan- 
tities at  very  low  cost. 

The  value  of  our  imports  of  wool  manufactures  for  the  ten 
months  ended  October  31,  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows: 

1917 $18,596,.'?69 

1918 20,658,177 

1919 13,434,534 
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Almost  the  entire  difference  of  $7,213,643  between  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  the  ten  months  of  1918  and  1919  is  accounted  for  by 
the  decreased  imi:)orts  of  wearing  apparel,  which  were  $8,891,766  in 
the  former,  and  $1,731,470  in  the  same  period  of  the  latter  year. 

The  exports  of  domestic  wool  manufactures  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  valued  at  $31,247,222  as  compared  with  $17,749,821  in 
1918,  and  $18,423,556  in  1917,  $10,657,695  of  the  increase  being  due 
to  the  increased  value  of  the  exports  of  cloths  and  dress  goods  and 
wearing  apparel.  While  the  value  of  our  imports  of  wearing  ap- 
parel were  decreasing  during  1919  over  four  million  dollars,  the 
value  of  our  exports  were  increasing  from  $3,301,525  in  1918  to 
$8,314,004  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1919.  During  the  same  period  the 
value  of  our  imports  of  cloths  dropped  from  $4,619,498  in  1918  to 
$3,498,168  in  1919,  and  the  value  of  dress  goods  dropped  from 
$987,825  in  1918  to  $770,973  in  1919.  The  value  of  similar  exports 
rose  from  $7,009,554  in  1918  to  $12,353,245  in  1919,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  cloths  and  dress  goods  being  $8,084,104  more  than 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  similar  fabrics.  This  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  expanded  American  markets  caused  in  jDart  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Central  Powers  from  foreign  markets,  reconstruction 
work  in  France,  and  various  causes  in  Great  Britain  which  restricted 
her  production  and  exports. 

NUMBER   OF    SHEEP. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  wool  product  of 
the  country  and  bases  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  each 
state  on  the  wool  clip  divided  by  the  average  weight  per  fleece,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  count  the  number  of  sheep  sheared.  This 
method  produces  a  good  approximation  of  the  number  of  sheep 
of  shearing  age,  and  naturally  varies  from  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country  as  estimated  by  the  Department  for  the  country 
on  January  1  of  each  year.  We  append  extracts  from  reports  of 
some  field  agents  of  the  Department  which  give  an  idea  of  condi- 
tions in  the  several  states. 

Reports  of  Field  Agents  on  Wool  Production,  1919. 
Maine:     Some  increase  last  2  or  3  years. 
New  Hampshire:    Some  increase  the  last  3  years. 
Vermont  :     Some  gain  the  past  2  or  3  years. 
Massachusetts  :     Considerable  gain  last  3  years. 
Rhode  Island  :     Some  gain  past  3  years. 
Connecticut  :     Some  gain  the  past  3  years. 
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New  York  :  There  appears  to  have  been  no  material  change  since 
last  year.    There  was  some  increase  in  sheep  during  the  war. 

Pennsylvania  :  The  stimulated  interest  in  sheep  raising  caused  an 
increase  in  wool  production  this  year. 

Maeyxand  :  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  this 
year  compared  with  last  year,  an  increase  in  the  weight  per  fleece 
and  a  5  per  cent  in  sheep  is  the  cause. 

West  Virginia:  Production  about  same  as  1918,  according  to  wool 
men,  but  I  believe  some  increase  due  to  increase  in  number  of 
sheep,  and  so  reported  in  my  recent  special  wool  report. 

North  Carolina  :  With  the  new  dog  law,  enforcing  the  protection  of 
sheep,  the  industry  will  undoubtedly  begin  to  regain  some  of  the 
heavy  loss  that  has  steadily  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  production  is  not  greatly  different  from  last  year. 

Indiana  :  The  wool  clip  this  year  was  considerably  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  both  as  to  number  and  weight  of  fleece. 

Michigan  :  The  large  number  of  sheep  coming  into  the  State  from 
western  ranges  and  which  have  been  established  on  ranges  here, 
together  with  a  general  effort  within  the  State  to  increase  hold- 
ings insures  an  increased  wool  production  which  I  think  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  8  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  constant 
gain  during  the  past  three  years,  previous  to  which  there  had 
been  a  steady  decline. 

Wisconsin:  I  have  already  estimated  the  production  of  wool  as 
explained  in  my  letter  of  August  12th,  giving  9  per  cent  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  on  farms  and  100  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  yards.  On  this  basis,  the  total  crop  for  1918 
is  placed  at  3,310,000  pounds  as  compared  to  2,855,000  pounds  in 
1918,  giving  a  total  increase  of  practically  16  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  wool.  I  think  this  is  about  right,  as  the  high  price 
of  wool  has  stimulated  the  keeping  of  sheep  by  farmers  every- 
where in  the  State.  A  great  many  farmers  who  have  not  kept 
sheep  for  some  time  have  now  from  two  to  ten  head.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  many  Western  lambs  are  being  brought  into  northern 
Wisconsin  for  pasturing.  Every  year  the  number  of  companies 
organized  to  do  feeding  on  a  large  scale  is  increased. 

Minnesota  :  Production  increased  due  to  more  sheep  rather  than 
heavy  fleece. 

Iowa  :  A  short  time  ago  I  made  a  special  inquiry  of  county  agents 
regarding  the  wool  production  in  their  counties  this  year  com- 
pared with  last  year  and  it  appears  from  their  reports  that  there 
is  fully  12  per  cent  more  wool  clipped  this  year  than  last  year. 

South  Dakota  :  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  South  Dakota  to 
try  to  keep  a  few  more  sheep  on  the  farm,  especially  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State.  At  this  time  there  has  been  a  very  heavy 
unloading  of  sheep  in  the  north  and  western  part  of  the  State, 
because  of  the  severe  drouth  which  prevailed.  However,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  will  more  than  offset  the  shipments  out. 

Kentucky  :  Apparently  some  increase  due  to  possibly  more  sheep, 
but  not  so  certain  of  this  in  Kentucky  as  in  West  Virginia,  because 
Kentucky  is  more  strictly  an  early  spring  lamb  producing  section 
and  fewer  sheep  of  the  increase  are  held  for  shearing.  Lambs 
are  marketed  much  earlier  than  West  Virginia  lambs. 
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Tennessee:  There  are  more  sheep  in  the  State  than  last  year,  but 
after  a  mild  winter  the  fleece  is  not  so  heavy,  consequently  I 
can  not  give  so  much  increase  to  the  total  production. 

Louisiana  :  According  to  the  opinions  of  people  in  the  commercial 
wool  producing  areas  of  Louisiana  there  was  a  larger  production 
of  wool  this  year  on  account  of  a  larger  number  of  adult  sheep 
and  lambs  old  enough  to  be  sheared.  I  also  had  personal  state- 
ments from  some  of  the  railroads  that  handled  the  wool,  or  some 
of  it,  and  from  some  of  the  parties  who  bought  it,  and  these  vere 
factors  in  my  conclusion  that  there  was  more  wool  this  year  than 
last. 

Texas  :  A  very  favorable  season  has  been  had  throughout  with  abun- 
dant feed  and  a  heavy  lamb  crop.  Numbers  have  been  returned 
to  the  State  during  the  j'ear  and  the  production  is  much  heavier 
than  last  year. 

Arkansas  :  Owing  to  importation  of  better  stock  and  to  more  atten- 
tion being  paid,  our  wool  production  is  increasing. 

Idaho  :  Production  was  better  than  last  year.  Winter  was  mild  and 
early  spring  weather  was  favorable.  The  wool  was  exceptionally 
clean.    There  was  more  than  the  usual,  too. 

The  estimate  of  fleeces  sheared  shows  a  decrease  of  286,000 
fleeces,  the  number  in  1918  being  estimated  at  36,269,000  and  in 
1919  at  35,983,000.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  sheep  including  lambs  in  the  country  on  January  1, 
1919,  was  49,863.000,  and  on  the  same  day  of  1918,  48,603,000,  com- 
pared with  47,616,000  in  1917  and  48,625,000  in  1916.  The  esti- 
mated gain  of  1919  over  1918  was,  therefore,  1,260,000  head.  Of 
course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  winter  losses  from  disease  and 
exposure,  as  well  as  for  slaughter,  which  averages  at  least  800,000 
a  month  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  time  for  shearing.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  total  num- 
ber as  announced  for  January  1,  1919,  and  the  number  of  fleeces 
reported  is  not  disproportionate. 

While  there  were  fewer  fleecss  in  1919  than  in  1918,  there  is  an 
increase  both  in  the  grease  and  in  the  scoured  condition.  In  the 
foiTner  it  is  largely  due  to  a  tendency  in  the  sections  where  sheep 
are  most  numerous  to  a  heavier  weight  of  fleece.  Another  contribut- 
ing factor  was  the  very  considerable  increase  in  the  estimated 
pulled  wool  clip  from  42,000,000  to  48,300,000  pounds,  due  to  the 
heavier  slaughter  noted  at  practically  all  the  establishments  where 
federal  meat  inspection  is  maintained. 

The  heaviest  decreases  are  shown  in  New  Mexico  with  a  loss  of 
666,000;  in  Montana,  207,000;  in  Colorado,  133,000;  Arizona,  92,- 
000;  Nevada,  47,000;  Georgia,  23,000;  Oregon  18,000,  and  Califor- 
nia, 12,000.     In  the  Southern  States  a  steady  decrease  is  evident, 
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notwithstanding  the  effort  to  popularize  sheep  raising  and  wool 
growing.  Alabama  showed  a  loss  of  9000 ;  North  Carolina,  the  same 
number;  Georgia,  23,000;  South  Carolina  and  Florida  2000,  each; 
Louisiana  4000,  and  Kentucky  6000. 

A  marked  gain  of  14,000  was  shown  m  Maine;  28,000  in  New 
York;  21,000  in  Ohio;  95,000  in  Michigan;  60,000  in  Wisconsin; 
20,000  in  Iowa;  36,000  in  Missouri;  17,000  in  Kansas;  32,000  in 
Wyoming;  83,000  in  Utah;  32,000  in  Washington,  and  377,000  in 
Texas.  Those  of  Mieliigan  and  Wisconsin  were  largely  due  to  ship- 
ments from  the  West  of  sheep  to  be  prepared  for  market  on  the 
cut-over  lands  of  those  states,  and  in  Texas  to  the  season's  bounti- 
ful rainfall  and  a  determination  by  extensive  purchases  in  adjoin- 
ing states  to  retrieve  the  losses  suffered  during  several  years  of 
consecutive  drought. 

The  following  table  shows  the  clip  of  the  heaviest  producing 
states  in  the  grease  and  scoured  condition  for  the  years  1919  and 
1918,  the  states  being  arranged  according  to  their  production  of 
wool  in  the  grease. 


Wyoming  . . 
Montana  . . . 

Idaho  

Utah    

New  Mexico 

Texas 

California  . . 
Oregon    . . . . 


Greasa. 


34,707 
22,175 
21,255 
15,800 
15,076 
14,288 
13,172 
13,125 


Scoured. 


11,453,310 
7,983,000 
7,864,350 
5,530,000 
4,824,000 
4,715,040 
4,741,920 
4,331,250 


Grease. 


34,026 
23,342 
19,500 
15,800 
17,132 
11,250 
12,545 
12,500 


Scoured. 


11,228,580 
8,403,120 
7,215,000 
5,530,000 
5,482,240 
3.712  500 
4,526.200 
4,125,000 


In  seven  Rocky  Mountain  states  a  severe  drought  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1919  so  that  in  all  of  them  the  crop  production 
was  less  than  90  per  cent.  It  was  severest  in  Montana  where  the 
crop  yield  was  placed  at  41.9  per  cent,  and  in  North  Dakota  where 
it  was  70.2  per  cent.  As  a  result  the  ranges  were  said  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  1910,  a  year  in  which  they  were  exception- 
ally bad.  Because  of  the  low  production  and  the  very  high  price 
of  hay,  many  thousands  of  shee})  were  shipped  out  of  the  states 
most   affected. 
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Number  of  Sheep  as  of  January  1  for  Years  1911  to  1920, 
Inclusive,  Estimated  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  as  of  Januarj'  1,  in  each  year  for  ten  years  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1910  the  census 
reported  52,448,000  sheep.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimated 
number  in  1920  is  almost  that  of  the  year  1916,  and  that  in  the  five 
earlier  years  of  the  decade  the  numbers  are  noticeably  larger  than 
in  the  last  five  years.  The  difference  between  1911  and  1920  is  5 
million,  but  the  total  has  kept  up   well  under  adverse  conditions. 


Year.  Number. 

1920 48,615,000 

1919 48,866,000 

1918 48,603,000 

1917 47,616,000 

1916 48,625,000 


Year.  Number. 

1915 49,956,000 

1914 49,719,000 

1913 51,482,000 

1912 52,362,000 

1911 53,638,000 


THE   wool   product  OF   1919. 

From  the  Table  of  Production  it  appears  that  the  total  product  of 
sheared  wool  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1919  was  265,939,000 
pounds  and  of  pulled  wool  48,300,000  pounds,  making  an  aggregate 
wool  production  of  314,239,000  pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  of 
sheared  wool  in  1919  was  60.4  per  cent,  making  the  scoured  equiv- 
alent of  the  sheared  wool  105,127,484  pounds.  The  average  shrink- 
age of  pulled  wool  from  the  brushed  to  the  scoured  condition  was 
30  per  cent,  making  the  scoured  equivalent  of  the  pulled  wool 
33,810,000  pounds^  the  aggregate  wool  product,  sheared  and  pulled, 
being  314,239,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  138,937,484  scoured  pounds. 
In  1918  the  sheared  wool  product  was  257,921,000  pounds,  the 
pulled  wool  42,000,000  pounds,  and  the  total,  sheared  and  pulled 
was  299,921,000,  equivalent  to  130,611,290  pounds  scoured.  The 
aggregate  wool  product  in  1919  was  14,318,000  pounds  more  than 
that  of  1918,  which  in  turn  was  14,348,000  pounds  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  On  the  scoured  basis  the  product  of  1919  was 
8,326,194  pounds  larger  than  that  of  1918,  which  was  1,180,235 
pounds  larger  than  that  of  1917. 

The  following  shows  the  wool  product  figures  for  the  four  years 
1916,  1917,  1918,  1919: 

lOie.  1017.  1918.  1910. 

Sheared  wool 244,890,000  245,673,000  257,921,000  265,939.000 

Pulled  wool 43,600,000  40,000,000  42,000,000  48,300,000 

Total  wool 288,490,000  285,673,000  299,921,000  314,239,000 

Scoured  equivalent. . .     130,755,750  129,431,055  128,270,000  130,611,290 
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PULLED  WOOL. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  pro- 
duction of  pulled  wool  for  the  year  1919  at  48,300,000  pounds,  which 
is  an  increase  of  6,300,000  pounds  over  the  figures  for  1918.  This 
quantity  may  be  divided  into  qualities  unscoured  as  follows : 

POU^B. 

Fine  and  fine  medium  25,800,000 

Medium  and  coarse 22,540,000 

WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  average  weight  and  shrinkage  for  the 
whole  country  has  been  as  follows  : 


Average  Weight. 

Average  Shrinkage. 

1901 , 

Pounds. 
6.33 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
6.56 
6.66 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.70 
6.98 
6.82 
6.95 
6.76 
6.80 
6.86 
6.95 
7.11 
7.39 

Per  cent. 
60  6 

1902 

60  0 

1903 

60  8 

1904 

61  6 

1905... 

61  3 

1906 

61.8 

1907 

60.6 

1908 

60.5 

1909 

60.9 

1910 

60.0 

1911 

60.4 

1912 

59.3 

1913 

60.0 

1914 

59.2 

1915 

58.5 

1916 

59.1 

1917 

59.2 

1918 

60.8 

1919 

60.4 

The  average  yield  of  clean  wool  per  pound  this  year  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  other  years  shown  in  the  above  table 
and  equals  slightly  over  39  pounds  to  the  hundred. 

The  next  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
wool  for  a  series  of  twenty-nine  years  with  the  annual  increase 
or  decrease,  and  the  one  following  it  gives  the  production  for 
the  same  period  reduced  to  the  scoured  equivalent,  as  shown 
in  our  yearly  estimates. 


Wool  Pbodoct  < 


United  States  for  1919  Compared  ' 


[   THE   PhODDCT   of    1918. 


Maine 

New  Hampshir( 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts  . 
RhoJe  Island  . . 
Connecticut  . . , 

New  Vork 

New  Jersey. . . . 
Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

.Maryland  

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky  

Oliio   

.Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alahaina 

Mississippi  .... 

Louisiana 

Arkansas   

Tennessee    .... 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming  .... 

Idaho  

Washington. . . 

Oregon 

California  .... 
Nevada  


Total  Product 


BHtimate  of  U.B.  Departni 
of  Agriculture,  1919. 


of  AgTlcallure,  1918, 


10%  fine,  90%  medium 
5%  fine,  95%  medium 
20%    ■•      80% 
Medium 


30%  fine,  70%  medium 

Medium 

G0%  fine,  40%  medium. 
Medium 

75%  fine,  26%,  medium  . 

Medium   

60»/,  fine,  40%,  medium  . 

25%    ••      76%       '•         . 

Medium 

10%,  fine,  90%  medium  . 
6%,    "     96%       •' 
5%    "     95%       ■'        . 

10%    "     90%       " 
6%    "     96%       ■■        . 


Fine,  fine-med.,  and  mediun 


146,000 
31,000 
90,000 
lU.OOO 
4,000 
14,000 
675.0U0 
13,00iJ 
7111,000 
6,000 
186,000 
555,000 
618,000 
1,747,000 
1,279,000 
676.1*0 
616,i'00 
4;i5,li00 
419,000 
662.000 
826,000 

9,487,000 

414,000 
133,000 

24,000 
142,000 
131,000 

96,000 
1,16,0110 
157,000 


1,767,000 

231,000 

219,000 

646,000 

215,000 

2,640,1190 

4,083.000 

2.6H0,000 

672,000 

1,644.000 

1,780,000 

1,382,000 

2,135,000 

1,361,000 

835,000 

2,393,000 

1,984,000 

76,000 

24,726,000 


Wool  Product. 

Pounds. 

936.000 

202.000 

690,000 

126,000 

26,000 

84,000 

4,022,000 

92,000 

6,013,000 

31,000 

812,000 

2,943,000 

3,211,000 

13,104,000 

9,466,000 

5,003,000 

4,129,000 

3,306,000 

3,143,000 

6,296,000 

6,864,000 

67,497,000 

2,071,000 
687,000 
103,000 
440,000 
460,000 
405.000 
666,000 
612,000 
422,000 

2,052,000 

7,808,000 

1,764,000 
1,730,000 
4,842,000 
1,654,000 
22,175,000 
34,707,000 
21,265,000 
5,779.000 
13,125,000 
13,172.000 
10,600.000 
15,800.000 
8,983,000 
6.260,000 
15,076.000 
14.288,000 
534,000 

190,634,000 


Pounds. 

642,880 

116,140 

368,800 

72,600 

14,750 

49,560 

2,051.220 

64,280 

2,466,370 

18,290 

479,080 

1,471,500 

1,968,710 

6,168,880 

4,733,000 

2,761,650 


,790 


1,785,924 
1,671,600 
2,648.000 
3,226,200 

34,623,024 

1,284,020 
340,460 
69,740 
266,200 
266,800 
238,950 
387,040 
342,720 
236,320 

1,210,680 

4,621,930 

648,980 

622,800 
1,936,800 

611,980 
7.983,000 
11,453,310 
7,864,350 
1,791,490 
4,331,260 
4,741,920 
3,406,000 
6,630,000 
3,323,710 
1,841,000 
4,824,320 
4,716,040 

197,580 

65,882,630 


132,000 
27,000 
92,000 
20,000 
4,000 
14,000 
647,000 
16,000 
713,000 
6,000 
133,000 
644,000 
624,000 
1,726,000 
1,184,000 
671,000 
606,000 
876,000 
421,000 
642,000 
790,000 

9,186,000 

408,000 
142,000 

26,000 
166,000 
133,000 
106,000 
156,000 
161,000 

82,000 
426,000 


2,000 


214,000 

217,000 

641,000 

206,000 

2,847,000 

4,051,000 

2,468,000 

640,000 

1,662,000 

1,792,000 

1,429,000 

2,052,000 

1,494,000 

927,000 

3,059,000 

1,607,000 

76,000 

26,281,000 


Wool  Product. 

Pounds. 

883,000 

192,000 

663,000 

119,000 

24,000 

76,000 

3,880,000 

88,000 

4,774,000 

31,000 

773,000 

2,830,000 

3.068,000 

12.600,0011 

8,766,000 

4,766,000 

4,048,000 

2,850,000 

3,112,000 

4,816,000 

6,582,000 

63,828,000 

1,918,000 
670,000 
103,000 
478,000 
426,000 
368,000 
619,000 
694,000 
402,000 

1,954,000 

7,432,000 

1,624,000 
1,696,000 
4,747,000 
1,660,000 
23,342,000 
34,026,000 
19,500,000 
6,604,000 
12,600,000 
12,515,0C0 
10,000,000 
16,800,000 
9,261,000 
6,656,000 
17,132,000 
11,260,000 
518,000 

186,601,000 


Pounds. 

612,140 

109.440 

344.760 

69,020 

14.160 

44,840 

2,063,300 

61,920 

2,339,260 

18,290 

466,070 

1,416,000 

1,865,380 

6,922,000 

4,382,600 

2,620,750 

2,064,480 

1,311,000 

1,666.000 

2,407,600 

3,042,600 

32,600,410 

1,189,160 
330,600 
69,740 
277,240 
247,080 
217,120 
366,210 
332,640 
225,120 

1,152,860 

4,396,770 


610,660 
1,898,800 

677,200 
8,403,120 
11,228,680 
7,216,000 
1,706,240 
4,126,000 
4,626,200 
3,000,000 
6,630,000 
3,426,670 
1,979,600 
6,482,240 
3.712,600 

191,660 

64,214,150 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Michigan. 

In.liaiia. 

lllinuis. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 


Virginia. 
North  Carolin 
South  Carolin 
Georgia. 
Florida. 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. 


Nebraska. 

S  .uth  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 

Moi<t.aMa. 

Wyoming. 

Idaho. 

Washington, 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 


Total  Product. 
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Fleece  and  Pulled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grease. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899., 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


pounds 


Product. 


307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,261 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110,749 
321,362,750 
318,547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,490,000 
285,573,000 
299,921,000 
314,239,000 


Decrease. 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


6,747,999 

2,814,800 
14,504,500 
7,868,100 
5,983,300 
1,415  000 
287,000 
2,917,000 


IncreaBe. 


25,606,898 
16,519,733 


7,567,433 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 
13,838,650 


4,3H3,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833,571 

16,972,428 


14,348,000 
14,318,000 


Beginning  with  the  year  1914  the  estimate.s  are  those  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  wool  product  for 
the  year  1919  shows  an  increase  of  14,318,000  pounds  over  that 
for  1918,  which  in  turn  was  14,348,000  pounds  larger  than  that 
of  1917.  The  increase  of  the  product  of  1919  over  that  of  1917 
is  therefore  28,666,000  pounds.  The  Department  has  increased 
the  pulled  wool  figures  by  6,300,000  pounds,  and  it  makes  the 
fleece  wool  product  for  1919,  265,939,000  pounds,  and  the  pulled 
wool  48,300,000  pounds. 
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Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Pulled. 


1891 pounds 

1892 

1893 " 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 " 

1898 " 

1899 " 

1900 "■ 

1901 , 

1902 

1903 

1904 " 

1905 

1906 

1907 " 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 " 

1912 " 

1913 .   " 

1914 " 

1915 

1916 " 

1917 

1918 

1919 " 


Product. 


139 
145 
151 
140 
125 
115 
111 
111 
113 
118 
126 
137 
124 
123 
126 
129 
130 
135 
142 
141 
139 
136 
132 
131 
131 
130 
129 
130 
138 


,326,703 
,300,318 
,103,776 
,292,268 
,718,690 
,284,579 
,365,987 
,661,581 
,958,468 
,223,120 
,814,690 
,912,085 
,366  405 
,935,147 
,527,121 
,410,942 
,359,118 
,360,648 
,223,785 
,805,813 
,896,195 
,860,652 
,022,080 
,840,680 
,987,960 
,755,750 
431,055 
611,290 
937,484 


Decrease. 


301,517 


10,811,508 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


417,972 
1,809.618 
3,029,543 
4,844,572 


1,232,210 


Increase. 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264,652 

8,591,570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 
2,883,821 
948,176 
5,001,530 
6,863,137 


613,600 
147,280 


1,324,695 
1,180,235 
8,326,194 


AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1914-1919. 

An  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies  for  the  year  1919, 
that  is,  the  clip  of  the  year,  imports  to  October  1,  and  stock 
held  by  dealers  January  1,  1919,  but  not  including  stocks  held  by 
manufactui'ers,  either  in  store  or  at  the  mills,  follows.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  a  series  of  years  are  included  in  the  table, 
which  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  estimate  of 
supplies  in  dealers'  hands,  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
of  imports,  and  the  preceding  tables. 
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1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 
and  pulled  .   . 

Domestic    wool 
on   band  Jan- 
uary 1   .   .   . 

Foreign     wool 
on    hand  Jan- 
uary 1    .    .   .    . 

In     bond    Jan- 
uary I       ... 

Foreign  wool  im- 
ported,   Jan- 
uary     1     to 
July  1   .   .   .    . 

Pounds. 
290,192,000 

64,483,155 

28,550,094 
*2,257,505 

187,933,386 

Pounds. 
288,777,000 

54,347,785 

53,579,973 
*1,092,457 

221,454,523 

Pounds. 
288,490,000 

89,188,467 

12,903,962 
♦2,064,474 

307,949,002 

Pounds. 
285,573,000 

58,133,380 

20,672,104 
■  *2,748,955 

281,131,296 

Pounds. 
299,921,000 

59,186,612 

30.411,548 
"574,723 

239,266,683 

Pounds. 
314,239,000 

68,572,887 

13,350,022 
*t,531,7S4 

207,954,294 

Total     .   .   . 

Imports     of 
wool,  July 
1  to  Oct.  1, 

573,416,122 
51,157,044 

619,251,738 
73,886,311 

750,595,905 

45,671,006 

648,258,735 
83,417,857 

629,360,566 

141,211,062 
770,571,628 

605,647,987 
135,689,143 

ToUl  to  Oct.  1 

624,573,166 

693,138,049 

796,266,911 

731,676,092 

741,337,130 

*  Mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 


The  imports  of  wool  in  October,  1919,  amounted  to  45,066,633 
pounds,  as  compared  with  50,087,541  pounds  in  October,  1918. 

The  gross  imports  for  the  four  months  ended  October  31, 
1919,  were  as  follows : 


1919. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mobair,  etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 
31,325,976 
41,655,260 
38,164,697 
28,411,862 

Pounds. 
218,301 
775,443 

721,87;^ 
2,158,350 

Pounds. 
331,068 
939,086 
801,825 
939,692 

Pounds. 
4,702,389 
6,704,876 
9,348,609 
13,556,729 

Pounds. 

36,577,684 

August 

September 

October 

50,074,655 
49,036,804 
45,066,633 

Total 

139,557,785 

3,873,967 

3,011,471 

34,312,553 

180,766,776 

For   the   corresponding   foui'   months   of   the   four   preceding 
years  the  imports  were  : 


Class  I. 

Class  II.* 

Class  m. 

Total. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

62,162,927 

34,781,155 

65,883,543 

109,837,410 

Pounds. 

10,737,667 
5,708,869 
9,638,837 
6,885,438 

Pounds. 

33,551,354 
13,510,129 
18,623,354 
28,821,618 

Pounds. 

106.451,948 
53,950,153 
94,145,764 

145,544,466 

*  Including  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 
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THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

The  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  1890  to  date  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  the 
wool  clip  of  the  year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental 
fiscal  year,  the  clip  of  a  calendar  year  is  added  to  the  imports 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  thus  the  supply  of  new  wool  available  for 
the  year  is  clearly  indicated.  To  illustrate,  the  clip  of  the  year 
beginning  January  1,  1890,  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1890-91,  which  began  six  months  later,  on  July  1,  1890. 

Wool  Pkoduced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for  Consumption. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Retained 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Imports. 

and 

Production. 

for  Con- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 
I.  and  II. 

ClasH 
III. 

sumption. 

for  Con- 
sumption. 

cent  of 
Foreign. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1890-91.. 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

36,783,501 

89,882,024 

309,474,856 

435,848,459 

345,966,435 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,210,019 

53,350,167 

92,312,922 

307,101,507 

452,562,140   360,249,218 

14.81 

1892-93.. 

172,433,838 

4,310,495 

46,189,082 

122,026,119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748 

379,115,629 

12.18 

1893-94. . 

55,152,585 

6,497,654 

7,167,380 

42,007,798 

348,538,138 

397,193,069 

355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.  . 

206,081,890 

6,622,190 

98,388,318 

105,402,507 

325,210,712 

524,722,428 

419,319,921 

23.46 

1895-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,217 

126,966,355 

97,918,882 

294,296,726 

512,235,982 

414,317,100 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598 

235,282,735 

112,141,457 

272,474,708 

614,626,136 

502,485,908 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132,795,302 

2,625,971 

47,480,033 

82,810,437 

259,153,251 

389,322,582 

306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870 

60,947,423 

266,720,684 

329,361,558   268,387,135 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,918,455 

7,912,557 

44,680,424 

105,525,783 

272,191,330 

420,197,228   314,671,445 

14.20 

1900-01.  . 

103,583,505 

3,790,067 

32,865,844 

67,127,159 

288,636,621 

388,430,059   321,502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,576,966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93,842,199 

302,502,382 

465,851,407   371,694,390 

18.65 

1902-03.. 

177,137,796 

3,511,914 

54,747,533 

119,397,268 

316,341,032 

489,966,914   370,569,646 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173,742,834 

3,182,803 

55,999,545 

114,880,236 

287,450,000 

458,010,031 

345,129,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,135,746 

2,561,648 

134,407,321 

112,292,726 

291,783,032 

538,357,130 

426,066,402 

31.54 

1905-06.. 

201,688,668 

5,642,859 

98,336,137 

97,902,153 

295,488,438 

491,534,247 

393,632,094 

24.99 

1906-07.. 

203,847,545 

3,446,748 

91,726,655 

108,888,982 

298,716,130 

499,115,927 

390,226,945 

23.50 

1907-08.. 

125,980,524 

5,626,463 

57,846,442 

62,690,077 

298,294,750 

418,648,811 

346,141,192 

16.71 

1908-09.. 

266,409,304 

3,523,975 

164,867,536 

99,046,169 

311,138,321 

574,023,650 

476,005,877 

34.60 

1909-10.. 

263,928,232 

4,055,473 

139,846,192 

120,074,087 

'  328,110,749 

587,983,508 

467,909,421 

29.90 

1910-11.. 

137,647,641 

8,205,699 

45,414,054 

84,027,888 

i  321,362,750 

450,804,692 

366,776,804 

12.38 

1911-12.. 

193,400,713 

1,719,870 

85,531,845 

106,148,998 

318,547,900 

510,228,743 

404,078,845 

21.12 

1912-13.. 

195,293,255 

4,423,161 

80,883,313 

109,986,781 

304,043,400 

494,913,494 

384,926,713 

21.00 

1913-14. . 

247,648,869 

1,141,874 

144,839,106 

101,667,879 

296,175,300 

542,682,285 

441,014,406 

32.84 

1914-15.. 

308,083,429 

7,259,934 

236,631,246 

64,192,249 

290,192,000 

591,015,495 

526,823,246 

44.91 

1915-16.. 

534,828,022 

1,803,570 

423,755,453 

109,268,999 

288,777,000 

821,801,452 

712,532,453 

59.49 

1916-17.. 

372,372,218 

3,978,724 

302,869,173 

67,672,671 

'  288,498,600 

1  656,892,094 

589,219,423 

51.40 

1917-18.. 

379,129,934 

1,H27,873 

319,301,542 

58,993,662 

;  2S5,573,000 

662,875,061 

603,881,399 

52.87 

1918-19.. 

422,414,985 

1,151,089 

337,631,158 

84,178,455 

299,921,000 

721,184,896 

637,006,441 

53.00 

1919-20 . . 

314,239,000 

1 1 

The  proportion  of  foreign  fine  wools  increased  somewhat  last 
year,  from  52.87  per  cent  in  1918  to  53  per  cent  in  the  present 
year,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1916,  is  the  largest 
percentage  recorded.  The  total  quantity  of  fine  wools  retained 
for  consumption,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  amounted  to  637,- 
006,441  pounds,  an  increase  of  33,125,132  pounds  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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The  net  imports  of  Class  I  and  II  wools  amounted  to  337,631,- 
158  pounds  and  exceeded  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  by 
18,329,616  pounds.  The  net  imports  of  Class  III  wools  were 
84,178,455  pounds,  and  are  about  equal  to  those  of  the  year 
1910-1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  annual  sup- 
plies for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in  1888,  the  ten-year 
periods  1888-1897,  1893-1902,  1903-1912,  and  1908-1917,  and 
the  supply  for  1918  and  1919. 

Wool  Supply,  1888-1919.  —  Domestic  Production  and  Imports 
LESS  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888   1892      Five  years    total 

Pounds. 
2,122,407,842 

424.481,568 
2,549,920,592 

509,984,118 
4,672,328,434 

467,232,843 
1,988,771,621 

397,755,324 
4,538,692,213 

453,869,221 
2,476,984,249 

495,396,850 
4,465,755,870 

446.575,587 
2,541,688,925 

508,337,785 
5,018,673,174 

501,867,317 
3,107,304,820 

621,460,964 
5,648,993,747 

564,899,375 

662,875,061 

721,184,896 

Potmdn. 
1,686,818,840 
337,3(i3,768 

1893  1897      Five  years    total 

2,070,423,829 

414,084,766 

3,757,242,669 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1888  1897      Ten  years,  total 

375,724,267 

1898  1902.     Five  vears    total 

1,582,374,537 
316,474,907 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1893-1902.     Ten  vears,  total 

3,652,798,366 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

365,279,837 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  vears 

1,925,618,882 
385,123,776 

1898-1907.     Ten  years,  total 

3,507,993,419 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

350,799,342 

1908-1912.     Five  years,  total 

2,060,912,139 
412,182,428 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1903-1912.     Ten  years,  total 

3,986,531,021 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

398,653,102 

1913-1917.     Five  years,  total 

2,654,513,190 

Annual  average,  five  years 

530,902,636 

190^8-1917.     Ten  years,  total 

4,715,425,329 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

471,542,533 

1918    

603,881,399 

1919 

637,006.4-11 

MOHAIR. 

As  no  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  mohair  in  this 
country  are  available,  we  must  rely  upon  estimates  by  the  largest 
users  in  the  country  who  place  it  this  year  at  8,000,000  pounds 
double  the  production  of  1910  and  an  increase  of  2,000,000  over 
the  estimate  of  19  18. 
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Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  of  domestic  mohair. 

Mohair  Production  in  the  United  States. 
United  States  Census  Reports  and  Commercial  Estimates. 


1900. 
1910. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Year. 


454,932 
1,682,912 


Weight  of  Mohair. 


Pounds. 
961,328 

3,778,706 

4,000,000* 

4,500,000* 

4,500,000* 

6,000,000* 

6,000,000* 

6,000,000* 

6,000,000* 

8,000,000* 


♦Commercial  estimate. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  figures  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  by  months 
during  ten  months,  January  to  October,  inclusive,  for  the  three 
years  1917,  1918,  1919,  the  slaughter  of  sheep  at  establishments 
where  federal  meat  inspection  is  maintained.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing slaughter  is  shown,  being  437,244  larger  in  1918  than  during 
the  ten  months  of  the  preceding  year;  2,005,670  larger  in  1919 
than  in  1918,  and  2,442,914  larger  in  1919  than  in  the  ten 
months  of  1917,  The  figures  for  the  entire  year  of  1919  are  not 
yet  available,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  compare  the 
entire  twelve  months  of  the  three  years. 

The  Department  reports  9,343,000  slaughtered  ixnder  federal 
inspection  in  the  calendar  year  1917,  and  10,320,000  in  1918.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Department  that  in  addition  2,779,000  were 
slaughtered  throughout  the  country  in  1917,  making  the  total  for 
that  year  12,122,000,  and  3,069,000  for  1918,  making  the  total 
for  that  year  13,389,000. 
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Number  of  Sheep  Slaughtered  at  Points  Having  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  in  the  United  States.  Ten  Months,  January  to  Octo- 
ber, Inclusive,  1917,   1918,   1919. 

Sheep. 


Month. 


January   

February 

March 

April 

May 

June   

July 

August   

September  

October    

Total  10  months 


1919. 


Number. 

1,003,880 

753,940 

737,836 

807,751 

894,324 

931,466 

1,146,464 

1,233,883 

1,291,979 

1,413,805 


10,215,328 


1918. 


Number. 
779,934 
655,015 
735,595 
613,814 
6.59,063 
737,298 
869,403 
936,683 
1,028,645 
1,194,208 

8,209,658 


1917. 


Number. 
956,416 
818,640 
861,331 
777,346 
632,451 
710,031 
688,20.5 
765,939 
740,122 
821,933 


7,772,414 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  sheep  at  ten  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  country,  the  slaughter  for  ten  months  of 
1919,  January  to  October,  inclusive,  at  the  same  points  at  which 
the  federal  meat  inspection  is  maintained.  These  have  been 
taken  from  tables  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  wide  margin  of  7,979,596  between  the  receipts  at  the 
markets  reported  and  the  slaughterings,  some  of  which  are 
accounted  for  by  shipments  from  the  receiving  points.  There  are 
at  least  twelve  more  so  called  principal  markets  in  the  country 
whose  receipts  while  severally  smaller  make  up  a  very  consider- 
able total.  A  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  seven  western  markets  during  1919  over  the  preceding  year 
was  attributed  to  increased  production  both  in  the  fleece  states 
and  the  West,  and  also  to  enforced  liquidation  of  flocks  in  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Oregon,  which  suffered  severely  from 
drought  conditions. 
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Receipts  of  Sheep,  and  Slaughter  at  Ten  of  the  Principal  Markets 
FOR  Ten  Months,  January  to  October  31,   1919. 


Chicago,  111 

Omaha,  Neb 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Denver,  Colo 

Jersey  Citv.  X.J 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  . . . 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  . . . 
National  Stock  Yards,  111 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Receipts. 

Slaughter. 

4,204,336 

3,099,411 

3,287,562 

1,323,432 

1,696,796 

1,011,130 

1,477,373 

196,466 

1,110,327 

329,268 

839,349 

152,070 

836,026 

576,563 

668, .342 

148,369 

562,440 

430,734 

508,963 

189,634 

15,191,514 

7,457,077 

THK    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  prices  of  wool  have  advanced  so  greatly  since  1914  and  even 
since  April  that  the  usual  price  chart  could  no  longer  contain  the 
various  lines.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  draw  the  chart  on  a 
different  and  smaller  scale  without  the  usual  colored  lines  used 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  others.  Not  since  the  chart  was  first 
constructed  in  1895  have  prices  been  to  so  high  a  point  as  they 
reached  in  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  in  Boston  of  a 
line  of  average  wools  as  reported. 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  PRICES  OF  WOOL  AND  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  1916  TO  1919,  INCLUSIVE 


Jan..  April.  July,  Oct.,    Jan.,  April.  Jaly.  Oct.,    Jan.,  April,  July.  Oct.,        Jan.,  April.  July. 
1916  1917  1918  OcU-Dec.  31.  1919 


Jan..  April,  July,  Oct.,     Jan.,  April,  July.  Oct.,      Jan.,  April.  July,  Oct.,  Jan..  April.  July, 

1916  1917  1918  Oct.- Dec.  31,  1919 


Territory  F.  &F.M. 


Ky.  Combing  I  Grease  ■        _ 
n.Philli|)Avg.  Grt-ose  -^  P,— ' 


// 

/ 1 

1 

A 

If 

A 

ll 

\\ 

^J 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

1  / 

XX' 

// 

^•-  "     z 

.:---^ ,  / 

^ 

.,,—  -■    / 

-"'' 

'    /' 

^. 

y' 

•/  / 

/ 

--^y 

' 

-""^ 

London  price  of  Port  Phillip  Wool 
Boston  prices  of   American  Wools 


60' s  Botany  Top  Bradford 


40's  X  bred  Top 


/ 

/ 

/ 

y 

^       \ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

/ 

, ' 

Bradford  prices  of  Merino  and  Crossbred  Tops 
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BOSTON    WOOL    PRICES. 


The  Boston  prices  of  domestic  wools  in  October  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  : 


Comparative   Prices   of  Domestic    Wool   in    Boston,    October,    1905-1919. 


« 

« 

t» 

OD 

» 

© 

H 

« 

« 

* 

lO 

« 

l» 

OD 

9 

O 

© 

0 

O 

O 

FN 

•^ 

»H 

in 

H 

>4 

p^ 

^ 

w4 

9 

9 

es 

e 

9 
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9> 

OS 

9 

» 

9 

O 

O 

9 

9 

H 

p^ 

w* 

H 

r* 

r4 

rt 

H 

M 

1H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 

AND  West  Virginia. 

(Washed.) 

XX  and  above     .   .   . 

S6i 

34 

34 

33 

36 

30 

28 

31 

26 

30 

32 

40 

77 

80 

.     .  1 

Medium     

4U 

40 

40 

34 

40 

34 

31 

37 

30 

33 

40 

* 

* 

90 

.     .  1 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

37i 

36 

38| 

35 

40 

34 

30 

34 

27 

31 

34 

43 

83 

90 

,     .  1 

{Unleashed.) 

Fine 

27 

26 

27 

23 

28 

22 

20 

23 

20 

24 

■26 

33 

65 

65 

72 

Medium      

34i 

33 

33 

26 

36 

28 

25 

30 

23 

27 

36 

* 

75 

75 

72 

Fine  Delaine       .    .    . 

30 

28 

31 

28 

33 

26 

24 

28 

22 

26 

30 

37 

76 

75 

84 

Michigan,    Wisconsin, 

New  York,  etc. 

(  Washed.) 

Fine 

31* 

30* 

30* 

28* 

31* 

28* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

» 

65 

.   .  1 

Medium      

40 

39 

39 

33 

38 

33 

30 

36 

29 

32 

38 

* 

* 

75 

.   .  1 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

36 

34 

37 

34 

38 

32 

28 

33 

26 

29 

32 

* 

« 

75 

.   .  1 

( I'mcashed.) 

Fine 

25 

24 

25^ 

22 

26 

20 

18 

22 

19 

22 

24 

30 

62 

62 

68 

Medium     

33 

32 

32 

25 

34 

27 

24 

29 

22 

26 

35 

41 

73 

,73 

68 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

28 

26 

29 

26 

32 

25 

22 

26 

21 

24 

28 

36 

72 

72 

80 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

( Unwashed.) 

Medium      

35 

33 

31 

25 

35 

28 

25 

31 

24 

27 

39 

44 

78 

78 

75 

Missouri,     Iowa,    and 

Illinois. 

( Unwashed.) 

Medium     ...... 

34 

32 

30 

24 

32 

26 

23 

28 

22 

25 

35 

40 

73 

73 

68 

Texas. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Fine,  12  montba  .   .    . 

75 

70 

71 

55 

75 

60 

52 

62 

52 

58 

68 

83 

1.75 

1.75 

1.80 

Fall,  fine 

62 

58 

68 

45 

60 

50 

44 

50 

43 

48 

57 

60 

1.45 

1.45 

1.35 

California. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Spring,        Northern, 

free,  1-2  months   . 

74 

70 

68 

80 

70 

55 

48 

54 

48 

53 

65 

80 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65 

Fall,  free 

62 

60 

58 

40 

53 

45 

40 

45 

40 

45 

55 

57 

1.40 

1.40 

1.15 

Territory    Wool,  in- 

cluding   Montana, 

Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Staple  fine 

76 

71 

73 

60 

78 

65 

60 

67 

54 

60 

72 

90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.90 

"      medium     .   .   . 

70 

66 

68 

52 

70 

57 

52 

60 

47 

53 

65 

80 

1.50 

1.50 

1.35 

Clothing,  fine   .... 

72 

68 

65 

53 

70 

58 

50 

60 

48 

55 

68 

80 

1.70 

1.70 

1.65 

"        medium  .   . 

68 

63 

60 

45 

65 

50 

45 

56 

43 

50 

60 

78 

1.40 

1.40 

1.20 

*  Nominal. 

■  The  quantity  of  washed  wools  now  coming  to  market  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  and  they  are 
considered  almost  obsolete  by  the  trade. 
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BOSTON    RECKIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wools  separately  and  also  the  total  receipts,  with  the  reported 
shipments  of  all  wools  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  as  compiled 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  wool  received  and  the  quantity 
reported  shipped  from  Boston,  which  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  refusal  of  some  companies  to  report  shipments,  and  the 
evidently  larger  quantities  transported  by  motor  trucks  and 
other  vehicles. 

Yearly  Receipts   and   Shipments   of   Wool    at   Boston  for   Thirteen 
Years  1907-1919,  Inclusive. 


Receipts. 

Shipments 
Rbpohted. 

Year. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

All  Wools. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1907 

185,879,807 

96,212.199 

282,092,006 

236,24H,461 

1908 

190,470,281 

76,097,317 

266,567,548 

198,523,505 

1909 

247,463,739 

149,487,123 

396,950,862 

263,810,867 

1910 

195,536,835 

81,173,849 

276,710,684 

217,761,880 

1911 

230,391,364 

67,759,223 

298,150,587 

217,239,723 

1912 

236,458,198 

124,143,562 

360,601,760 

276,912,464 

1913 

161,800,680 

63,336,325 

225,136,325 

183,710,214 

1914 

190,730,629 

144,145,491 

334,876,120 

267,149,305 

1915 

181,700,678 

247,914,385 

429,615,063 

272,473,422 

1916 

205,194,677 

234,998,488 

440,193,165 

302,868,263 

1917 

210,124,902 

296,461,275 

506,586,177 

279,850,815 

1918 

183,296,708 

320,180,422 

503,477,130 

200.558,487 

1919 

213,904,935 

265,112,318 

479,017,253 

149,646,027 

The  following  tables  show  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1916  to  1919, 
inclusive,  and  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston  as  reported 
by  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year  1919 : 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    BY    PORTS    AND    CLASSES. 

These  tables  show  the  gross  imports  of  wool  brought  into  the 
three  principal  wool  importing  centers  by  classes  and  ports,  but 
as  stated  in  the  footnote  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
wool  imported  each  year  into  minor  ports.  The  tables  show  an 
increase  of  67,511,052  pounds  of  all  classes  of  wool  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1918.  Boston  retains  her 
supremacy  in  the  importation  of  Class  I  wools,  receiving  223,- 
758,791  pounds,  against  90,613,838  pounds  at  New  York,  and 
1,263,216  pounds  at  Philadelphia.  The  imports  of  these  wools  at 
New  York  jumped  from  38,460,632  in  1918  to  90,613,838  in  1919, 
considerably  more  than  double  the  quantity  imported  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  importation  of  Class  III  wools 
increased  17,303,817  pounds,  from  48,808,361  pounds  in  1918  to 
66,112,178  pounds  in  1919.  They  were  nearly  17,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  receipts  of  similar  wools  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia combined.  The  total  importation  of  such  wools  into  the 
three  ports  was  73,097,001,  and  of  all  wools,  including  mohair, 
408,635,035. 

Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  etc.,  by  Ports  and  Classbs. 
Boston: 

Class     I    223,758,791 

"      II   7,281,606 

"    III   3,705,012 

New  York  : 

Class     I  90,613,838 

"      II  2,527,114 

"    III  66,112,178 

Philadelphia  : 

Class     I   1,263,216 

"      II   93,467 

«'    III   13,279,813 

Total  408,635,035 

Note  :    These  figures  represent  about  96  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  1919,  fiscal  year,  the  imports  at  all  ports  were  : 

Class       I   327,944,887 

II   2,383,651 

Mohair    7,908,092 

Class  III   84,178,455 

Total 422,414,985 

In  the  upper  table  the  imports  of  Mohair  are  included  with  Class  II  wooli. 
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COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT. 

The  countries  of  production  and  immediate  shipment  of  wools 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1919,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  from  each  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  which  is  compiled  from  the  "  Monthly  Sum- 
maries "  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Wool  Imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30,  1919,  by  Countries  of  Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and 
Classes. 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


cocntriks  of 
Production. 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Europe : 
Iceland  and 

Iceland  and 

Faroe  Islands 

Pounds. 

266,215 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,977,080 

329 

36,947 

226,045 

Pounds. 

2,243,295 
329 

rj.            ■  * 

Greece 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe    . 

I  Spain 

\  France 

i  Turkey  in  Europe 

73,634 
26,000 
1,148,140 
15,010 
111,386 

110,581 

Portugal     .... 
Russia  in  Europe, 

252  045 

1,148,140 

201,790 

Spain 

1        328,186 

84,616 

'  i7,'701 

"li852,681 
24,739 

■ 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

!        102,316 

United  Kingdom : 
England     .   .   . 

England     ..... 
j  Scotland 

38,918 
122,094 

100 

39,018 

Scotland     .   .  . 

1     1,999,514 

1,801,397 

Total   .... 

84,715 

4,337,312 

6,223,424 

Asia: 

850 

47,040 

3,751,298 

28,747,295 

423,526 

) 

British  India    .   . 

1  British  India    .   .  . 

( England 

fChina 

1  Japan 

j  Canada  ..... 
(.England 

Japan     

Russia  in  Asia     .   . 

Turkey  in  Asia  .    . 

England 

66,211 

1,044,500 

9,419,649 

743,080 

8,H00 

33,898 

24,230 

1     4,919,916 

'410,464 

10,017 
849,237 

China 

1,000 
53,122 

^  40,243,343 
132,594 

Japan      

Ilussiain  Asia  .    . 
Turkey  in  Asia  . 

53,272 
108,364 
116,008 

26,244 
276,524 

66,685 

988 

177,000 

252,900 

434.493 
26,232 

453,6i4 

Total 

11,584,941 

717,486 

359,254 

33,648,421 

46,210,102 

(  Canada 

'  England 

(  British  S.  Africa    . 

Atrica  : 

British  S.  Africa, 

84,261 

4,320 

47,878,642 

15,630 

37,'528 

115 

51,869 

6,278,359 

*  31230,507 

1  67,565,601 

Egypt     

33,768 

j          49,298 

Canada  

Mexico 

(  Newfoundland  and 

Total 

47,982,753 

37,528 

6,364,111 

3,230,507 

67,614,899 

North  Ambrica: 

Canada 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

6,959,279 
28,374 

334,901 
200 

14,170 
76,513 

3,985 
2,167 

24,074 
4,678 

7,322,239 
35,419 

and  Labrador, 

(  Canada 

Total 

6,887,663 

425,784 

6,162 

28,752 

7,448,341 

1 
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Wool  Imported  into  the  United  States,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Countries  op 
Production, 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  in. 

Total. 

Cbntral  America  : 

Guatemala    .... 

Pounds. 
36,914 

Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
371,561 
515 

Pounds. 

408,476 
515 

Total 

36,914 

372,076 

408  990 

Argentina 

South  America: 
Argentina     .   .   . 
Brazil 

121,579,497 

1,181,355 

16,690,943 

29,820 

900 

16,125,000 

11,078 

760,747 

1,240 

2,247,426 

6,720,795 

11,518 

139,451,795 
29  820 

Bolivia 

Bolivia 

(  Panama 

j  Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador     

174,090 

1,117 

6,888,162 

23,147 

899,364 

962 

175,052 

Chile 

88,752 

1  23,103,931 

34,225 
1,660,111 

180 
972,168 

Peru 

Uruguay    .... 

IPeru 

Uruguay    

2,607,330 
34,386,870 

21,398 

j     5,849,742 

41,107,666 
11,518 

Total   .       ... 

166,559,577 

1,202,753 

1,062,062 

42,599,467 

211.423,859 

(  Australia 

1  England 

(  Canada 

i  New  Zealand   .   .  . 
1  Canada  

Australasia  : 
Australia      and 

77,600,344 
95,522 

196,095 
14,904,938 

194,483 

31,798 

'9,670 

1  77,933,329 

Tasmania      .   . 

j 

New  Zealand   .   . 

Total 

92,991,382 

31,798 

9,570 

93,032,750 

Dutch  East  Indies, 
Dutch  West  Indies, 
Danish  West  Indies, 

Sundry  Islands  : 

270 

270 

Dutch  W.  Indies, 

48,700 
3,650 

48,700 

3,650 

Total       .   .       . 

270 

52,350 

52,620 

Grand  Totals 

327,944,887 

2,383,651 

7,908,092 

84,178,455 

422,414,985 
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Places  or  Production. 


Europe    .... 

Asia 

Africa  .... 
North  America 
CeDtral  America 
South  America 
Australasia  .  . 
Islands    .... 

ToUls  .   .   . 


Class  I. 


1,801,397 

11,584,941 

47,982,753 

6,987,653 

36,914 

166,559,577 

92,991,382 

270 


327,944,887 


Class  II. 


717,486 

37,528 

425,784 


1,202,753 


2,383,551 


Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 


84,715 

359,254 

6,364,111 

6,152 


1,062,062 
31,798 


7,908,092 


Class  III. 


,337,312 
548,4-21 
•230,507 

28,752 

872,076 

599,467 

9,570 

52.350 


84,178,465 


Total. 


6,223,424 

46,210,102 

67,614,899 

7,448,341 

408,900 

211.423,859 

93,032,750 

52,620 


422,414,985 


The  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year  follow  : 

Imports  by  Grand  Divisions,  Year  Ended  Jdne  30,  1918. 


Places  op  Production. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1,205,273 

2,727,894 

55,745,777 

164.411 

2,250 

197,2.52,871 

32,366,733 

405 

14,403,326 

64,152 
157,837 

5,335 

4i415,'041 

203 
22,489 
759,599 

445 
1,311,416 

1,802,983 

26,938,907 

4,553,694 

79,062 

155,994 

26,146,014 

161 

24,988 

292,859 

3,072,611 

Asia 

Africa 

29,847,127 
61,059,070 

248,808 

158,689 

228,125,341 
32,366,894 

25,393 

All  other 

9,311,692 

218,224 

24,226,001 

Totals 

303,868,940 

13,953,957 

2,312,375 

58,994,662 

379,129,934 
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IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    I    WOOLS. 

The  imports  of  Class  I  wools  into  the  three  ports  were  315,635,- 
845  pounds,  or  26,170,231  pounds  more  than  those  of  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  which  were  289,465,614  pounds.  The  following  table 
covers  the  last  four  years  and  shows  the  amount  of  such  wools 
coming  into  this  country  from  each  of  the  principal  countries  of 
production : 


1919. 

1918. 

191T. 

1916. 

Pounds. 
92,991,382 
121,519,497 
34,386,870 
47,907,223 
18,770,873 

Pounds. 
32,366,733 
161,089,148 
17,488,372 
55,745,777 
22,775,584 

Pounds. 

1,772,257 

185,446,149 

34,710,261 

23,552,260 

20,817,768 

Pounds. 
120,707,019 

111,253,529 

Uruguay 

8,858,492 

British  South  Africa  . 
All  other ■ 

63,966,713 
18,042,087 

315,635,845 

289,465,614 

266,298,695 

322,829,840 

IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    II    WOOLS. 

Into  the  three  principal  ports,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, were  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  2,016,259  pounds 
of  Class  II  wools,  not  including  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  came  from  South  America,  and  most  of  that 
amount  from  Argentina.  The  countries  from  which  the  chief 
imports  came  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Imports  of  Class  II  Wools,  Fiscal  Year  1919. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

China 464,686       Argentina 1,181,355 

Russia  in  Asia 232,900       Peru. 21,896 

Canada  334,901       British  South  Africa 37^528 


Total 2,272,666 


Imports  of  Mohair,  Alpaca,  etc. 

The  imports  of  mohair  scored  a  considerable  advance,  rising 
from  2,094,151  in  1918  to  7,908,092  in  1919.  South  America 
furnished  1,062,062  pounds ;  South  Africa  6,330,343  pounds,  and 
China  349,237  pounds  of  the  total.  Of  the  total  from  South 
America  Peru  sent  972,348  and  Chile  88,752  of  the  1,062,062 
coming  from  that  Continent.  During  the  war  imports  from 
Turkey  were  entirely  cut  off,  but  in  1919  a  shipment  of  84,615 
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pounds  from  Turkey  in  Europe  appears  on  the  records.  The 
marked  change  occurring  in  1919  was  the  largely  increased 
exports  from  South  Africa,  which  were  759,599  in  1918,  and 
6,330,343  in  1919.  Evidently  exports  in  the  earlier  year  were 
much  restricted  because  of  poor  shipping  facilities,  inasmuch  as 
the  South  African  markets  were  open  during  the  war  and  the 
exports  depended  upon  the  transportation  available. 

Unlike  other  wools,  which  under  the  present  tariff  law  are  free 
of  duty,  mohair  and  similar  hairs  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent. 

IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    III    WOOLS. 

Class  III  wool  comes  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
but  principally  from  the  countries  named  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment, which  covers  the  imports  of  the  last  three  years.  These 
wools  are  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  low 
grade  blankets.  While  the  imports  of  these  wools  increased 
25,476,652  pounds  over  the  imports  for  1918,  they  are  still 
24,252,159  pounds  less  than  in  1916.  The  shipments  from  China 
increased  slightly  over  5,000,000  pounds;  those  from  Uruguay, 
3,600,349  pounds;  those  from  Chile,  10,893,920  pounds;  those 
from  British  East  Indies  over  3,000,000  pounds,  while  those  from 
Argentina  increased  nearly  1,500,000  pounds. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia). 

United  Kingdom , 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

France  

Germany 

Spain  

Iceland  

British  South  Africa 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Chile    

Ecuador  

All  other 


Pounds. 

29,224,093 

115,008 

1,877,420 

42,945 

3,799,188 

329 


201,790 

1,977.080 

3,2;:i0.507 

16,690,943 

6,720,795 

2,248,666 

16,125.900 

760,747 

1,163,044 

84,178,455 


Pounds. 
24,029,667 
3,086,585 
138,367 


41,309 


674,452 

729,990 

4,521,876 

15,269,279 

830,256 

3,119.446 

6,231,980 

674,814 

353,782 

58,701,803 


191T. 


Pounds. 
25,404,645 

2,379,905 

9,889 

431,153 

110.829 

7,000 

5,759,943 

202,974 

2,985,699 

14,754,584 

2,891,700 

4,176,819 

3,306,902 

748,649 

4,322,747 

67,493,438 
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The  following  table   gives   the   total   gross  imports  into  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  fiscal  years  : 

Gross  Imports  of  Wool,  Fiscal  Years  1904-1919  —  Pounds. 


Class  I. 

Class  II.* 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1904 

45,575,993 

12,934,143 

115,232,698 

173,742,834 

1905  .  . 

109,888,258 
86,810,307 

26,551,624 
15,204,254 

112  695  864 

249,135,746 
201,688,668 

11106 

99,674,107 

1907 

82,982,116 

10,671,378 

110,194,051 

203,847,545 

1908 

45,798,313 

13,332,540 

66,849,681 

125,980,524 

1909 

142,580,993 

21,952,259 

101,876,052 

266,409,304 

1910 

111,604,330 

31,614,235 

120,721,019 

263,939,584 

1911 

40,104,845 

12,456,468 

85,086,328 

137,647,641 

1912 

71,203,329 

15,557,664 

106,639,720 

193,400,713 

1913 

67,238,715 

16,886,446 

111,168,094 

195,293,255 

1914 

125,088,761 

20,556,795 

102,003,313 

247,648,869 

1915 

222,017,420 

20,356,212 

65,709,752 

308,083,429 

1916 

403,121,585 

22,437,438 

109,268,999 

534,828,022 

1917 

279,481,501 

25,218,046 

67,672,671 

372,372,218 

1918 

303,868,940 

16,266,332 

58,994,662 

379,129,934 

1919., 

327,944,887 

10,291,643 

84,178,455 

422,414,985 

*  Includes  mohair,  etc. 


IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURES. 

The  gross  imports  of  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year 
show  a  foreign  value  of  $13,279,481  which  is  $14,197,317  less 
than  the  value  of  similar  imports  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
They  make  up  the  smallest  total  in  the  six  years  shown  in  the 
table,  although  prices  have  risen  greatly  within  that  period. 
These  are  foreign  value  and  cannot  properly  be  compared  with 
the  value  of  home  manufactures  unless  the  customs  duties  levied 
are  added. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    MANUFACTURES    OF    WOOL    ENTERED 
FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

The  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for 
consumption  for  1919  and  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
full  tables  are  not  yet  available  compare  as  follows  : 


Imports  of  Wool  Entered  for  Comsumption. 


Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  30  — 

1919. 

IQIS. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Class  I 

328,062,853 

9,441,494 
83,875,615 

$182,537,725 

5,095,111 
36,256,615 

303,941,562 

15,498,087 
59,155,166 

8164,899,497 

9,640,472 
24,027,554 

Class    II,     including 

mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

Class  III   

Total 

421,379,962 

$223,889,451 

378,594,815 

8198,467,523 

The  imports  for  consumption  of  the  principal  wool  manufac- 
tures compare  as  follows : 

Imports  of  the  Principal  Manufactures  of  Wool   entered  for 
Consumption. 


lOlO. 

1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cloths : 
Worsted  : 

339,436  ( 
544,975  i 

1,515,709  ) 

1,788,679  i 

212,786 

$1,041,789 

1,451,593 
415,666 

447,733  ( 
745,360  i 

2,208,023  ( 

3,108,406  i 

403,335 

$1,040,974 

Woolen : 

3,489,243 

All  other,  Mohair,  etc.  (pounds)    .   .   . 

663,383 

Total  Cloths  (pounds) 

2,067,931 

$2,909,048 

3,059,091 

$5,193,600 

Dress  Goods : 

339,812  1 
1,202,795  J 

$746,603 

670,161  ; 
2,414,381  j 

$970,096 

Carpets  (sq.  yds.) 

267,006 

$1,263,175 

661,944 

$2,757,564 

Yarns ; 

471,075 
22,030 

$875,659 
64,408 

688,984 
85,599 

$1,165,589 
172,078 

Mohair,  etc.  (pounds) 

Total  Yarns 

493,105 

$940,067 

•774,583 

$1,337,667 

Tops: 

22,688 
6 

$26,655 
361 

69,161 
12,363 

$98,108 
9,901 

Mohair,  etc.  (pounds) 

Total  Tops 

22,594 

$26,691 

81,524 

$108,009 

$4,410,104 

$8,878,790 

All  other 

$237,593 

$3,455,596 

Total     

$10,533,281 

$23,112,560 

Free  from  the  Philippines. 
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THE   ENGLISH    MARKET. 

In  England  the  hand  of  the  Government  was  only  slightly  relaxed 
immediately  after  the  armistice.  The  contract  with  the  Australasian 
Governments  called  for  the  purchase  of  their  clips  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter,  so  that  the  control  will  not  be 
relinquished  until  June  1920.  It  was  decided,  while  no  auctions 
would  be  held  in  the  Australasian  markets,  that  the  stipulated  war- 
time prices  would  be  lifted  and  the  London  auctions  would  be  re- 
sumed in  April.  After  four  years  of  war  and  manufacture  largely 
for  army  needs,  there  was  a  latent  demand  for  civilian  needs,  the 
strength  of  which  was  only  slightly  appreciated  at  that  time  by  the 
trade.  In  every  country  stocks  of  raw  material  in  private  hands 
were  extraordinarily  small  and  there  was  machinery  hunger  every- 
where urgently  demanding  to  be  satisfied  that  industry  might  be 
restored  and  the  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  commerce  of  the  world 
might  be  begun.  Almost  from  the  first  series,  begun  on  April  2,  un- 
til the  last  one  held  in  December  there  was,  owing  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  money  in  circulation,  much  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  classes 
most  benefitted  by  the  war,  an  insistent  demand  for  fine  fabrics 
requiring  fine  wools  which  caused  an  unprecedented  and  constant 
appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  wools.  In  order  to  preserve 
a  record  of  this  unusual  year  we  append  generous  quotations  from 
the  Weekly  Wool  Chart,  a  high  Bradford  authority.  Doubts  as  to 
the  future  which  prevailed  after  the  armistice,  were  long  since  swept 
away  and  notwithstanding  strikes,  shortage  of  wool,  difficulties  of 
transportation,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  reduced  output,  extraor- 
dinarily high  prices  for  wool,  the  trade  has  month  by  month  gone 
to  levels  unknown  even  in  boom  times.  Commenting  on  the  various 
sales  and  their  salient  features,  the  Weekly  Wool  Chart  said: 

April  17,  1919: 

H.  Dawson  &  Co.  are  quoted  as  saying :  "The  market  which  closed 
today  can  only  be  described  as  having  been  phenomenal  in  com- 
petition, in  attendance,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sensational  level  of 
rates  shown  at  the  opening,  which  developed  as  the  sales  jjrogressed 
and  hardened  almost  daily  in  the  case  of  fine  crossbreds  and  merino 
combings.  The  Government  issue  prices  appear  to  have  had  little 
effect  on  biddings.  This  is  the  direct  outcome  of  machinery  hunger, 
and  nothing  has  counted  so  much  as  the  determination  to  keep 
combs,  spindles  and  looms  employed.  Consequently  famine  prices 
have  been  reached.  Another  strong  factor  in  the  market  has  been 
the  fierce  competition  offered  by  representatives  of  the  French 
Government.  Their  keenness  of  the  auctions,  together  with  the 
policy  of  the  French  authorities  with  regard  to  imports  of  textile 
goods  seems  to  indicate  a  determined  effort  to  re-establish  the  tex- 
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tile  industry  in  Northern  France  rapidly  and  thoroughly  at  all 
hazards.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  tight-rope 
walking  in  values  is  the  cheerfulness  which  characterizes  the  buyers. 
There  is  apj^arently  no  nervousness  and  values  are  subordinated 
altogether  to  the  greater  need  of  re-stocking  empty  warehouses 
and  proAading  for  machinery." 

May  8,  1919 : 

At  the  second  series  held  in  May  prices  for  merinos,  of  which 
there  was  a  relatively  small  offering,  showed  an  advance  of  5  per 
cent  for  super  combings.  Fine  crossbreds  showed  5  per  cent  ad- 
vance, whereas  medium  and  low  crossbreds  were  at  par,  but  the 
demand  for  low  crossbreds  was  not  particularly  keen.  H.  Dawson 
&  Co.  then  wrote:  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  public  taste  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  most  expensive-priced  piece  goods,  thus  accentuating 
the  scarcity  of  finer  grades  of  wool,  it  is  not  surprising  that  prices 
for  combing  merinos  and  fine  crossbreds  are  remaining  quite  as  firm 
as  in  April.  These  wools  should  now  find  a  more  ready  market, 
but  it  would  appear  that  prices  will  have  to  decline  somewhat  be- 
fore a  normal  volume  of  trade  can  be  resumed.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  expoi't  trade  in  competition 
with  other  countries." 

May  15,  1919: 

The  sensation  of  the  present  series  is  undoubtedly  the  sale  of 
many  lots  of  West  Victorian  merinos  at  5s.  per  pound.  For  greasy 
wools  this  is  easily  a  world's  record,  and  there  must  be  something 
-extraordinary  about  them  for  anyone  to  be  induced  to  pay  such  a 
price.  The  wools  in  question  show  mostly  a  super  70's  quality, 
they  will  sj^in  finer  than  they  appear  to  be,  they  are  all  of  warp 
length — say  4  inches — and  the  clean  yield  is  anywhere  from  60  to 
62  per  cent.  If  one  reckons  the  average  weight  of  a  bale  of  sui:)er 
merinos  at  320  lbs.  then  the  actual  cost  is  about  £80  per  bale,  a 
price  which  has  never  been  equalled,  not  even  in  1872  which  was 
known  to  be  the  dearest  period  during  the  past  century. 

May  22,  1919: 

The  persistence  with  which  the  demand  for  fully  manufactured 
goods  has  run  on  fine  qualities,  notwithstanding  their  extraordi- 
narj^  dearness  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  johenomenon,  but  it 
is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Precisely  the  same  conditions  ob- 
tain in  the  United  States  and  mills  are  booked  up  many  months 
ahead  on  goods  requiring  the  finest  and  dearest  wools.  This  is 
obviously  a  reflex  of  the  higher  standard  of  purchasing  power 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  it  indicates  a  general  de- 
termination to  have  the  best  clothes  that  money  can  buy.  As  an 
American  writer  has  put  it,  the  people  seem  to  have  made  n\}  their 
minds  "to  wear  the  top-notch  of  purple  and  fine  linen"  for  the  cele- 
bration of  victory  and  peace. 
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May  29,  1919: 

The  series  has  closed  with  values  for  superior  wools  reaching 
what  up  to  now  represents  the  highest  degree  of  injflation  in  fine 
crossbreds  and  merino  combings.  The  fullest  rates  of  last  series 
have  been  exceeded  and  prohibitive  prices  have  obtained.  Regard- 
ing the  relative  cheapness  of  certain  sorts  of  faulty  cai-bonizing 
merinos  and  the  mixed  shabbier  grades  of  low  crossbreds,  there  is 
room  for  interesting  developments.  One  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in 
view  of  the  impoverished  financial  position  of  Eurojae  generally, 
these  cheaper  sorts  must  ultimately  create  a  demand  for  themselves. 
Under  post-war  conditions  it  was  not  likely  that  the  highest-priced 
material  would  long  remain  in  strongest  demand.  Attention  will 
inevitably  be  turned  to  cheaper  goods  and  the  pressure  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  present  prohibitive  values  of  the  better  grades. 
Probably  some  months  may  elapse  before  this  movement  makes  it- 
self felt,  but  the  demand  for  cheaper  materials  is  certain,  and  by 
this  means  only  will  be  found  the  sure  way  of  salvation  from  the 
present  disparity  of  values  and  the  prohibitive  rates  for  good  sorts. 
Meanwhile  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  enormous  dearth  of 
supplies  of  textile  goods  in  the  world,  especially  in  Europe.  The 
difficulties  of  transport,  resulting  in  a  position  of  acute  temporary 
shortage,  the  probability  of  a  large  demand  for  raw  wool  for  the 
Allies,  and  jirobably  also  from  Germany  after  peace  is  signed, 
the  general  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad — and  these  with  shortened  hours  and  decreased  production, 
are  all  factors  that  will  be  a  strengthening  tendency  to  values. 

June  5,  1919: 

The  continued  advance  in  the  value  of  wool,  tops,  yarns  and 
piece  goods  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  prices  charged  for  cloth- 
ing and  has  led  to  questions  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  something  to  check  the  upward  movement. 
.  .  .  The  official  replies  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  inter- 
rogators have  been  very  guarded  and  non-committal.  In  common 
with  most  other  trades  the  wool  textile  trade  is  feeling  the  irresist- 
ible influence  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
only  sound  remedy  for  the  present  extraordinary  level  of  prices 
is  a  greater  available  supply  of  raw  material  and  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  manufactured  article,  plus  currency  deflation.  The 
transfer  of  the  demand  to  the  classes  of  goods  for  which  ma- 
chinery is  available  would  also  be  a  heli^ful  factor.  The  persistent 
call  for  fine  wools  and  corresponding  cloths  has  altogether  out- 
stripped supply  and  production,  and  the  natural  result  is  a  high 
profit,  commencing  with  the  raw  material — the  profit  on  which  goes 
partly  into  the  National  Exchequer  and  partly  to  the  Australasian 
Governments — and  running  right  througli  the  trade;  topmaking, 
spinning,  manufacturing  and  the  making-up  of  the  cloth.  There  is 
a  prospect  of  the  situation  being  eased  at  the  raw  material  end  at 
no  distant  date,  but  the  most  serious  factor  appears  to  be  the 
"bottle  neck"  in  the  combing. 
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August  14,  1919 : 

Wool  is  coming  to  hand  at  a  rate  which  is  causing  no  little  trouble 
in  providing  warehouse  accommodation,  and  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
ference with  the  railway  companies  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  greater  use  can  be  made  of  warehouses  at  inland  railway 
depots.  During  May,  June  and  July  a  total  of  over  450,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  reached  these  shores,  whilst  during  the  past  few 
weeks  owing  to  shorter  working  hours  and  the  serious  intenniption 
of  work  through  coal  shortage,  consumption  of  wool  has  been  very 
substantially  reduced. 

August  28,  1919 : 

The  quantity  of  good  combing  merinos  offered  as  compared  with 
recent  sales  was  very  small,  and  under  strong  American  and  Con- 
tinental competition  prices  advanced  from  7^2  to  10  per  cent. 
Average  merinos  were  generally  about  5  per  cent  dearer  while 
values  for  short  and  faulty  lots  showed  little  change.  There  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  crossbreds,  chiefly  medium  and  coarse  quali- 
ties. The  finest  grades  were  in  strong  request  at  an  advance  of  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Medium  descriptions  were  dearer  to  the  extent 
of  par  to  5  per  cent,  but  on  the  other  hand  coarse  sorts  relapsed 
5  per  cent. 

September  11,  1919: 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  weights  for  male  wear  now  asked  for 
are  from  14  up  to  17  ounces,  in  place  of  the  considerably  higher 
weights  in  the  past.  The  home  fashion  has  veered  around  in  favor 
of  tweeds  of  Scotch  and  Huddersfield  manufacture.  These  fabrics 
are,  to  a  big  extent,  being  taken  in  place  of  fancy  worsted  cloths 
which  are  practically  unprocurable. 

September  25,  1919 : 

The  new  level  set  last  week  has  been  on  the  whole  maintained  at 
later  sales.  Again,  greasy  merinos  touched  65d.  and  not  the  best 
wool  at  that.  Wool  of  70's  quality  but  yielding  no  more  than  52 
per  cent  has  topped  the  60d.  line  several  times  this  series.  Sensa- 
tions in  Coleman  Street  do  not  seem  to  cease.  The  entry  of  a 
Zurick  firm  into  the  market  for  good  merinos,  both  grease  and 
scoured,  has  added  force  even  to  the  existing  competition  for  these. 
The  Swiss  firm  paid  100y2  d.  for  superior  scoured  Queensland  70's 
combing  yielding  very  nearly  full  weight.  ...  In  greasy  merinos 
the  feature  of  the  offerings  was  about  430  bales  of  the  superior 
West  Victorian  type.  They  are  roughlv  calculated  to  have  made 
about  £40,000,  or  £90  a  bale. 

October  16,  1919: 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the  worsted  trade  continues 
like  the  supply  of  fine  tops.     There  are  no  indications  of  any  wan- 
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ing  in  the  world's  demand  for  the  higher  qualities  of  worsted  goods, 
and  topmakers  spinners  and  manufacturers  are  all  very  much  be- 
hind hand  with  deliveries.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  surprising  fea- 
tures of  the  market  is  that  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  prices  now 
paid  for  fine  tojis,  the  demand  for  the  lower  qualities  has  been  so 
slow  in  making  itself  felt.  In  the  past  the  demand  for  merinos  or 
crossbreds  has  alternated  according  to  the  relative  cheapness  of 
either,  but  it  seems  as  though  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boom  in 
the  lower  qualities  is  dependent  u^Don  the  purchasing  power  of 
Germany,  which  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  position  of  the  ex- 
change. 

November  6,  1919: 

The  manner  in  which  values  of  merino  and  fine  crossbred  wools 
continue  to  advance  is  very  perplexing  to  the  trade.  Theoretically 
the  top  of  the  rise  should  have  been  reached  long  ago,  and  comjaetent 
judges  have  sounded  notes  of  warning;  but  nevertheless  prices  of 
wool,  tops,  and  yarns  are  still  on  the  up  grade.  The  improvement 
in  the  value  of  medium  and  low  crossbreds  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment and  is  somewhat  overdue;  but  the  pi*ices  i3aid  for  the  finer 
grades  are  really  amazing.  The  rapid  rises  during  the  summer 
months  were  due  to  shortage  of  suitable  wool  and  inadequate  comb- 
ing facilities,  and  partly  to  the  strong  world's  demand  for  fine 
worsted  fabrics. 

November  20,  1919: 

One  obvious  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  further  substantial 
advances  in  value  at  the  London  Sales  is  that  the  rate  of  distribu- 
tion of  Government  supplies  of  raw  material  is  still  well  within  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  Home  and  Continental  competition  has  been 
sufficient  to  clear  the  catalogues,  both  at  the  inspection  and  "de- 
scription" sales  almost  regardless  of  price.  In  fact,  new  records 
have  been  established  for  merino  wools  and  the  demand  is  insatiable. 
.  .  .  The  only  deduction  that  can  be  made  from  these  arrange- 
ments (for  the  London  and  Liverpool  sales  of  1920)  is  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  continue  to  issue  wool  through 
the  present  channels  in  such  quantities  as  the  trade  can  absorb 
month  by  month,  and  that  being  so,  the  chances  of  there  being  any 
ease  in  values  are  greatly  minimized, 

December  4,  1919: 

There  is  little  to  record  since  the  last  series  of  Government  sales 
in  London.  The  policy  of  continuous  auctions  is  being  strenuously 
pursued  and  wools  have  been  offered  in  Liverpool,  Hull,  Imming- 
ham,  and  Antwerp.  Although  the  industry  is  thus  being  flooded 
with  supplies  at  various  centers  there  is  j'et  no  indication  of  any 
material  weakening  of  values  excepting  some  irregularity  in  the 
shabbier  parcels  of  medium  and  low  crossbreds.  The  finer  sorts 
have  continued  to  break  all  records  until  consumers  are  stupefied, 
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and  judgment  with  regard  to  the  future  has  been  either  im- 
possible or  has  to  be  confined  to  a  drifting  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  running  no  risks. 

December  23,  1919: 

It  has  been  a  boom  year  for  merinos  and  fine  crossbreds.  The 
world  demand  for  clothing  has  run  consistently  on  the  finer  grades, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  former  enemy 
nations,  there  seemed  to  be  unlimited  purchasing  power  for  the 
right  class  of  goods.  Consequently,  prices  of  merino  and  fine  cross- 
bred wool,  tops,  yarns,  and  fully-manufactured  goods  have  soared 
to  an  extent  which  has  made  medium  and  coarse  crossbreds  com- 
paratively a  very  cheaj)  commodity,  and  the  demand  for  the  latter 
was  so  disappointing  that  at  the  last  sales  of  the  year  in  London 
there  was  a  fall  in  values,  following  upon  a  rise  due  to  a  brief 
spell  of  business.  The  position  of  these  lower  grades,  of  course,  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  German  and  Austrian  requirements,  for 
these  were  the  chief  markets  for  the  stronger  grades  of  Bradford 
yams  prior  to  the  war.  Users  in  these  countries  were,  however, 
seriously  crippled  financially  by  the  disastrous  exchange,  and  busi- 
ness had  to  be  done  in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  essential  commodities,  inflated  currency  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  high  prices  in  this  country,  and  if,  to 
quote  official  pronouncements,  wool  values  were  "dangerously  high" 
at  the  end  of  1918,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  position  at  the  close 
of  1919? 

Of  the  final  series,  the  Wool  Record  said:  At  every  series  since 
the  auctions  were  resumed  in  April  record  prices  have  been  paid 
and  in  the  best  grease  combing  merinos  the  policy  right  through  has 
apparently  been  to  buy,  regardless  of  price,  whenever  the  right 
wool  was  offered.  .  .  .  The  opening  night's  sale  contained  the 
first  superior  West  Victorian  wools  since  July.  Last  series  it  was 
stated  that  if  any  of  these  wools  were  offered  they  would  realize 
record  prices,  although  at  the  time  83d.  for  Sydneys  and  from  70d. 
to  78d.  for  Queenslands  seemed  the  limit.  That  expectation  was 
fully  borne  out  on  Monday  when  home  trade  worsted  spinners  over- 
ruled both  the  Continent  and  America  in  the  race  for  such  marks  as 
F  in  diamond /Mt.  Sturgeon.  This  mark  first  touched  GOd.  in  the 
grease,  and  at  that  time — in  May — few  thought  it  would  be  worth 
55  per  cent  more  six  months  later.  The  price  of  921/4  d.  for  greasy 
warp  70-80's  is  surely  staggering,  but  Bradford  and  America  are 
still  keen,  and  even  that  may  be  surpassed.  Without  committing 
ourselves  definitely,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  Mt.  Sturgeon 
greasy  combing,  which  sold  in  London  last  Monday  at  92V^d.,  would 
be  appraised  at  more  than  30d. 
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BRITISH    government's    ESTIMATE    OF    AUSTRALASIAN    WOOL 
SUPPLIES    FOR    1920^ 

The  Director  of  Raw  Materials  (Ministry  of  Munitions)  issued 
a  statement  giving  an  estimate  of  the  statistical  position  with 
regard  to  the  Imperial  purchase  account  in  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  wool.     The  following  particulars  were  given  : 

Colonial  Position. 

1,000  bales. 
Stock  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  September  1,  1919  . .  .  1,360 

New    clip,   1919-20   (estimated  Australia  2,000,000  and  New 
Zealand  575,000  bales) 2,575 

Total 3,935 

Expected  shipments : 

To  United  Kingdom  (175,000  bales  per  month),  September- 
December,  1919 700 

To  United  Kingdom  (225,000  bales  per  month),  January-Sep- 
tember, 1920 2,025 

To  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand  only,  October-Decem- 
ber, 1920  (40,000  bales  per  month) 120 

To  Antwerp,  Genoa,  Boston,  Dunkirk,  Japan,  etc 800 

3,645 

Leaving  a  balance  available  for  extra  shipments  of 290 

United  Kingdom  Position. 

1,000  bales. 

Stock  on  Shore,  September,  1919 910 

Afloat  to  United  Kingdom,  September,  1919 163 

Shipments  from  Australasia  to  December,  1920,  as  above. . . .  2,845 

Total  supplies .  3,918 

Deliveries  to  the  trade  at  225,000  bales  per  month 3,600 

Stock  in  United  Kingdom,  or  afloat  for  .United  Kingdom,  at 

December  31,  1920 318 

In  the  above  estimates,  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
Government-owned  wool  in  Australasia  will  be  shipped  by  the 
end  of  September,  1920,  and  in  New  Zealand  by  the  end  of 
December,  1920. 

By  combining  both  the  above  statements,  the  general  position 
is  shown  to  be : 

General  Position. 

1,000  bales. 

Stock  in  United  Kingdom  or  Colonies  or  afloat,  September  1, 

1919 2,433 

Next  Australasian  clips 2,575 

Total  supplies 5,008 

Expected  deliveries  to  United  Kingdom 3,600 

Direct  to  foreign  ports 800 

4,400 

Expected  surplus  at  December  31,  1920 608 
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The  composition,  according  to  grades,  of  the  5,000,000  bales 
unsold  on  September  1,  1919,  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

Merino  combing 34 

Merino  clothing 8 

Merino  carbonizing 5 

Fine  crossbred  combing 17 

Medium  crossbred  combing 13 

Low  crossbred  combing 9^ 

Crossbred  clothing 2i 

Crossbred  carbonizing 6 

New  Zealand  slipes  scoured 5 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  prices  for  seven  kinds  of 
wool  tops  have  advanced  since  July,  1914,  and  especially  the 
marked  increases  which  have  occurred  in  1919  : 

Prices  of  Tops. 


70'a  Merino 

60'fl  Super 

68*8  Crossbred 

56*8  Crossbred 

50'9  Carded 

46*8  Carded 

40's  Prepared 

Index -numberof  GeneralPrlce8, 


July, 

April, 

Nov., 

April, 

June, 

Aug., 

19U. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1919. 

1919. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

33 

75 

77 

73 

Ill 

114 

3H 

71 

73 

69 

102 

102 

26^ 

62 

65 

61 

85 

85 

23| 

20| 

66 

58 

54 

76 

76 

44 

51 

47 

64 

61 

17i 

37 

42 

38^ 

46 

43 

16J 

33 

37 

33^ 

39 

34i 

100 

223 

240 

228 

245 

262 

Dec, 
1919. 


d. 
160 
150 
115 

102 
78 
48 
38 

284 


It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of 
wholesale  commodities  amounts  to  about  185  per  cent,  merinos 
are  as  much  as  380  per  cent  higher,  and  the  advance  grades 
down  until  46's,  with  an  advance  of  180  per  cent,  are  about  on  a 
level  with  other  commodities,  whilst  40's  prepared,  with  135  per 
cent,  are  comparatively  cheaper. 

A  similar  comparison  for  yarns  runs  as  follows: 

Standard  Worsted  Y  arns. 


July,  1914. 

Nov.,  1918. 

April,  1918. 

Dec,  1919. 

1/16's  Super,  per  lb 

l/(JO's  Botany  (70's)  per  gross, 

2/16's  Worsted  (medium)  per 

lb 

s.      d. 

1       7 
8       U 

1       8 

1     10 
3       5 

s.      d. 

7       0 
33      0 

7  4 

8  6 
14       6 

s.      d. 
5       6 

28       0 

5  9 

6  3 
12       3 

s.       d, 

6  3 
45       0 

7  0 

8  0 

2/32'8  Worsted  (medium)  per 
lb 

2/60's  Botany,  per  lb 

20      0 
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The  advance  in  yarns  prices  compared  with  July,  1914,  ranges 
from  300  per  cent  on  the  low  singles  to  as  much  as  480  per  cent 
on  two-fold  Botany's. 

The  following  table  giving  the  average  Bradford  price  of  cer- 
tain selected  tops,  as  reported  in  the  Weekly  Wool  Chart,  shows 
the  marked  advance  made  in  the  fine  qualities,  the  less  marked 
advance  in  the  56's  crossbred,  the  slight  advance  recorded 
between  May  and  December  in  the  36's  prepared,  and  the  actual 
recession  in  the  32's  prepared  : 

ToPMAKERs'  Average  Quotations  by  Months  for   1919. 


May. 
91.6 

June.* 
104 

July. 
113.4 

Aug. 
114 

Sept. 
117 

Oct. 

128.4 

Nov. 
153.7+ 

Dec. 

70'b  MeriDO 

168.6  + 

64*8  Merino 

89 

100 

107.4 

108 

114 

119.6 

147.7+ 

154 

56*8  Crossbred  .... 

70.4 

75.6+ 

75.4 

74 

76.2+ 

81.6 

97 

102 

46*8  Carded 

44 

46.6+ 

45 

43.7+ 

44.5 

46.2 

54.5 

51 

36*8  Prepared     .   ,   .   . 

35.8 

37 

36.4 

34.6+ 

34.1+ 

34.9 

37.5 

36.6  + 

32'8  Prepared    .... 

34.6 

35 

34.4 

32.7+ 

32.5 

33 

33 

32.6  + 

*  Only  three  weeks  reported  in  this  month. 
AUSTRALIAN    60's    TOP. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  an  average  super  60's  top 
by  months  for  the  past  eight  years  : 


a 
d. 

d. 

.a" 

3 
d. 

P. 
< 

d. 

a 
d. 

o 

la 

3 

•-s 
d. 

d. 

a 
< 

d. 

02 

d. 

O 
d. 

> 

0 

d. 

a 

d. 

1012 

ioi:t      

245 

28 

27 

251 

43 

67 

70 

73 

24 

29J 

28i 

28 

44| 

66 

70 

73 

24J 

2% 

29 

3U 

42 

69 

70 

73 

2ik 
29  i 
29 
3H 
42 
70 
73 
73^1 

25 

29i 

30 

34 

454 

70 

73 

85 

25 

29 

.301 

42 

49^ 

66 

73 

93i 

265 
283 
30 
43 
51 
66 
73 
102 

26J 
28J 
30 
39i 
52i 
66 
73 
102 

26J 

ie" 

38 
52i 
66 
73 
1075 

264 
28 
30 
36 
524 
66 
73 
118 

27 
274 
304 
39 

66 

73 

1424 

284 
•7fi 

1»I4 

?5 

1«15 

1910 

loir                       

424 
70 

1918* 

73 

1919 

1484 

*  Price  controlled  by  Government. 
1  Open  sales  resumed  April  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  British  Wool  Production  for  the 
three  years  1916-18,  inclusive.  It  shows  a  decrease  of  both  fleece 
and  skin  wool. 

British  Wool  Production. 


Fleece. 

Skin. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Pounds. 
57,109,000 
4,565,000 
20,810,000 
12,506,000 

Pounds. 
52,375,000 

5,350,000 
20,221,000 
14,097,000 

Pounds. 
52,127,000 
5,679,000 
20,995,000 
13,381,000 

Pounds. 

25,660,454 
1,932,966 
6,620,964 
2,6,59,257 

Pounds. 

26,462,097 
2,246,272 
7,502,688 
3,854,800 

Pounds. 

17,184.546 
1,353,349 
5,348,582 
2,650,571 

Total 

94,990.000 

92,653,000 

92,182,000 

36,873,641 

40,065,857 

25,537,048 
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OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  textile  industry  is  reported  to  be  making  rapid  recov- 
ery, 162  mills  being  reopened  and  two-fifths  of  the  pre-war  output 
being  attained  already  in  the  Lille  district,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous handicap  placed  upon  them  by  the  German  despoilers. 

A  Reuters  telegram  dealing  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  French 
textile  industry  states  that  as  many  as  40,000  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  mills  in  the  North  which  a  year  ago  were  either 
razed  to  the  ground  or  robbed  of  their  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  a  year  production  will  reach  half  the  pre-war  total,  and  that 
within  two  years,  provided  the  coal  supply  is  adequately  maintained, 
the  output  of  1914  may  be  surpassed.  The  woolen  industry  is  recov- 
ering most  rapidly.  The  return  of  machinery  from  Germany,  the 
arrival  of  new  machinery  from  England  and  the  United  States  and 
the  repair  of  machinery  still  capable  of  being  repaired,  have  pro- 
ceeded more  rapidly  than  was  expected.  One  problem  which  has 
to  be  solved  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  and  also  lack  of  hous- 
ing accommodation.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  wool,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  and  the  restricted  transport  facilities,  many 
French  wool  users,  it  is  said,  will  restrict  their  transactions  to  Con- 
tinental purchase. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1919  issued  by  Schwartze,  Buchanan  & 
Co.,  London,  says  that  "  the  revival  of  the  Belgian  trade  during 
the  course  of  the  year  has  been  a  most  remarkable  feature.  The 
recovery  of  France  lias  been  a  longer  process  but  is  progressing 
fairly  satisfactorily." 

ITALY. 

Wool  Manufacture. 
From  a  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  we  take  the  following  interesting  review  of  Italy's 
wool  manufacture: 

Sheep  rearing  in  Italy  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  Provinces 
of  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Puglia,  and  Lazio  (the  best 
fabric  wool  coming  from  the  two  last  named),  and  is  characterized 
by  the  same  features  which  have  prevailed  for  centuries.  In  fact, 
the  author  of  La  Nuova  Industria  Italiana  refers  to  the  present 
methods  of  raising  sheep  in  Italy  as  being  far  from  a  scientific 
breeding  and  states  that  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  flocks 
by  "crossing"  has  been  too  often  neglected.  The  scarcity  at  times 
of  suitable  pasturage  and  the  nomadic  principle  of  allowing  the 
sheep  to  live  in  the  open  has  also  unfavorably  affected  the  national 
production.  Moreover,  especially  in  the  north,  the  sheep  x^astures 
are  disappearing  before  the  increasing  population,  the  greater  agri- 
cultural development,  and  the  establishing  of  artificial  meadows 
for  forage  cultivation.  In  the  center,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  islands, 
where  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  soil  conditions,   and  the  lesser 
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density  of  the  population  lend  themselves  to  sheep  raising,  the  de- 
cline is  not  so  marked.  It  is  thought  that  greater  and  more  scientific 
use  might  also  be  made  of  the  Ajiennine  slopes.  Although  not  pro- 
ducing so  fine  a  fleece  as  those  sheep  reared  in  the  plains,  yet  by 
"crossing"  it  is  believed  practical  to  offset  this  drawback. 

The  woolen  industry'  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
in  Italy  and  centers  today  around  Biella,  near  Turin.  Other  places 
in  which  the  industi'j'  flourishes  are  Milan,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Arezzo, 
Terni,  Schio  Prato,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro  (the  last  three  being  sur- 
vivals of  the  Italian  woolen  industry  in  earlier  centuries),  while 
scattered  throughout  the  peninsula  are  many  localities  where  the 
manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on  as  a  domestic  operation, 
the  output  in  these  cases,  however,  being  naturally  very  limited. 
With  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Biella  and  Schio 
districts,  equipped  as  they  were  with  ui^-to-date  plants,  outran  all 
their  competitors,  but  on  the  whole  during  the  25  years  of  the  last 
century^  no  striking  progress  was  recorded.  Later,  however,  assisted 
by  a  moderately  protective  tariff  the  industry  underwent  consid- 
erable development.  The  number  of  spindles,  whicb  had  only  in- 
creased from  305,000  to  345,000  in  the  25  vears  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1897,  rose  to  more  than  600,000  in  1513,  while  12,000  addi- 
tional power  looms,  and  several  thousand  hand  frames  were  installed. 
Moreover,  during  the  same  16-year  period  the  number  of  employes 
engaged  in  the  industry  increased  from  30,000  to  50,000.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  1913  is  stated  to  have  been  well  over  500,000,000  lire. 

Present  Status  of  the  Industry — Imports  and  Production. 

It  is  estimated  that  Italy  has  now  about  15,000  power  looms  in 
operation,  one-half  of  which  are  in  the  Province  of  Piedmont,  more 
than  3,000  in  the  Province  of  Venice,  over  1,500  in  Lombardy,  over 
1,000  at  Prato,  and  1,000  more  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Several  thousand  hand  looms  are  also  in  operation,  chiefly  at  Prato 
and  in  the  Province  of  Lombardy,  and  this  number  does  not  in- 
clude those  used  in  the  domestic  industry,  traces  of  which  remain 
in  the  south  and  in  the  islands.  The  total  number  of  spindles  for 
carded  wool,  whose  distribution  follows  that  of  the  looms,  is  placed 
today  at  350,000,  while  the  spindles  used  in  the  worsted  branch 
have  increased  from  360,000  in  1913  to  430,000. 

Prior  to  1914  "tops  were  imported  mainly  from  northeastern 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few 
plants  for  their  production  existed  in  Italy.  Before  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  spinning  mills  for  combed  wool  supplied  the  national  re- 
quirements, the  output  of  combed  yarn  amounting  to  about  26,- 
455,500  pounds  annually.  The  Italian  production  of  carded  and 
combed  fabrics  amounted  in  1913  to  approximately  85,980,300 
pounds,  including  knitted  goods,  felts,  and  carpets.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  an  importation  of  6,846,700  pounds  of  woolen  tex- 
tiles in  1913,  valued  at  56,455.465  lire,  which,  added  to  the  other 
wool  manufactures  imported  (felts,  hats,  carpets,  blunkets,  hosiery, 
gloves,  etc.),  amounted  to  8,234,300  pounds  and  brought  the  total 
value  of  imported  wool  manufactures  up  to  63,807,075  lire.     The 
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exports  of  woolen  goods  from  Italy  amounted  in  1913  to  about  20,- 
000,000  lire. 

The  raw  material  for  the  industry  was  for  the  greater  part  im- 
ported, and  of  the  61,729,400  pounds  of  wool  required  in  1913  the 
national  fleece  furnished  only  17,000,000  to  19,000,000  pounds  of 
fabric  wool  while  of  the  imported  quantity  about  13,668,700  pounds 
entered  as  tops.  In  addition  to  the  fabric  wool  supplied  by  Italy, 
however,  inferior  qualities,  suitable  for  domestic  uses  (principally 
for  mattresses)  are  also  clipi^ed  locally,  amounting  approximately 
to  8,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  Thus  the  total  quantity  of 
washed  wool  produced  in  Italy  in  1913  amounted  to  between  24,- 
000,000  and  26,000,000  pounds,  and  at  1913  prices  was  valued  at 
over  50,000,000  lire. 

The  War  Has  Given  an  Impetus  to  the  Industry. 

As  is  to  be  expected  the  war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
Italian  wool  manufacture,  which  has  been  called  upon  to  double  its 
production  of  carded  wool  for  the  cloth,  flannels,  and  blankets 
necessary  for  the  military  and  to  increase  the  output  of  tops,  which 
no  longer  could  be  imported  from  France  and  Belgium.  From  a 
report  recently  published  by  the  Inspector  of  Labor  it  is  learned 
that  the  output  of  tops  increased  from  1,222,200  pounds  monthly 
to  2,937,650  pounds,  that  the  carded  woolen  tissues  have  risen  from 
4,273,600  pounds  to  8,059,000  pounds,  and  that  the  value  of  the  na- 
tional production  of  wool  manufactures  exceeds  1,000,000,000  lire. 

Notwithstanding  serious  difficulties  and  the  high  cost  of  installing 
machinery,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  plants  in  various  es- 
tablishments and  it  is  claimed  since  the  end  of  the  war  that  the 
industry  will  possess  sufficient  combing  machinery  for  its  entire 
needs  and  that  with  its  800,000  spindles  and  15,000  looms  the  in- 
dustry' will  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  exploit  to  the  full  this 
increased  plant. 

Schwartze,  Buchanan  &  Co.  are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"the  Italian  consumption  of  raw  wool  shows  a  great  increase 
when  compared  with  pre-war  figures." 

AUSTRALIA. 

Information  concerning  conditions  in  Australasia  has  not  come 
to  hand  from  the  usual  sources,  and  we. are  restricted  to  what  can 
be  obtained  from  other  than  the  customary  authorities.  The  Mel- 
bourne correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writing  under 
date  of  July  31,  for  a  special  supplement  of  that  paper  devoted  to 
Australia,  presents  an  interesting  story  and  from  it,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Post,  we  condense  the  following: 

Since  the  middle  of  the  1916-1917  season  the  Australian  wool  clip 
has  been  pooled  under  Government  control,  and  the  whole  of  the 
exportable  surplus  has  been  sold  to  the  Imperial  authorities  at  a  flat 
rate  of  15^/2d.  (31  cents  approximately)  a  pound. 
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The  1918-1919  clip  aggregated  652,109,672  pounds,  or  2,025.486 
bales,  and  its  value  on  the  flat  rate  of  15y2d.  a  pound  was  £45,516,- 
540.  The  clip,  appraised  in  607,256  separate  lots,  was  an  increase 
on  the  previous  clip  of  35,152,963  pounds,  or  115,554  bales.  The 
average  price  per  pound  of  wool  appraised  in  a  greasy  state  was 
15.34d.  per  pound,  and  that  of  wool  appraised  in  the  scoured  state 
was  25.84d.  per  pound. 

The  privilege  of  purchasing  wool  at  the  appraised  price  was  again 
extended  to  domestic  wool  manufacturers,  and  a  total  of  14,297,727 
pounds  was  purchased  by  them  at  an  average  price  of  13.08d.  per 
pound  (greasy).  The  companies  manufacturing  wool  tops  for 
export  purchased  7,521,474  pounds  at  an  average  appraised  price 
of  19.95d.  per  pound   (greasy).  .  .  . 

The  api^raised  value  of  wool  in  each  state  was  as  follows: 

New  South  Wales £16,288,085 

Victoria 12,864,946 

Queensland   7,684,804 

South  Australia 3,689,641 

Western  Australia 2,680,070 

Tasmania 773,619 

Total £43,981,165 

The  highest  average  appraised  value  was  recorded  in  Tasmania 
(17.65d.  a  pound).  Queensland  was  next  with  16.07d.  and  Victoria 
next  with  15.35d.  a  pound.) 

During  the  war  period  figures  relative  to  overseas  shipments  of 
wool  could  not  be  disclosed.  It  is  possible  to  give  them  now,  how- 
ever, and  they  are  as  follows : 


Season. 

Total 

Destination. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  Im- 
perial Government 

Italy 

United  States 

France 

Bales. 
872,631 

48,272 
69,331 

'20,i33 

13,468 

1,532 

25,963 

Bales 

1,179,748 

83,631 

303,873 

44,772 

21,179 

5,159 

24,597 

906 

Bales. 

668,787 

2,122 
.      44,514 

'  400 

Bales. 
2,721,166 

48,272 
155,084 
348,387 

64.905 

Canada 

34,647 

India       

6,691 

24.597 

1,306 

25,963 

Totals 

1,051,330 

1,663,865 

715,823 

3,431,018 
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The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  wool  tops  and  noils 
exiiorted  (almost  solely  to  Japan)  between  March  1,  1917,  and  July 
22,  1919:  Tops,  9,022^397  pounds;  noils,  928,265  pounds.  The  esti- 
mated weight  of  greasy  wool  required  to  produce  these  quantities 
of  tops  and  noils  is  22,555,992  pounds,  equivalent  to  67,939  bales. 

The  quantity  of  appraised  wool  now  in  the  Commonwealth  await- 
ing shipment  overseas  is  127,266  bales  of  the  season  1917-1918,  and 
1,211,427  of  the  season  1918-1919,  or  a  total  of  1,338,693  bales, 
representing  a  value  of  ai3i:)roximately  ;£28,772,027. 

Not  only  is  there  a  large  accumulation  of  Imperial  Government 
wool  in  Australia  awaiting  shipment,  but  there  are  also  apparently 
very  large  surplus  stocks  in  England,  which  are  only  being  released 
very  gradually  through  Government  auctions.  One  of  the  terms  of 
the  sale  of  the  Australian  clip  to  Great  Britain  was  that  if  any  of 
the  wool  not  required  for  military^  purposes  was  resold  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  half  of  the  i^rofits  should  be  returned  to 
Australia. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  to  the  sale  of 
7,521,474  pounds  of  wool  to  Australian  companies  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  tops  for  export.  This  is  an  entirely  new  industry 
since  the  war,  but  there  are  now  three  plants  erected  to  manufacture 
wool  tops,  and  the  industry  would  seem  to  be  well  established. 

It  is  probable  that  two  new  plants  will  be  installed  in  Victoria 
during  the  coming  wool  season  for  the  manufacture  of  wool  tops 
for  export.  With  the  expansion  of  the  scouring  industry,  the  wool 
top  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  tweeds  and  general  woolen 
goods,  Australia  may  be  said  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the 
last  three  years  toward  the  local  manufacture  of  her  wool  clip  than 
had  been  made  in  any  twenty  years  previously. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Number  of  Sheep  in  Australasia,  Years  1910  to  1919,  Inclusive. 

The  annual  report  of  Schwartze,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  states  that 
the  number  of  sheep  according  to  returns  taken  early  in  the  year 
'or  on  31st  December  previously,  was  as  follows  (in  millions  and 
two  decimals,  thus  112.48=112,480,000)  : 


1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

18.27 

37.38 

15.  .-7 

6.23 

1.84 

7.16 

15.81 
.36.06 
14.76 
5.14 
1.70 
6.46 

15.52 
33.52 
12.58 
3.80 
1.70 
5.50 

16.02 
33.00 
10.55 
3.67 
1.62 
4.83 

23.13 
.36.42 
12.05 
4.28 
1.67 
4.47 

21.79 
39.84 
12.11 
5.07 
1.86 
4.42 

85.09 
24.60 

20.31 
39.03 
11.89 
5.56 
1.86 
4.60 

20.74 
44.85 
13.86 
6.22 
1.82 
5.41 

20.33 
45.83 
13.10 
6.32 
1.79 
5.16 

92.53 
24.00 

19.59 

New  South  Wales 

46.19 
12.94 

South  Australia 

6.48 
1.73 

Western  Australia. . . . 

4.73 

Total  Australia 

86.65 
25.83 

79.93 
26.35 

72.62 
24.75 

69.69 
24.61 

82.02 
24.47 

83.25 
24.19 

92.90 
23.75 

91.68 
24.27 

Total  Australasia 

112.48 

106.28 

97.37 

94.30 

106.49 

109.69 

107.44 

116.65 

116  53 

115.93 
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In  1891  the  flocks  of  New  South  Wales  totaling  61,000,000 
sheep  produced  571,000  bales  of  wool.  In  1917,  with  only 
37,000,000  head,  the  production  was  raised  to  899,000  bales. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand 
on  April  30  of  each  year  and  the  number  of  carcasses  exported 
for  the  year  ended  April  30  for  the  past  10  years  : 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Sheep  in 
New  Zealand. 


Number. 
24,269,020 
33,996,126 
23,750,153 
24,191,810 
24,798,763 
24,901,421 
24,788,150 
25,270,386 
26,538,302 
25,511,443 


Mutton 
Exported. 


Carcasses. 

1,711,839 

1,979,534 

1,918,119 

2,133,226 

2,630,962 

2,392,213 

2,713,247 

2,613,259 

2,038,304 

1,211,536 


Lamb 
Exported. 


Carcasses. 
3,423,918 
3,708,468 
3,035,783 
3,181,991 
3,808,006 
3,456,597 
3,488,951 
2,883,360 
1,945,305 
988,747 


These  25  million  sheep  are  owned  by  24,065  individuals  and  com- 
panies, of  whom  11,562  had  fewer  than  500  sheep. 

During  the  war  a  remarkable  development  in  the  meat  freezing 
industry  occurred,  15  new  works  being  erected  and  the  storage  cap- 
acity being  increased  by  more  than  4,800,000  carcasses.  The  44 
freezing  works  and  slaughter  houses  on  the  two  islands  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  3,860  cattle  and  129,150  sheep. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  wool  in  bales  in  the 
years  1916  and  1917,  of  the  various  states  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth : 


Districts. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland   

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Northern  Territory 

Bed.  "         

Total  Commonwealth 


Tear  1917. 

Year  1916. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

'38,482,465 

'36,086,241 

14,760,013 

12,576,587 

17,204.268 

15,524,293 

'6,229,519 

'5,091,282 

6,384,191 

5,529,960 

1,711,116 

1,702,579 

54,709 

47,620 

'138,731 

'110,142 

84,966,012 

76,668,604 

>  Jnne  30tb  of  year  following. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool  in  the 
grease,  shorn,  fellmongered,  or  on  the  skins  shipped  during  the 
seasons  ended    June  30,  1914  to  1918,  inclusive: 
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Estimated  Quantity  of  Wool  as  in  the  Grease,  Shorn,  Fellmongered, 
OR  ON  Skins  Shipped  During  the  Seasons  Ended  June  30th,  1914  to  1918. 


State. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16, 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

New  South  Wales  (a)  .   .  . 
Victoria 

Pounds. 

357,985,000 

106,833,690 

154,183,114 

55,014,048 

26,625,787 

10,092,564 

400,000 

711,134,203 

Pounds. 

318,935,000 

95,406,867 

155,478,740 

38,848,978 

24,562,110 

9,103,030 

400,000 

Pounds. 

262,044,982 

82,330,198 

130,783,277 

33,969,975 

31,914,040 

9,212,203 

350,000 

Pounds. 

270,525,000 
94,845,024 

102,220,125 
35,050,865 
34,269,303 
10,441,978 
350,000 

Pounds. 

284,188,000 

105,424,682 

87,425,558 

46,339,339 

39,076,260 

10,284,316 

330,000 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    .... 

Northern  Territory  (b)   .   . 

Total 

642,734,725 

550,604,675 

547,702,295 

573,068,155 

(a)  Including  Federal  Territory. 


(b)  Approximate  Figures. 


The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  weight  of  fleece  shorn 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  the 
seasons  1914  to  1918,  inclusive : 

Estimated   Weight   and   Value   of   Wool  per   Sheep   Shorn  for  the 
Seasons  Ended  June  30th,  1914  to  1918. 


Season  Ended 
June  30. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


Southern 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1914 

7.94 

6.46 

7.19 

8.37 

5.49 

6.16 

7.37 

1916 

7.20 

5.58 

6.75 

6.98 

6.31 

6.00 

6-.68 

1916 

7.09 

6.79 

6.37 

7.66 

6.17 

5.29 

6.63 

1917 

7.39 

6.26 

7.00 

7.47 

6.84 

5.79 

6.96 

1918   ...... 

7.08 

6.19 

6.91 

7.62 

6.19 

6.38 

6.80 

Value. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1914 

6 

4 

5 

5 

6 

2 

6 

0 

4 

2 

4 

8 

6 

11 

1916 

6 

6 

4 

10 

6 

3 

4 

10 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

'1 

1916 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

1 

6 

10 

6 

6 

7 

2' 

6 

6 

1917 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

2 

9 

0 

6 

11 

9 

3 

9 

2 

1918 

9 

1 

8 

6 

9 

4 

8 

5 

7 

0 

8 

0 

8 

11 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  net  weight  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian bales  for  twelve  seasons. 


Average 
Net  Weight 
Season.  per  Bale. 

1917-18 333.3 

1916-17 327.3 

1915-16 322.7 

1914-15 329.1 

1913-14 327.2 

1912-13 321.2 


Average 
Net  Weight 
Season.  per  Bale. 

1911-12 331.2 

1910-11 332.1 

1909-10 335.6 

1908-09 330.6 

1907-08 333.7 

1906-07 339.7 
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The  following  table  of  the  shipments  from  Australasia  shows 
the  proportions  of  merino  and  crossbred  wools  in  the  clip  of 
1917-18.  The  crossbreds  now  show  43  per  cent  as  against  57  for 
merinos,  although  the  great  quantity  coming  from  New  Zealand 
has  much  to  do  with  their  growing  percentage. 


Proportion  of  Merino  and  Crossbred. 


Description. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne. 

Geelong. 

Adelaide. 

West 
AuBtrolia. 

Merino    .... 

Crossbred  and 

Strong  wool  . 

Bales. 
560,717 

186,906 

1c 

75 
25 

Bales. 
178,638 

200,098 

47 
53 

Bales. 
64,868 

67,665 

lo 

49 
51 

B'lles. 
161,218 

20,113 

89 
11 

Bales. 
109,399 

9,506 

9S 
92 

8 

747,623 

378,736 

132,533 

181,331 

118,905 

Description. 

Brisbane. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

Total. 

Merino    .... 

Crossbred  and 

Strong  wool  . 

Bales. 
306,031 

7,806 

97 
3 

Bales. 
15,498 

18,468 

96 
45 

55 

Bales. 
17,790 

563,741 

3 

97 

Bales. 
1,414,159 

1,074,703 

57 
43 

313,837 

34,366 

581,531 

2,488,862 

The  wool  appraised  in  Australian  centers  during  the  12  months 
ended  February  28,  1919,  shows  an  advance  of  277,381  bales  com- 
pared with  the  turnover  for  the  preceding  con-esponding  period.  A 
late  start  was  made  last  3'ear  and  in  the  year  under  review  the  bigger 
portion  was  dealt  with  before  February  8,  the  figures  including 
two  periods  of  heavy  appraising. 


Woolen  Mills  Busy. 
In  their  review  for  1919  Winchcombe,  Carson,  Limited,  wrote  con- 
cerning the  increase  of  manufacturing  as  follows: 

Australian  woolen  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  a  matchless  op- 
portunity during  the  war.  No  protective  tariff  or  Government  as- 
sistance could  have  given  them  better  aid.  Before  1914,  outside 
manufacturers  could  sell  in  Australia  enormous  quantities  of  goods 
at  prices  below  local  co.st  of  manufacture.  But  since  the  war  only 
a  negligible  quantity  of  woolens  liave  been  procurable  from  abroad. 
Owing  to  high  shipping  freights  and  war  risks,  the  iiniDortations 
which  did  arrive  could  only  be  sold  at  extreme  prices.  As  a  result, 
local  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  place  their  goods  readily.  In 
fact,  the  demand  has  been  beyond  the  supply.  And  more  Aus- 
tralians have  worn  Australian  clothes  than  ever  before. 
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Where  possible,  factories  have  been  opened  up  and  extended.  A 
New  South  Wales  company  purchased  a  small  plant  in  Tasmania, 
and  is  manufacturing  in  that  State.  Additions  are  under  way. 
The  Yarra  Falls  Combing  and  Spinning  Company,  Victoria,  are  im- 
porting textile  machinery,  and  will  commence  work  shortly,  A  well- 
known  English  firm,  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Hill  &  Bates,  of  Saltaire, 
is  interested  in  this  company.  The  fact  of  this  firm  investing  in 
Australia  should  give  others  confidence  to  follow  suit.  The  plants 
of  Sydney  mills  have  been  added  to,  and  output  increased.  Had 
machinery  been  more  readily  procurable,  greater  development  would 
have  occurred.  The  mills  now  working  are  established  on  a  sound 
footing.  In  the  future  it  is  probable  that  competition  from  abroad 
will  not  be  as  keen  as  previously.  Stocks  of  woolen  goods  are  low 
the  world  over,  and  will  need  replenishing.  Armies  are  being  de- 
mobilized', and  soldiers  are  discarding  military  for  civilian  clothes. 
Further,  wages  are  rising  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Facilities 
for  placing  cheap  goods  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  lessened. 

Without  question,  extension  in  the  local  manufacturing  industry 
is  desirable.  Australian  sheep  now  bring  in  a  huge  amount  of 
money  to  the  Commonwealth.  But  figures  show  that  wool,  when 
worked  up  into  cloth,  etc.,  in  local  woolen  factories,  brings  in  twice 
as  much  money  as  in  its  raw  state. 

The  whole  of  the  wool  grown  here  can  never  be  turned  into 
woolens  in  Australia,  But  there  is  ample  room  for  big  develop- 
ment. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  nothing  unforeseen  will  crop  up 
to  cheek  the  forward  movement  of  the  last  few  years. 

Wool  Tops. 

The  top-making  industry  is  the  one  wool  enterprise  which  has 
not  made  the  headway  that  was  expected  in  Australia  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

The  Yarra  Combing  and  Spinning  Company  have  put  down  a 
plant  in  Victoria,  The  company  has  good  backing  as  mentioned 
before.  It  should  have  a  prosperous  career  ahead.  But  this  is  the 
only  new  works  started. 

Wool  top  making  has  proved  successful  in  Sydney.  The  output 
has  found  ready  buyers,  mainly  in  Japan. 


Extension  in  Local  Scouring. 

Further  impetus  to  local  enterprise  has  been  given  by  the  war 
to  Australian  scouring  works.  Low  quality  wools,  such  as  pieces, 
bellies  and  locks,  lose  forty  to  over  sixty  per  cent  in  weight  in  the 
scour  by  the  washing  away  of  waste  matter.  The  Central  Wool 
Committee,  in  order  to  save  shipping  space  and  to  economize  time 
in  manufacturing  in  England,  directed  that,  wherever  possible,  low 
quality  wools  should  be  scoured.  In  consequence,  mucla  more  wool 
has  been  treated  locally  than  visual.  Existing  plants  have  been 
working  at  high  pressure,  and  new  works  have  been  erected.  Scours 
are  now  in  operation  even  in  Western  Australia. 
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"WOOL    CONSUMED    BY    MILLS    IN    AUSTRALASIA. 

In  the  season  of  1917-18  the  mills  of  New  Zealand  were  allotted 
19,750  bales,  or  approximately  72,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The 
wool  allotted  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  in  Australia  in  the 
same  season  was  approximately  14,000,000  pounds,  and  to  two 
companies  manufacturing  wool  tops  18,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
the  total  wool  consumed  by  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Australasia  has  risen  approximately  to  104,000,000  pounds,  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  it  was  generally  supposed  was  con- 
sumed by  machinery  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Dalgety  anfl  Company,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  company's 
stockholders  on  June  30,  1919,  say  that  the  season  of  1918-1919 
"has  not  been  a  favorable  one  from  a  seasonal  point  of  view  either 
in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  and  rather  heavy  losses  of  stock  are 
reported  from  both  countries.  Production,  whether  in  the  pastoral, 
agricultural,  or  dairying  sections  has  been  distinctly  prejudiced, 
though  this  will  be  more  ajDparent  at  the  close  of  the  season  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  one." 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  British  Government  bought  Aus- 
tralian wools  during  the  war  comes  to  an  end  with  the  clip  of  1920. 
Wool  growers  are  casting  about  for  some  plan  to  be  put  into  effect 
upon  its  termination;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Wool  Growers  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  marketing  of  the  Australian  clip  from  June  30,  1920  to  June 
30,  1921,  with  power  to  the  associations  concerned  to  extend  the 
period.  Details  have  not  been  worked  out  and  a  final  decision  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  bales  catalogued  in  all  English  markets  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  number  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  cross- 
breds  and  the  total  crossbreds: 


1919. 

11918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1876. 

Total  Catalogued 

1,339,000 

233,000 

689,000 

1,135,000 

749,000 

48,000 
339,000 

387,000 

782,000 

Of  which 

AuBtrallan  CrosBbred 

322,000 
378,000 

34,096 
44,112 

75,400 
291,900 

118,000 
361,000 

49.000 
63,000 

Total    CrosBbred    Cata- 

700,000 

78,208 

367,300 

470,000 

102  000 

'No  auctions  held. 


JAPAN. 

Japanese  authorities  decided  a  few  years  ago  to  set  about  raising 
flocks  of  sheep  to  furnish  wool  for  home  consumption  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Dr.  Isa  Tanimura,  Commissioner  of  Live  Stock, 
"to  bring  Japan,"  as  he  put  it,  "from  a  non-wool  producing  nation 
up  to  the  point  where  we  would  be  able  to  be  independent  of  outside 
nations   for   our  entire   wool   demands."     In   1918    Dr.    Tanimura 
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visited  the  United  States  in  search  of  food  grasses,  sheep,  and  gen- 
eral information  about  sheep  husbandry  and  wool  growing.  In  the 
past  year  he  returned  and  during  his  visit  gave  some  hint  of  the 
progress  made  -toward  the  proposed  national  flocks.  To  achieve 
their  aim,  he  said  they  would  require  10,000,000  sheep.  "These 
flocks,"  he  continued,  "would  have  to  be  fed,  and  to  start  with  Japan 
was  utterly  unable  to  produce  any  noticeable  part  of  the  food 
necessary.  So  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  food  grasses  and 
plants  which  would  thrive  in  our  lands,  hills,  and  mountains  in  order 
to  support  our  sheep  as  the  herds  built  up.  The  assistance  ~  given 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  and  they  worked  with  me  until  our  difficulties  in  the 
food  line  appear  to  be  now  overcome. 

"Plants  and  seeds  sent  me  by  the  Department  at  Washington  sev- 
eral years  ago  have  been  planted,  acclimated,  and  now  show  they 
meet  the  requirements  we  were  so  sorely  in  need  of.  My  sheep  with 
which  the  flocks  were  to  be  started  were  bought,  and  then  the  war 
shut  the  door  of  export  and  our  plans  were  thus  delayed.  Now, 
however,  the  war  is  over  and  feed  is  growing  for  our  flocks  of  mil- 
lions of  sheep  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  within  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  years  Japan  will  appear  among  the  wool  produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

"The  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  wool  manufacture 
in  Japan  is  tyiiically  a  war  development,  Japan  being  prior  to  the 
war  a  large  importer  of  wool  manufactures.  Shut  off  by  the  war 
from  the  wool  Manufacturing  countries  of  the  world,  there  resulted 
a  'rapid  development  of  the  woolen  industry  in  Japan  involving  a 
heavy  importation  of  raw  wool,  a  rapidly  increasing  installation  of 
new  machinery  and  finally  a  large  export  of  woolen  manufactures, 
with  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  market.'  The  statement 
significantly  adds,  'the  latest  developments  include  a  well  organized 
plan  to  increase  the  domestic  production  of  raw  wool  and,  with  good 
grazing  land  available  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  the  new  woolen 
industry  is  confidently  expected  to  be  self  sustaining  in  the  near 
future.'  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  in  1918  Dr.  Tanimura  was  most 
interested  in  sheep  and  plants  for  their  sustenance,  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  1919  in  securing  textile  machinery  for  Japan,  showing 
that  in  his  opinion  the  increase  of  the  flocks  is  assured,  and  it  is 
necessary  now  to  equip  his  country  to  manufacture  the  wool  which 
his  sheep  will  produce.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  nation  which 
has  constructed  battleships  and  established  a  merchant  marine  will 
not  be  able  to  develop  flocks  of  sheep  and  construct  the  mills  to 
consume  the  home  grown,  as  well  as  foreign,  wools.  This  enterprise 
is  a  straw  which  indicates  the  competition  awaiting  the  manufacturers 
not  only  in  the  Far  Eastern  trade,  but  also  in  our  own  markets. 

In  1918  three  national  sheep  farms  were  established  in  the  Empire 
— one  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture  near  Tokyo;  one  on  the  Island  of  Hok- 
kaido and  one  on  the  Island  of  Kiusha.  A  bounty  of  $1.50  per 
head  is  offered  to  every  person  buying  sheep  from  breeders  for 
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breeding  purposes  and  to  every  person  importing  sheep,  it  being 
granted  upon  the  understanding  that  animals  shall  not  be  sold  or 
butchered  until  unfit  for  breeding.  In  the  autumn  Agricultural 
Commissioner  K.  Saneyosh  was  in  this  country  and  sent  out  to  Japan 
100  ewes  and  17  rams — all  Rambouillets  purchased  in  Ohio.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  shipment,  Shropshires  and  South  Downs  were  also 
bought. 

There  are  other  difficulties  than  the  raising  of  food  grasses  to  be 
overcome  before  success  is  achieved.  The  Japanese  have  no  intuitive 
knowledge  of  sheep  raising ;  the  climate  of  the  country  is  wet,  leading 
to  foot  disease,  and  the  people  heretofore  have  had  great  aver- 
sion to  mutton,  in  fact  eating  little  meat  of  any  kind.  Unless  a 
taste  for  mutton  can  be  created,  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  chilling 
plants,  for  sheep  raising,  even  with  the  high  prices  prevailing  for 
wool  today,  cannot  be  made  profitable  in  the  growing  of  wool  alone. 
With  the  resourcefulness  and  perseverance  characteristic  of  the  Jap- 
anese, it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  them  to  succeed  in  this  ambitious 
undertaking  of  making  themselves  non-dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  their  raw  supplies.  Even  under  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting all  such  materials  the  Japanese  wool  manufacture  has  not 
been  insignificant  but  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  imported  from 
Australasia  and  South  Africa  very  considerable  quantities  of  wool 
in  various  forms.  As  given  by  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  they  were  for  the  years 
1913  to  1918,  inclusive  as  follows: 


Classes. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Sheep's  wool : 

Tops 

9,449,735 

11.610,024 

224,729 

7,287,319 
24,473 

72,632 

$5,388,461 

2,610,843 

21,443 

5,029,581 
13,888 

36,251 

8,196.304 

12,635,649 

201,343 

3,134,823 
27,569 

91,324 

24,287,012 

$4,797,104 

2,594,794 

16,586 

2,053,380 
16,705 

39,681 

5,182,497 

52,534,348 

657,204 

319,761 
8,964 

$3,092,194 

12,199,930 

73,95& 

199,672 

Other 

Goat's  and  camel's  hair     .    . 
Woolen  or  worsted  yarns  : 

Worsted 

Other 

Mixed  yarns   of  cotton   and 

4,751 

Total 

28,668,912 

$13,099,967 

$9,518,250 

58,702,774 

$15,570,503 

Clasees. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.* 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Sheep's  wool : 

5,978,140 

40,870,089 

212,284 

870,904 
1,605 

21,905 

$4,223,911 

12,529,438 

19,953 

724,130 
1,066 

14,543 

5,767,128 

47,070,792 

610,571 

377,548 

1 

37,289 

$6,163,470 

19,892,773 

133,842 

384,600 
4 

33,117 

3,163,657 

44,255,712 

1,509,881 

75,189 

$5,256,445 

Other     

Goat's  and  camel's  hair  .  .  . 
Woolen  or  worsted  yarns  : 

Worsted 

Other         

22,463,419 
616,601 

120,653 

Mixed  yarns   of  cotton   aud 

4,453 

4,723 

Total 

47,954,927 

$17,513,041 

53,866,329 

$26,607,806 

49,008,892 

$28,461,841 

*  Figures  are  for  January  to  November  only. 
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In  1918  South  African  shipments  to  Japan  of  wool  in  the  grease 
amounted  to  28,635,143  pounds,  36,339,635  in  1917  and  only  52,808 
pounds  in  1916,  showing  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  two  years. 
The  shipments  of  scoured  wool  were  785,079  pounds  in  1918,  1,038,- 
744  pounds  in  1917,  and  10,636  pounds  in  1916. 

Discussing  in  a  recent  Annual  Wool  Review  the  many  advan- 
tages gained  through  the  war  by  Japan,  Dalgety  stated  that  "we 
have  to  remember  that  the  war  has  given  Japan  an  opportunity 
never  dreamed  of  before,  and  as  this  came  at  a  time  when  the 
woolen  industry  was  prepared  for  expansion  full  advantage  was 
taken  of  it."  As  to  Japan's  intention  and  what  it  means  to  the 
Australasian  wool  growers  the  Review  continues:  "No  secret  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  out  to  beat  Germany  in  commercial 
expansion,  and  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  she  Avill  succeed.  An 
important  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  demand  is  that  it  is  an  additional  source  of  support  for 
the  Australian  markets,  which  is  not  met  with  in  old-world  centers. 
Japan  is  in  a  favorable  position  for  trade  with  Australia,  and  being 
able  to  land  the  wool  expeditiously  is  prepared  to  pick  up  the  whole 
of  her  supplies  of  raw  wool  in  Australia  except  that  small  propor- 
tion of  hairy  produce  which  she  secures  from  China. 

Her  purchases  do  not  however  stop  with  raw  wool.  She  has 
proved  hei'self  capable  of  absorbing  practically  the  whole  of  the 
output  of  Australian-made  tops,  and  so  long  as  the  Australian-made 
top  maintains  its  quality  and  can  be  produced  at  a  price  which 
makes  the  landed  cost  no  greater  than  that  at  which  supplies  can  be 
landed  from  other  countries,  Japan  is  prepared  to  take  all  we  can 
supply.  Look  to  the  East  as  your  great  commercial  center  of  the 
future  is  the  advice  recently  given  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Sutton,  the  New 
South  Wales  commercial  agent  in  the  East,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
with  conditions  there  and  the  Review  concludes  that  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  vastly  changed 
after  the  war  and  there  is  every  indication  that  Japan  is  likely  to 
succeed  Germany  in  many  respects.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  in  the  course  of  another  decade  we  are  able  to  rank  Japan 
among  our  foremost  customers  for  wool." 


RUSSIA. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  we  are  able  to  print  in 
detail  information  secured  from  official  sources  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  wool  produced  in  Russia  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  A  writer  in  "Economic  Life,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Economy  at  Moscow,  treats  of  these  interesting  topics, 
and  from  the  article  we  make  generous  extracts  which  pertain  to 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  flocks  and  the  wool  manufacture. 

Before  the  war,  the  writer  says,  Russia  ranked  third  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  number  of  her  sheep,  although  the 
quality  of  Russian  wool  and  the  production  per  sheep  were  lower 
than  in  the  more  advanced  countries.  In  former  years,  Russia  not 
only  produced  much  wool  for  home  consumption,  but  also  exported 
a  considerable  quantity.  From  1909  to  1913,  the  wool  export  was 
about  3,372,000  bales.    In  the  last  century,  Russian  wool  exports  ex- 
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ceeded  the  imi^orts.  The  export  trade  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  1890,  after  which  began  a  relative  decrease ;  and  in  1913,  the 
im]:>orts  were  270  \wr  cent  higher  than  the  exports.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  falling  oli'  of  merino  raising  and  the  increase  of 
Russian  factoiy  production  in  which,  because  of  the  lack  of  home- 
grown fine  wool,  about  70  per  cent  of  imported  raw  wool  was  used. 

In  the  SO's  of  the  last  century  Russia  possessed  about  15,000,000 
fine  fleeced  sheep,  which  amply  supplied  her  domestic  factory  needs 
and  left  a  surplus  for  exportation.  In  the  last  years  preceding  the 
war,  however,  the  number  of  these  sheep  had  fallen  to  5,000,000 
and  the  merino  i^roduetion,  between  36,000,000  and  54.000,000 
pounds,  annually,  supplied  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  domestic 
requirement. 

The  decrease  in  merino  raising  was  brought  about  by  economic 
and  agrarian  conditions.  The  rapid  growth  of  agriculture  and 
the  u&e  of  meadows  for  grain  and  other  crops  decreased  the  avail- 
able pasturage,  and  the  higher  rents  and  wages  greatly  increased 
the  expenses  of  herding.  The  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  dur- 
ing the  agrarian  movement  of  1905-1908  further  reduced  the  flocks 
of  fine  wool  sheei^,  especially  in  the  Volga  region. 

Industry  Gradually  Moved  Eastward. 

In  the  search  of  free  jjasturage,  the  sheep  raising  industry  grad- 
ually moved  from  the  central  provinces  to  the  borders,  beyond  the 
Don  and  into  Kuban;  and  as  the  population  of  the  districts  in- 
creased, the  industry  moved  out  onto  the  Siberian  and  Central 
Asiatic  plains.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  fine  fleeced  sheep 
has  greatly  increased  in  Siberia  and  in  Turkestan.  High  grade 
sheep  brought  from  South  Russia  to  South  Siberia  have  given  ex- 
cellent results.  Merino  raising,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  in 
1908  when  the  army  commissary  department  decided  to  use  thicker 
Avools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Russian  flocks 
and  the  decrease  in  merino  sheep: 

Number  of  Sheep  (in  Thousands). 


European  Russia. 

Caucasia. 

Central  Asia. 

Siberia. 

Tears. 

Thick 

Wool. 

Fine 
Wool. 

Thick 
Wool. 

Fine 
Wool. 

Thick 
Wool. 

Fine 
Wool. 

Thick 
Wool. 

Fine 
Wool 

1881 

17,800 
36,063 
40,000 
41,599 
38,000 
39,634 

17,034 
13,900 
7,148 
6,909 
2,790 
2,474 

1887  ■  .  . 

1897 

]904      

1909 

1913 

10,540 
10,714 

2,166 
1,515, 

21,200 
20,247 

220 
425 

6,005 
5,741 

4 
51 

\ 

Fine  Wool  Sheep  Decreased  Rapidly. 

It  will  lie  observed  that  the  thick  wooled  sheep  have  decreased  in 
numbers  much  less  than  the  finer  varieties.     From  the  beginning 
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of  the  century  to  1913  the  number  of  thick  wooled  sheep  decreased 
only  8.6  per  cent,  while  the  merino  sheep  decreased  by  83  per 
cent  from  the  time  of  their  highest  development  in  1881-1887.  In 
the  chief  merino  raising  regions — the  southern  provinces — the  num- 
ber of  merino  sheep  had  decreased  by  84  per  cent  from  1880  to  1913, 
while  the  thick  wooled  sheep  in  the  same  districts  decreased  only 
30  per  cent. 

Greater  Adaptahility  of  Coarse  Wooled  Sheep. 

The  stability  of  the  thick  wooled  flocks  was  due  to  their  greater 
adaptability  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  indus- 
trial sheep  raising  districts  in  the  South,  the  peasants  generally 
kept  small  flocks  of  thick  wooled  sheep  for  meat  and  wool.  These 
contributed  to  the  total  of  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  thick  wool 
sheared  annually  before  the  war,  which  fully  covered  the  needs  of 
the  factories  and  left  a  surplus  for  export. 

Study  of  these  conditions  has  led  experts  of  the  Russian  textile 
department  to  conclude  that  if  merino  raising  (the  income  of  which 
comes  only  from  wool  and  fat)  is  economically  imiDractieable  in 
Russia,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  further  development  in  the  more 
profitable  meat-wool  varieties.  No  data  are  available  to  determine 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  during  the  war.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  great  numbers  must  have  been  slaughtered  for  meat;  and 
incomplete  estimates  show  that  the  remaining  merino  flocks  suffered 
heavily  from  this  destruction. 

Knowledge  Needed  to  Increase  the  Clip. 

Russian  industrial  experts  believe  that  the  incentive  of  demand 
and  high  prices  of  wool  and  meat  will  interest  the  peasants  in  sheep 
growing  and  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry.  "It  is  self 
evident,  however,"  says  the  writer,  "that  in  order  to  assure  success, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  familiarize  the  population  with  the  correct 
methods  of  sheep  raising,  and  also  to  instruct  them  in  marketing  and 
especially  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  the 
methods  of  shearing."  In  comparison  with  other  countries,  Russia's 
wool  production,  because  of  primitive  methods  and  poor  stock,  was 
extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep.  With  almost 
as  many  sheep  as  Australia,  Russia  sheared  less  than  half  as  much 
wool,  in  order  to  improve  this  condition,  the  Moscow  Government 
organized  last  winter  a  special  scientific  institute  for  the  expert 
study  of  sheep  breeding. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  continues  the  article  in  'Economic  Life,' 
"that  if  sheep  raising  is  properly  organized,  Russia  could  produce 
considerably  more  wool,  and,  besides  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  factories,  could  export  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  80's. 
With  the  scarcity  of  wool  on  the  international  market,  Russian  wool 
would  find  a  good  sale  abroad,  the  more  so,  since  some  grades  of 
our  wool  were  formerly  in  demand.  Russian  merino  was  exported 
mainly  in  England,  and  then  to  France  and  Austria-Hungary,  while 
the  plain  wool  was  exported  to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  showed"^  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  markets  of  Germany  (which  ex- 
hausted its  stocks  during  the  war)  and  of  the  United  States  will 
have  enough  of  this  product.  Moreover,  there  have  been  signs  of 
late,  that  Italy  and  Sweden  may  pro\dde  a  market  for  our  wool. 
These  countries  have  greatly  developed  their  production  of  wool 
products  during  the  war,  and  both  Italian  and  Swedish  manufac- 
turers have  already  raised  the  question  of  getting  raw  wool  from 
Russia." 

"All  this,"  concludes  the  writer,  "shows  that  the  present  time  is 
particularly^  favorable  for  the  development  of  wool  production  in 
Russia,  and  we  must  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  good  of  the 
countrj'." 

Great  Hardships  Imposed  by  Treaty. 

The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  imposed  extraordinary  hardshijDS 
upon  the  Russian  avooI  industrj^,  cutting  oft'  the  raw  material  from 
the  Ukraine  and  from  the  Baltic  Provinces,  where  the  Germans 
hastily  bought  up  the  stocks  in  the  mills.  Again,  the  merino  in- 
dustry was  the  chief  sufferer.  The  Germans  seized  almost  all  the 
modern  wool  cleaning  mills,  leaving  the  Russians  dependent  upon 
primitive  methods  with  greatly'  increased  cost  of  production.  Later 
events,  however,  relieved  this  situation. 

Friendlj'  relations  were  established  Avith  the  Ukraine  and  trade 
resumed.  Last  winter  the  head  of  the  Russian  textile  administra- 
tion stated  that  the  Ukrainian  stock  had  relieved  the  shortage 
threatening  the  woolen  factories.  In  the  spring  a  member  of  the 
Economic  Council  was  quoted  in  a  Swedish  paper  as  stating  that 
Russia  had  57,600,000  pounds  of  wool  on  hand  and  that  manufacture 
was  veiy  active.  Later  events  opened  other  sources  of  raw  wool. 
The  capture  by  the  Soviet  forces  of  Uralsk,  Orenburg  and  Ufa  had 
greatly  augmented  the  supply  and  the  establishment  of  communica- 
tion with  Turkestan  opened  important  resources. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Central  Textiles  Committee  at  Moscow 
had  sent  a  commission  to  Turkestan  which  was,  however,  unable  to 
obtain  anj-thing  but  an  insignificant  quantity  of  cotton.  From  that 
time  on,  all  communication  with  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia  was 
suspended,  and  the  Russian  mills  suffered  greatly  from  the  loss  of 
the  raw  materials  in  those  regions.  The  recent  union  of  the  Soviet 
Army  with  the  sympathetic  forces  of  Turkestan  brought  valuable 
aid  to  the  textile  industry,  especially  in  cotton.  A  report  of  the 
Economic  Administration  of  Turkestan,  however,  included  among 
its  available  stocks  of  raw  material  36,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Bukhara  Wool  Supplies  Acquired. 

Last  spring,  according  to  this  report,  the  English  began  buying 
up  the  Bukhara  wool  quite  hurriedly,  offering  in  exchange  tea  and 
other  merchandise  which  they  had  brought  from  India.  "This  com- 
pels us,"  the  report  concludes,  "to  take  special  steps  to  purcliase 
all  the  wool  available  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  shipped  into  Soviet 
Russia  without  delay.  At  the  order  of  the  Russia  Wool  Co.,  180,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  have  already  been  transported  from  Old 
Bukhara  to  New  Bukhara.     About  5,000,000  nibles  are  required  to 
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purchase  the  Bukhara  supply.  In  order  to  be  more  successful  in 
this  undertaking,  and  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  authorities  and 
the  peoi:)le  of  Bukhara,  it  would  be  desirable  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  be  paid  in  textiles." 

The  report  also  points  out  that  in  Afghanistan,  near  the  Buk- 
haran  boundary,  along  the  Amu-Darya  River,  there  are  {^Considerable 
quantities  of  raw  wool  available  for  purchase  and  shipment  to 
Russia,  if  paid  for  in  accepted  currency  or  in  manufactured  arti- 
cles. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

A  South  African  correspondent  writing  in  the  Wool  Record  gives 
the  following  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  outlook  for  wool 
growers  in  that  country. 

The  end  of  the  war  sees  South  Africa  in  a  unique  position  to  face 
the  world's  competition.  She  is  perfectly  free  from  entangling 
agreements.  The  raising  of  the  blockade,  the  removal  of  trade  re- 
strictions, and  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  shipping  position  offer 
her  a  full,  free,  and  open  market  for  the  sale  of  her  wool.  .  .  . 
She  is  breeding  the  fiaest  class  of  merino  from  the  best  Australian 
blood  that  the  sheep-world  has  produced,  and  her  wools  have  been 
accepted  and  classed  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

Exports  from  South  Africa  Since  1913. 

During  the  war  period  our  markets  were  restricted  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  America,  and  Japan,  and  we  all  remember  the  heart- 
burnings and  vexatious  proposals  to  purchase  our  wool  clip  during 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  the  sensation  by  the  temporary  inter- 
ference with  export  to  America  in  July  last  year.  This  contro- 
versy' and  these  difficulties  have  in  a  sense  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. They  have  advertised  our  wools  in  America,  and  have  en- 
abled us  to  get  a  firm  footing  in  Japan.  The  big  figures  of  our  ex- 
ports since  1913  will  better  illustrate  the  position.  The  following 
are  the  total  exports  of  wool  from  the  Union  since  1913 : — 

Lbs.  Value. 

1913  176,971,865  £5,719,288 

1914  133,981.317  4,238,205 

1915  170,009,886  5,880,281 

1916  136,398,076  6,601,461 

1917  117,61.^764  8,781,712 

1918  115,634,498  9,689,630 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1919  the  export  amounted  to 
36,914,751  lbs.  valued  at  £3,217,855,  against  25,613,608  lbs.  valued 
at  £2,139,141  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  growing  improvement  in  shipping  facilities. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  [1919]  South  Africa 
exported  11,301,143  lbs.  of  wool  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
three  months  of  last  year,  the  increase  in  value  being  £1,078,714. 
,     .     .     Not  only  has  the  world's  demand  for  South  African  wool 
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grown  exceedingly,  but  the  i^riee  has  greatly  advanced.  For  in- 
stance, though  the  quantity  exported  in  1918  was  2,000,000  lbs.  less 
than  in  1917  (chiefly  on  account  of  the  dislocation  in  shipping,  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  Allies  on  export)  the  value  of  that  exported 
increased  by  almost  £1,000,000  sterling. 

New  Outlets. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  values  will  remain  at  the 
wartime  level,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  there  can  be  no  serious 
decline  for  many  years  to  come.  Against  any  possible  decline,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  new  advantage  for  South  Africa  of  fresh  mar- 
kets. Before  the  war  almost  our  entire  wool  production  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  war,  however,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  become  competitors,  and  the  following  figures  show 
to  what  extent  they  are  now  consumers  of  our  product: 

Shipments  to  the  United  States. 
Scoured  Wool. 

Lbs.  Value. 

1916 2,916,.335  £257,645 

1917 9,804.816  1.501,842 

1918 12,491,083  2,395,450 

Orease  Wool. 

Lbs.  Value. 

1916 39,903,457  £1,600,912 

1917 48,517,228  2,999,876 

1918 35,292,170  2,394,360 

Shipments  to  Japan. 
Scoured  Wool. 

Lbs.  Value. 

1916 10,636  £1,075 

1917 1,038,744  165,625 

1918 785,079  126,062 

Grease   Wool. 

Lbs.  Value. 

1916 52,808  £3,985 

1917 36,339.635  2.646,649 

1918 28,635,143  2,454,345 


Our  total  exports  last  year  amounted  only  to  115,6.34,498  lbs., 
valued  at  £9,689,630.  It  will  thus  be  seen  what  a  tremendous  field 
is  still  open  to  the  sheep-breeding  industry  for  wool  in  order  to  meet 
only  current  requirements.  These  figures  do  not  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  markets  that  lie  open  for  development  during  the  whole 
of  the  reconstruction  peroid. 

From  the  statistics  already  quoted  above,  it  requires  no  further 
demonstration  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is  still  room  for  an  enor- 
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mous  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  to  meet  the  world's  demands 
for  wool  from  South  Africa,  but  that  we  must  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  yield  per  sheep.  There  is,  of  course, 
as  every  progressive  farmer  knows,  only  one  way  to  do  this.  We 
must  continually  weed  out  our  flocks,  and,  by  introducing  only  the 
best  blood,  bring  them  to  such  a  pitch  that  we  can  defy  the  world's 
best. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  in  bales  of  South  Africa 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  no  figures  being  available  for 
1917,  1918  and  1919: 

Year.  Bales. 

1911 376,000 

1912 4(53,000 

1913 484,000 

1914 499,000 

1915 519,000 

1916 500,000 


Year.  Bales. 

1905 209,000 

1906... 238,000 

1907 287,000 

1908 276,000 

1909 380,000 

1910 377,000 


ARGENTINA. 

The  following  on  Argentine  wool  growing  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries was  prepared  by  United  States  Consul  General  W.  Henry 
Robertson  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Official  figures  show  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  Argentina  at  the  end 
of  certain  years  in  the  period  1875-1917,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  since  1895  the  number  has  decreased  by  about  40  per  cent. 


Number 
of  Sheep. 

1914 43,255,452 

1915 43,676,603 

1917 *M5,000  000 


Number 
of  Sheep. 

1875 *57,000,000 

1888 *66,000,000 

1895 74,379,562 

1908 67,211,754 

*  Round  numbers. 
**  Census. 

The  predominating  breed  is  the  Lincoln  and  its  crosses,  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  which  are  for  the  whole  Republic  at  the 
end  of  1914;  Lincoln,  425,907;  Rambouillet,  156,976;  Shropshire, 
20,082;  Southdown,  14,538;  Leicester  5304;  and  other  breeds, 
23,185;  making  a  total  of  645,992,  excluding  young  lambs,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  Republic  at  the  end  of 
1914  was  as  follows:  Pure  bred  (including  young  lambs,  etc), 
713,304;  crossbred,  33,700,947;  native,  8,811,201;  a  total  of  43,- 
225,452.     The  flocks  vary  in  size  from  200  up  to  158,000  sheep. 

Statistics  on  wool  production  are  very  unreliable,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  Argentina  produces  at  the  present  time  about 
150,000,000  kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  grease  wool,  or  the 
equivalent  of  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  kilos  of  washed  wool  (165,- 
347,000  to  176,370,000  pounds) ;  the  fine  merino  wool  of  the  south 
shrinks  from  60  to  70  per  cent  in  weight  in  scouring,  and  the  cross- 
bred wool  of  the  north,  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  kilos  (17,636,980  to  22,046,000  pounds) 
of  grease  wool  are  used  in  the  local  cloth  factories,  or  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  clip,  for  making  coarse  blankets,  cloaks,  hats,  etc. 
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About  75  per  cent  of  this  wool  comes  from  white-faced,  long-wool 
sheep,  Lincolns  and  Leieesters,  and  is  known  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets as  Argentine  crossbred.  When  sorted,  this  wool  grades  largely 
into  coarse  and  medium  crossbred,  corresiDonding  to  domestic  com- 
mons and  domestic  one-fourth  bloods  in  the  United  States.  The 
fine  crossbred  of  Argentina  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  domes- 
tic three-eigliths  blood.  Of  the  annual  production,  20  per  cent  is 
from  merino  sheep  in  Patagonia,  graded  as  domestic  fine  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent  is  from  black-faced 
and  domestic  sheep.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
total  i^roduction  consists  of  20  per  cent  merino  wool,  30  per  cent  of 
fine  medium,  and  50  per  cent  of  coarse  crossbreds. 

Most  of  tlie  merino  wool  is  produced  in  the  Territories  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Rio  Negro,  and  Chubut,  the  medium  crossbreds  coming  prin- 
cipally from  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  and  the  Territoiy  of  Santa 
Cruz,  while  the  coarse  crossbreds  compose  almost  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  sheep  yielded,  on  an  average,  3^2  pounds  of  wool  in 
1878,  5  pounds  in  1900,  and  6  pounds  in  1910.  The  average  weight 
of  the  fleece  is  now  estimated  at  5  1/3  pounds.  [It  is  nearer  7 
pounds.] 

Size  of  the  Annual  Clip. 

The  amount  of  wool  annually  produced  in  Argentina  is  repre- 
sented by  the  quantities  used  in  the  local  factories  plus  the  quanti- 
ties exported  abroad.  Since  it  has  been  estimated  that  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  clip  was  used  for  domestic  purposes  up  to 
about  1912,  and  that  this  figure  has  gradually  risen  until  it  reached 
5  to  7  per  cent  in  1918,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  war,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  annual  production  and  the  annual  exportation  of  wool 
approximately  coincide  in  amount.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exports  of  raw  wool  in  metric  tons  of  2204.6  pounds  over  a  series  of 
vears : 


Year.  Quantity. 

.    Metric 
Tons. 

1901 228,358 

1902 197,936 

1903 192,989 

1904 168,599 

1905 191,007 

1906 149,110 

1907 158,810 

1908 175,538 

1909 176,682 


Year.  Quantity. 

3{etric 
Tons. 

1910 150,599 

1911 132,036 

1912 164,964 

1913 120,080 

1914 117,270 

1915 117,670 

1916 117,657 

1917 127,433 

1918 *125,000 


*  Estimated. 


This  is  not  at  all  the  case,  however,  with  cattle  and  sheep,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  of  the  last  three  live-stock  cen- 
suses of  the  Republic,  although  the  stocks  of  horses,  pigs,  goats, 
mules,  and  asses  have  all  increased  during  the  last  ten  years :  Cattle — 
1895,  21,701,526;  1908,  29,124,336;  1914,  25,866,763.  Sheep— 
1895,  74,379,562;  3908,  67,383,962;  1914,  43,225,452. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  sheep  has  de- 
creased by  24,000,000  head,  and  by  over  30,000,000  head,  or  over  40 
per  cent,  since  1895.  ,  .  .  Even  the  unj^recedented  war  prices 
of  five  years  for  both  sheep  and  wool  have  not  caused  any  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  former  in  the  Republic,  although  they 
have  cetrtainly  led  to  an  increased  attention  to  sheep  and  wool  rais- 
ing. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  is  that  sheep  are  hard 
to  keep  and  require  greater  care  than  •  cattle  or  farming.  In  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  most  of  the  estancias  are  already  carry- 
ing their  full  complement  of  sheep,  the  pastures  today  being  more 
suitable  to  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Fewer  sheep  have  been  killed  for 
food  on  the  farms,  because  of  their  value,  and  farmers  have,  by 
more  careful  breeding  and  culling,  endeavored  to  raise  the  weight 
of  the  wool  per  clipped  sheep.  In  the  arid  districts  of  Chubut,  any 
increase  made  in  1915-1916  was  wiped  out  by  the  heavy  losses  of 
sheep  from  drought  and  snow  in  1918.  In  the  Territory  of  Santa 
Cruz,  owing  to  the  liighly  profitable  nature  of  the  enterprise,  a  great 
deal  of  new  land  has  been  taken  up  and  the  class  of  sheep  improved, 
so  that  they  cut  a  considerably  heavier  fleece  than  they  did  five 
years  ago. 

Sheep  and  Wool  Production  Not  LiJcehj  to  Increase. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  wool  today  in  the  Argentine  is 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  kilos  (11,000,000  to  22,000,000  pounds) 
more  than  it  was  in  1914,  but  for  the  present  it  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease, since  land  suitable  for  sheep  raising  is  already  well-stocked. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  prices  drop  considerably,  sheep  will  again 
lose  ground  considerably  in  the  great  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
favor  of  cattle,  more  especially  when  the  dairying  industry,  which 
has  been  enormously  developed  since  the  war,  becomes  more  general. 

Recent  Argentine  Wool  Consumption  and  Exports. 

The  average  annual  production  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  is  gener- 
ally estimated  as  330,000,000  pounds.  Subtracting  the  average  an- 
nual export  of  281,195,000  pounds,  there  is  left  a  balance  of  48,- 
805,000  pounds,  or  about  22,000  tons,  which  represents  the  total 
amount  of  the  wool  scoured  in  Argentina,  partly  for  use  in  the 
local  mills  and  partly  for  export,  probably  in  i^roportions  of  about 
one-half  of  the  quantity  for  each  purpose. 

There  were  11  scouring  plants  in  Argentina  on  December  19, 
1918,  of  which  9  were  important  and  able,  between  them  to  scour 
about  400,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool  per  day.  In  1917,  15,316 
tons  of  wool  were  treated,  giving  a  residue  of  7823  tons  of  scoured 
product,  thus  showing  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the 
scouring.  Consequently,  the  22,000  tons  arrived  at  above  would 
produce  about  11,000  tons  of  washed  wool;  and  as  9650  tons  of 
washed  wool,  or  about  21,268,600  pounds,  were '  exported  in  1918, 
as  against  3902  tons,  or  about  8,600,008  pounds,  in  1916,  this  would 
leave  only  1350  tons,  or  about  2,975,400  pounds,  of  scoured  wool 
for  the  local  mills.     These  are  estimated,  however,  to  use  about 
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17,600,000  to  22,000,000  pounds,  or  say,  9000  metric  tons,  annually. 
This  would  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  of  the  raw  wool,  in 
excess  of  the  exports,  that  is  now  scoured  in  Argentina,  should  be 
nearer  37,000  tons  per  year  than  22,000,  and  that  the  above  esti- 
mate of  48,805,000  pounds  should  be  nearer  80,000,000  pounds. 

The  official  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  give  the 
quantity  of  raw  wool  exported  during  that  period  as  89,780  metric 
tons  of  a  value  of  88,738,240  gold  pesos  ($85,632,401),  as  against 
92,486  tons,  valued  at  63,162,560  gold  pesos  ($60,951,870)  in  1917. 
The  exports  of  scoured  wool  are  given  as  8463  tons  in  1918,  as 
against  6471  tons  in  1917. 

Almost  every  quality  of  wool  is  produced  in  Argentina,  that  is, 
carpet  wool  and  all  other  counts  from  36s  to  76s,  inclusive.  The 
qualities  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years  and  are  still 
improving.  Another  classification  is  merino,  20  per  cent;  and 
crossbred — fine,  10  per  cent;  medium  40  per  cent;  and  Lincoln  30 
per  cent. 

Methods  of  Shearing,  Packing  and  Baling  for  Export. 

Shearing  is  done  almost  entirely  by  machinery',  and  only  by  hand 
where  the  flocks  are  very'  small  or  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

Packing  is  done  on  the  largest  estancias  by  steam  presses  making 
bales  of  500  pounds  for  export.  In  the  southern  part  of  Argentina 
the  wool  is  baled  by  hand  presses  into  bales  of  350  to  450  pounds, 
while  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  western  and  north- 
ern Provinces  it  is  mostly  shipiDed  loose  in  sheets  (lienzas)  for  sale 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  market.  Some  of  the  above-mentioned  bales 
of  500,  450,  and  350  pounds  find  their  way  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
and  Bahia  Blanca  markets  for  sale,  while  others  are  ship23ed  di- 
rectly to  United  States  and  European  ports.  Wool  exported  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca,  however,  as  distinguished  from 
wool  exported  from  Patagonia,  is  generally  baled  by  steam  and  elec- 
tric presses  into  bales  of  from  420  to  450  kilograms  (926  to  992 
pounds)  in  weight. 

The  wool  year  in  Argentina  ends  on  September  30,  that  is,  the 
shearing  begins  after  that  date,  since  the  seasons  south  of  the  equa- 
tor are  the  reverse  of  those  with  us  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
months  of  December  and  March  may  be  called  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  clip  for  each  year. 

Possibilities  of  Increase  of  Production. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  Argentina  are  practically  limitless,  but  the  proba- 
bilities of  doing  this  are  another  thing.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  sheep,  wool,  cattle,  and  meat  have  risen  to  more 
profitable  levels  during  the  last  ten  years  than  have  those  of  the 
great  Argentine  staples  of  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  lin- 
seed; and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  industry  is  far  more 
free  than  agriculture  from  the  serious  disasters  of  droughts,  locusts, 
floods,  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  cattle  and  sheep  raising  should  have 
advanced  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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greater  market  created  for  cattle  by  the  erection  of  meat-packing 
establishments  here  and  their  refrigerating  and  better  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

In  considering  the  broad  question  of  the  possibilities  or  probabili- 
ties of  the  increase  of  wool  production  in  this  country  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  significant  facts  must  always  be  faced  that  Argentina  ex- 
ported 465,000  bales  of  wool  in  1898^  430,000  bales  in  1908,  and  but 
288,000  bales  in  1918,  and  that  the  number  of  its  sheep  has  de- 
creased from  74,000,000  head  in  1895  to  about  45,000,000  at  the  end 
of  1917.  While  sheep  raising  has  greatly  increased  since  1898  in  the 
distant  and  sjjarsely  settled  Territories  of  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  it  has  been  markedly  on  the  decrease  in  the  older 
and  more  settled  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre 
Rios,  which  are  more  suited  for  agriculture  and  cattle,  as  well  as  in 
the  Territory  of  La  Pampa.  However,  greater  attention  to  the 
better  quality  and  care  of  the  sheep,  and  the  scientific  training  in 
oviculture  given  by  the  Argentine  agricultural  schools,  have  un- 
doubtedly made  it  possible  to  raise  wool  in  greater  quantities  and 
of  a  better  quality  from  a  smaller  number  of  sheep.  The  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States  need  not  be  concerned  about  an  in- 
creased production  of  wool  in  this  Republic;  nor  need  our  woolen- 
textile  industries,  outside  of  our  puUeries  and  scouring  plants, 
worr\^  about  the  textile  products  of  this  country.  None  of  these 
textile  products  are  exported,  except  insignificant  quantities  now 
and  then  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 

United  States  Leading  Purchaser  of  Argentine  Wool. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  effect  of  the  war  from  the 
American  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  our  country  has  become,  since 
1915,  the  principal  buyer  of  wool  in  this  market,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing the  fifth  place  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  1914.  Whether  or  not  we 
will  hold  this  high  position  that  the  fortune  of  war  has  given  us, 
will  depend  largelj^  upon  the  ability  of  our  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers and  upon  our  import  tariff.  Owing  to  the  higher  wages  pre- 
vailing in  Europe,  the  unfavorable  margin  of  difference  against  us 
in  manufacturing  costs  of  the  pre-war  years  will  be  materially  re- 
duced in  the  future,  and  ought  to  enable  us  to  compete  fi'om  now 
on  with  Europe  in  many  factory  products  in  which  this  has  hereto- 
fore been  impossible.  At  any  rate,  in  the  Argentine  raw-wool  mar- 
ket one  thing  seems  quite  certain,  namely,  that  a  more  formidable 
competition  than  ever  will  arise  here  between  American  and  other 
buyers  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  restored. 

Another  important  effect  of  the  war  has  been  a  rise  up  to  about 
200  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  prices  for  raw  wool  in  this  market, 
due  chiefly  to  the  heavy  demand  for  this  product  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  actively  competing  countries — the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  The  United  States  purchased  well  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  Argentine  wool  production  in  1916,  1917, 
1918,  and,  so  far,  in  1919. 

Although  the  quantity  would  vary  considerably  from  year  to  vear, 
it  is  estimated  that  from  25,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are 
pulled  annually  in  this  country  from  sheep  that  have  died  a  natural 
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death  and  from  those  that  have  been  slaughtered.  In  the  former 
ease  the  quantity  pulled  Avould  depend  largely  upon  the  winter  the 
sheej)  had  gone  through  and  whether  they  had  suffered  from  drought, 
disease,  etc. 

THE    RIVER    PLATE. 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  Argentina  and.  the  number 
of  sheep  in  that  country  continue  to  be  moot  questions.  On 
the  authority  of  official  census  figures  it  is  claimed  that  in  June, 
1917,  there  were  only  45,000,000  sheep,  not  including  lambs,  in 
Argentina,  to  which  if  the  lambs  of  the  next  season  be  added 
the  total  flock  would  amount  to  60,000,000  head.  In  December, 
1913,  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  the  country  were  estimated  to 
number  81,485,000.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  census 
figures  can  be  correct  because,  although  there  may  have  been 
a  loss  in  sheep  in  recent  years,  the  statistics  of  the  exports 
of  wool  do  not  indicate  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  flocks.  For 
the  six  years  ended  September  30,  1918,  the  exports  of  Argentine 
wools  were  as  follows  : 

Bales.  Bales. 

1912-13 310,933  1915-16 299,207 

1913-14 305,606  1916-17 348,226 

1914-15 304,517  1917-18 288,051 

an  average  of  292,756  bales  per  annum.  Last  year  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  the  exports  were  283,066  bales,  or  only  9,690 
fewer  bales  than  the  average  of  the  previous  six  years.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  question  whether  the  production  of  Argentina  has 
decreased  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  the  sheep  figures 
quoted  would  indicate. 

The  imports  of  these  wools  into  the  United  States  for  a  series 
of  years  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  Though  recent  years 
have  seen  a  great  increase  in  imports  of  wool  from  these  coun- 
tries, owing  largely  to  the  restriction  of  supplies  from  Austra- 
lasia, the  last  year  marked  a  noticeable  reduction  in  our  imports 
fi'om  Argentina,  but  the  imports  from  Uruguay  of  Class  I  wools 
were  equal  to  the  largest  previous  year,  and  the  total  of  all 
classes  is  the  largest  shown  in  the  table.  This  again  may  be 
charged  to  the  war's  account  —  viz. :  embargoes,  and  difficulty  in 
obtaining  transportation. 
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Imports  of  Argentine  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Years 
1905-1919,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1905 

■41,094,617 

362,562 

41,094,617 

47,695,567 

1906 

36,352,480 

5,815,447 

43,167,927 

1907 

19,247,683 

94,866 

3,852,659 

23,195,208 

1908 

14,311,508 

1,909,787 

16,221,295 

1909 

51,601,420 

106,239 

6,672,175 

58,379,834 

1910 

27,331,068 

37,799 

3,713,317 

31,082,184 

1911 

14,014,295 

96,326 

3,780,755 

17,891,376 

1912 

23.049,591 

4,572,087 

27,621,628 

1913 

24,393,428 

2,349,156 

26,742,584 

1914 

36,301,837 

396,980 

5,577,725 

42,276.542 

1915 

67,076,718 

90,212 

10,641,323 

77,808,041 

1916 

111,253,529 

3,239,552 

14, 670, '.^72 

129,163,353 

1917 

185,446,149 

7,769,359 

14,754,584 

207,970,092 

1918 

162,046,754 

3,838,542 

15.269,279 

181,154,575 

1919 

121,579,497 

1,181,355 

16,690,943 

139,451,795 

Imports  of  River  Plate  Wools  (in  Bales  ')  into   the   United  States 
FOR  Past  Ten  Seasons. 


1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


Argentina. 

Uruguay. 

24,536 

7,693 

18,565 

718 

32,396 

5.062 

25,876 

2,766 

34,779 

10,522 

103,070 

15,157 

1.52,330 

10,080 

225,467 

46,078 

209,528 

17,139 

132,866 

61,875 

Total. 


32,229 

19,283 

37,458 

28,642 

45,301 

118,227 

162,410 

241,545 

226,667 

194,741 


1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  about  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Argentina  Wool  Shipments    (in   Bales  ')    to   Overseas   Destinations   for   Ten 
Seasons,  October  1  to  September  30. 


Seasons. 


1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
191.3-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 


120,614 

133,768 

91,655 

64,765 

72,551 

100 

1 


23,687 


5  ^ 


39,188  113,566 
41,713  102,926 
40,121  I  121,480 
30,668  ]  103,257 
36,723      85,193 


4,451 

4,034 

6,065 

6,093 

6,120 

47,672 

41,491 

32,286 

21.835 

16,821 


5W 


37,650 
59,276 

46,871 
63,274 
43,255 
77,319 
32,098 
33,988 


24,536 
18,665 
32,396 
25,876 
34,779 
103,070 
152,330 
225,467 


6,226    209,f>28 
23,740  I  132,866 


s  " 

ca  — 

a 

eaa 

1,648 

3,522 

3,348 

2,611 

1,895 

2,291 

980 

4,287 

1,940 

7,384 

45,737 

1,793 

21,782 

11,501 

27,928 

9,577 

13,109 

10,725 

14,391 

28,877 

3,929 
2,391 
2,637 
2,678 
9.639 

11.697 

7,517 

150 

12,093 


3,878 
5,362 
6,881 


11,227 

12,833 

6,795 

3,734 

8,102 

19,187 

28,307 

12,859 

26,478 

20,917 


356,402 
383,003 
355,438 
310,933 
305,606 
304,517 
299,207 
349,622 
288,051 
283,066 


1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  about  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
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Likewise  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  flocks  have  decreased 
in  Uruguay  within  the  last  few  years  as  rapidly  as  the  figures  given 
out  as  authentic  would  indicate.  The  figures  accepted  for  1915  were 
25,000,000  and  in  1919  they  are  announced  as  of  the  census  of 
1916  at  11,472,852;  or  if  the  former  total  was  accurate,  a  loss  of 
13,527,148  in  one  or  two  years,  which  seems  to  be  an  incredible  re- 
duction in  so  short  a  time.  Accepting  the  figures  of  shipment  as 
fairly  indicative  of  production,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sheep 
population  has  decreased  so  rapidly  or  so  heavily.  The  average 
shipments  for  the  five  seasons,  1909-10  to  1913-14,  inclusive,  were 
113,000  bales  and  in  the  next  five  seasons,  1914-15  to  1917-18,  in- 
clusive, which  covered  the  war  years,  the  average  was  71,000  bales. 
The  total  shipments  in  the  season  of  1918-19  were  considerably 
heavier  than  in  the  preceding  season.  These  shipments  may  indicate 
decreased  flocks  and  also  decreased  wool  production,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  census  figures  for  1917  would  lead  one  to 
conclude. 

Imports  of  Uruguayan  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1905-1919  inclusive  as  Shown  by  Reports  of  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pounds. 

7,044,752 

5,083,195 

5,856,437 

1,604,221 

5,759,852 

8,768,627 

711,525 

3,125,759 

3,537,824 

11,639,243 

16,561,154 

8,858,492 

34,710,261 

17,488,372 

34,386,870 

Pounds. 
619,377 

41,949 

18,334 

245,090 

90,38*3 

Pounds. 
76,180 
3,995 
174 

108,380 
21,158 

91,229 

181,049 

1,336,526 

18,135 

405,164 

2,891,700 

830,256 

6,720,795 

Pounds. 
7,740,309 
5,807,190 
5,856,611 
1,604,221 
5,868,232 
8,789,775 
711,525 
3,216,988 
3,718,873 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

13,017,718 
16,597,623 
9,508,746 
37,601,961 
18,409,011 
41,107,665 
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Uruguayan  Wool  Shipments  (in   Bales  ^)    to   Overseas   Destinations   for    Ten 
Seasons,  October  1  to  September  30. 


1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  aboat  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 


The  foregoing  tables  show  vividly  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
importations  at  the  various  continental  ports  and  a  turning  of 
the  trade,  formerly  done  with  Germany  and  Austria,  to  the  United' 
States.  Whereas  in  times  of  peace,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Mulhouse,  and  Trieste  were  generous  purchasers 
of  Argentine  wools,  all  were  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  South  American  ports.  The  table  apparently 
shows  also  that  during  the  season  of  1914-15  up  to  the  present 
time  Germany  was  getting  some  supplies  through  the  port 
of  Genoa.  Unless  she  was  thus  getting  considerable  wool,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  sudden  rise  of  Genoa's  imports  from 
6,120  bales  in  1913-14  to  47,672  bales  in  1914-15,  unless  Italy 
was  gathering  supplies  for  her  armies  about  to  go  to  war.  The 
imports  through  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  jumped  from  2,678 
bales  in  1913-14  to  9,639  bales  the  next  season  and  to  11,697 
bales  in  1915-16  only  to  sag  to  150  bales  in  1917-18,  a  drop  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  commandeering  of  the  Dutch  vessels  by  the  United 
States.  Largely  shut  off  from  European  ports,  by  lack  of  ships, 
the  Argentine  was  compelled  to  seek  a  market  in  the  United 
States  in  which  to  sell  her  wool.  In  1910-11  our  imports  were 
18,565  bales,  in  1915-16,  152,330  bales,  and  in  1916-17  they  were 
225,467  bales,  due  to  increased  need  of  wools  for  our  armies. 
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THE  world's  sheep. 

The  official  fignres  for  sheep  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
are  usually  difficult  to  obtain  even  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
doubly  difficult  after  the  upset  of  the  war.  The  most  reliable  in- 
formation is  secured  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment whose  figures  have  been  generally  consulted  and  usually 
adopted,  together  with  the  dates  at  which  the  number  was  fixed. 
Owing  to  the  recent  formation  of  a  few  new  states  in  Europe  as 
the  result  of  the  peace  treaty,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  various 
reasons  to  get  even  estimates  of  the  number  of  sheep  within  their 
confines,  to  say  nothing  of  official  figures.  That  being  so,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  use  the  table  published  one  year  ago,  with 
such  modifications  as  later  information  indicates  should  be  made. 
With  respect  to  Turkey,  the  division  carried  in  the  table  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  is  no  longer  recognized  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Year  Book,  the  two  being  grouped  under  one  head.  Even 
though  Turkey  in  Europe  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  the  sheep 
•  population  is  still  on  the  soil  though  the  land  may  belong  to  an- 
other countiy  and  the  number  may  have  been  reduced  by  the  war. 
The  old  division  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  is  there- 
fore continued  and  the  old  number  in  each  division  is  counted  in  the 
total  for  Europe  and  Asia,  respectively. 

What  effect  the  war  has  had  upon  the  world's  flocks  is  not  yet 
definitely  known  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  number  has 
been  considerably  reduced  by  its  ravages. 

Russia  has  alwaj^s  been  a  puzzle;  but  this  year  we  present  official 
figures  for  1914  from  the  Russian  Department  of  Agi'arian  and 
Agricultural  Organization  which  show  that  previous  estimates  for 
the  sheep  in  Russia  in  Europe  were  very  close  to  the  official  figures. 
In  Asia  the  number  carried  was  33,310.000,  whereas  the  official  fig- 
ures place  them  at  36,702,000,  thick  fleece  sheep,  and  1,051,000  fine 
fleece  sheep,  or  a  total  of  both  kindg  of  37,753,000.  In  European 
Russia  the  division  is  39,634,000  thick  fleece,  and  2,474,000  fine 
fleece  sheep,  or  a  total  of  42,108,000  for  both  kinds.  Of  these  682,- 
000  were  within  the  confines  of  Russian  Poland,  and  were  lost  to 
Russia  bv  the  creation  of  the  new  Polish  State. 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World  According  to  the  Latest  Available 
Reports  and  Estimates. 


Country. 


North  America: 

United  States  :    Continental 

Noncontiguous,  except  Philippine  Island 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska  

Total  United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Otiior  Central  America 

Cuba 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch        "         "      

Guadeloupe ,. 

Total  North  America 

South  America  : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Uruguay   

Paraguay    

Venezuela 

Falkland  Islands 

Other  South  America 

Total  South  America 


Year. 


1919 


1910 
1910 


1918 
1911 
1902 
1915 


1917 
1916 
1913 
1917 
1915 
1916 
1918 
1912 
1915 


Number  of  Sheep. 


U9,863,000* 

77,000** 

6,000** 

200 


49,946,200 

3,053,000** 

98,000* 

3,424,400** 

383,000** 

124,000 

10,000 

28,000 

22,600 

11,700 


7,154,700 


57,100,900 


'45,000,000** 
7,205,000** 
2  1,750,000* 
4,182,910** 
- 164,000* 
11,472,852** 
600,000* 
177,000** 
691,000** 
300,000 


71,542,762 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Country. 


Europe : 

Austria  Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark,  ^  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. . 

Finland  

France  

Germany 

Greece  

Italy 

Montenegro 

Netherlands   

Norway  ....    

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Saxony  

Servia   

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom, including  Isle  of  Man,  etc 
AH  other  Europe 

Total  Europe , 

Asia  : 

British  India: 

British  Provinces 

Native  States 

Total 

Ceylon 

Cyprus  

Japan 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  Asia 

Total 

Total  Asia 


Year. 


1910 

1910 
1916 
1910 
1918 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1919 
1916 
1906 
1916 
1914 

1910 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1912 
1918 


1914 
1914 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1915 
1914 
1912 


Number  of  Sbeep. 


11,487,000** 

235,700 
8,632,000** 

933,000* 
1,329,000 
9,496,315** 
5,073,000** 
3,547,000** 
13,824,000** 
621,000 
437,000** 
1,281,000** 
3,073,000** 
7,811,000** 
42,108,000** 
58,200 
3,819,000** 
18,700,556* 
1,344,000** 
225,000** 
21,190,000 
27,063,000** 
20,000 


182,207,771 


23,016,000** 
2  8,306,000** 


31,322,000 

90,000** 
282,000** 

5,000 

129,000 

37,753,000** 

27,095,000 

60,000 


65,414,000 


96,736,000 
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Country. 


Africa  : 

Algeria 

Basutoland 

British  East  Africa 

Egypt 

German  East  Africa 

German  South  West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Rhodesia 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 

Tunis 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  1 

Natal  !       Union  of     •» 

Orange  Free  State      |  South  Africa  J  ' 

Transvaal  J 

All  other  Africa 

Total  Africa 

Oceania  : 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 

Other  Oceania 

Total  Oceania 

Total  World 


Year.  Number  of  Sheep. 


1912 

8,338,000** 

1,369,000** 

1915 

6,555,000** 

1916 

688,000** 

1915 

6,440,000** 

1913 

555,000** 

1911 

309,000 

1916 

4,954,000** 

1911 

300,000** 

1909 

830,000 

1916 

1,148,000** 

1914 

»  678,000** 

1918 

25,060,000** 

.... 

3,000,000 

59,947,000 

1919 

86,650,000 

1919 

25,728,500** 

112,378,500 

10,000 

112,388,500 

579,922,933 

>  Include*  lambs. 
2  Includes  goats. 

5  Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands,  year  1914. 

All  figures  without  asterisk  are  estimates  based  on  best  information  obtainable. 
*  Figures  designated  thus  are  official  estimates  from  the  countries  covered. 
•*  Figures  designated  thus  are  from  official  census  or  other  reports  from  the  countries 
covered. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  as  estimated  a  year  ago 
was  591,911,314  compared  with  577,125,433  in  1919,  a  reduction  of 
24,785,881.  This  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  number 
credited  to  Argentina,  where  the  total  is  11,000,000  less,  and  in 
Uruguay  where  there  is  a  drop  of  13,527,148. 
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Wool  Production  of  the  World. 


Country. 


Wool. 


North  America: 

»  United  States (1919) 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

Total  North  America 

Central  America  and  West  Indies... 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile . 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

Uruguay' 

All  other 

Total  South  America 

Europe : 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Greece 

trenuany 

Italy  

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Turkey  and  Balkan  States 

United  Kingdom (1918) 

All  other 

Total  Europe 

Asia : 

British  India 

China 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 

Total  Asia 

Africa : 

Algeria 

British  So.  Africa (1918) 

Tunis 

All  other    

Total  Africa 

Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tasmania (1918) 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 

All  other 

Total  Oceania 

Total  world 


Pound  n. 

314,239,000 

lJi,000,000 
6,500,000 


336,739,000 


750,000 


315,000,000 
35,000,000 
26,000,000 
9,420,000 
3,200,000 
90,000,000 
5,000,000 


483,620,000 


41,600,000 
50,000,000 
16.000,000 
25,600,(100 
21,.W0,000 
6,500,000 

320,000,000 
52,000,000 
90,500,000 

118,119  048 
30,000,000 


71,819,048 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 
J  2, 146,000 
113,359,000 
90.000,000 
1,000,000 


326,505,000 


33,184,000 

100,.391,000 

3,735,000 

13,000,000 


150,310,000 


617,000.000 
208,000,000 


825,000,000 
100,000 


825,100,000 


2,893,843,048 


>  Estimate  of  the  U.  6.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  get  estimates  of  the  wool  production  of  many 
countries  than  it  is  to  get  estimates  of  the  number  of  sheep,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  reliable  figures  not  only  for  countries 
in  Asia  but  also  for  some  in  other  continents.  The  changes  made 
this  year  include  those  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Argen- 
tine, Chile,  where  tnistworthy  information  was  obtained  of  both 
sheei?  and  wool,  Portugal,  Russia  in  Asia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Oceania.  What  effect  the  ravages  of  war  have  produced  on  the 
flocks  of  the  world  is  not  yet  fully  known,  but  some  authorities 
have  estimated  that  in  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  flocks 
have  decreased  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  does  not  now  issue  statements  of  im- 
IDorts  entered  for  consumption  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year,  it  is  not  possible  to  print  the  table  heretofore  cai-ried.  The 
annual  statistics  are  now  compiled  on  a  calendar,  instead  of  a  fiscal, 
year  basis. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mauger  &  Avery  of  Boston,  we  are 
able  to  publish  the  annexed  table  showing  the  months  in  which 
the  most  active  shearing  is  done  in  the  principal  wool  producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

John  B.  McPherson, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

WHAT  THE  EMPLOYERS  STOOD  FOR. 

Seldom  have  subtleties  of  speech  been  more  adroitly  manipulated 
than  they  were  in  the  use  of  the  term  "collective  bargaining"  as 
it  was  employed  at  the  Industrial  Conference  in  Washington.  It 
is  a  good  term,  practically  everybody  approves  of  it  as  a  principle 
and  most  employers  use  it  in  one  form  or  another  in  dealing  with 
those  employes  whose  work  is  capable  of  standardization.  The 
Employers'  Group  at  the  conference  declared  repeatedly  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  princij^le  of  collective  bargaining.  They 
could  not,  however,  accept  the  use  of  the  term  to  indicate  the 
"closed  shop"  and  still  agree  to  it  as  if  it  were  being  used  to  mean 
bargaining  collectively.  The  Labor  Group  insisted  on  using  the  term 
in  a  special  sense,  and  the  Employers'  Group  refused  to  agree  to 
this  as  a  fair  definition  of  the  term  or  to  accept  its  identity  of 
meaning  with  what  is  commonly  termed  the  "closed  shop."  On 
this  difference  in  interpretation  the  Conference  split,  and  the  rup- 
ture was  maneuvered  by  the  Labor  Group  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  what  had  been  rejected  by  the  employers 
.was  collective  bargaining  in  its  commonly  accepted  sense  instead 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  they'  chose 
to  use  it. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  the  issues  which  led  to  the  breakup 
of  the  conference  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  under  the  title  "The  Issues 
Involved  in  the  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Oc- 
tober 6-23,  1919."  This  pamphlet  makes  it  clear  that  the  con- 
ference "split,  not  on  the'  issue  of  collective  bargaining,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Employers'  Group,  but 
on  the  issue  of  so  construing  collective  bargaining  that  an  em- 
ployer could  be  forced  to  recognize  an  outside  labor  union  agent 
as  the  representative  of  his  employes  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  maintained  an  open  shop." 

The  statement  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "speakers  from  the 
Employers'  Group  said  again  and  again  that  they  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  wage-earners  to  organize  and  that  they  did  not  oppose 
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the  principle  of  collective  bargaining."  Moreover,  "at  no  time 
did  the  Employers'  Group  deny  the  right  of  the  employer  to  meet 
representatives  of  labor  unions  not  in  his  employ,  or  other  out- 
siders, if  he  voluntarily  elected  so  to  do." 

The  Employers'  Group,  however,  insisted  emphatically  that  "no 
employer  should  be  coerced  into  bargaining  collectively  with  his 
employes  through  an  agent  of  labor  unions  who  is  not  one  of  his 
employes."  They  pointed  out  that  "such  agent  usually  is  not 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  issue  and  has  primary  in- 
terests other  than  those  of  the  employes  whom  he  claims  to  rep- 
resent; and,  furthermore,  that  usually  he  is  not  really  chosen  by 
the  employes  but  by  the  labor  union."  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  official  record  summarizes  the  position  of  the  EmjDloyers' 
Group  on  this  point: 

"The  Employers'  Group  regards  it  as  of  vital  importance  that 
the  employers  and  employes  in  each  individual  establishment  should 
exercise  every  effort  to  settle  between  themselves  all  questions  arising 
in  the  employment  relation  without  the  intervention  of  outsiders. 
Management  and  men  should  regard  this  as  one  of  their  prime 
privileges  and  duties." 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  the  statement  continues,  "the  stand  taken 
by  the  Employers'  Group  was  predicated  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
open  shop,  which  they  regarded  as  a  vital  American  principle  and 
which  they  saw  endangered  by  the  adoption  of  the  type  of  col- 
lective bargaining  insisted  upon  by  the  Labor  Group." 

Various  resolutions  and  quotations  are  cited  from  the  official 
proceedings,  indicating  the  position  of  the  Labor  Group  on  the 
issue  of  collective  bargaining  and  also  its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
right  of  workers  to  join  associations  other  than  trade  and  labor 
unions.  In  this  connection,  the  statement  points  out  that  the  Labor 
Group  voted  against  a  resolution  recognizing  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  "in  associations  of  their  own  choosing,"  and  also  against 
another  resolution  recognizing  their  right  to  organize  in  trade  and 
labor  unions  "and  other  organizations."  The  official  record  is 
•quoted  as  showing  that  two  members  of  the  Labor  Group  had 
•argued  that  the  true  construction  of  the  original  resolution,  which 
provided  for  organization  in  trade  and  labor  unions, 

"inhibited  and  prohibited  the  idea  that  any  other  body  than  a  trade 
or  labor  union  could  be  meant,  .  .  .  and  that  it  was  an  invitation 
going  out  from  this  Conference  to  wage-earners  to  join  no  other 
•organization  except  a  trade  or  labor  union." 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  J^ederation  of  Labor  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  June,  1919,  is  also  given, 
in  which  the  Federation  "disapproved  and  condemned"  shop  indus- 
trial councils  and  "all  such  company  unions,"  and  demanded  "the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  through  the  trade  union  .  .  .  the  only 
kind  of  organization  fitted  for  this  purpose." 

In  contrast  with  the  jjosition  of  the  Labor  Group,  the  Employers' 
Group  approved  Works  Councils  or  other  similar  forms  of  shop 
organization  composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  and  from 
the  workers  in  the  individual  establishment,  and  insisted  on  reserv- 
ing to  the  worker  the  right  to  join  such  associations. 

The  Board's  statement  cites  a  final  resolution  offered  by  the  Labor 
GroujD  just  before  its  withdrawal,  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference 
should  recognize  the  right  of  wage-earners  to  organize  "without 
discrimination,"  but  this  resolution  retained  the  provision  for  the 
representation  of  workers  by  representatives  "of  their  own  choos- 
ing." It  was  opposed  by  the  Employers'  Group  on  this  account 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in  effect  sanction  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  statement  calls  particular  attention  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
Labor  Group,  which  was  composed  exclusively  of  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  and  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  Public 
Group,  which  included  several  employers  and  one  labor  union  leader, 
also  two  well  known  Socialists  and  one  woman  delegate  who  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  organized  labor. 
Likewise  the  Employers'  Group  lacked  homogeneity,  including  two 
farmer  representatives,  who  stated  that  they  really  belonged  in 
the  Labor  Group  and  one  of  whom  has  been  for  some  years  a  fra- 
ternal delegate  to  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Unorganized  labor,  although  comprising  a  vast  majority  of  the 
workers  of  the  country,  was  not  represented. 

"In  this  composition  of  the  various  groups  lay  one  of  the  great 
diflSculties  in  the  situation  confronting  the  Conference." 

The  statement  outlines  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  read- 
ing of  President  Wilson's  api^eal  for  a  continuation  of  the  Con- 
ference and  to  the  subsequent  bolt  of  the  Labor  Group;  it  adds 
that  "both  the  Public  Group  and  the  Employers'  Group  expressed 
their  willingness  to  continue  with  the  work  of  the  Conference," 
but  that  the  Employers'  Group  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
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THE   IMPORTATION   OF   AUSTRALASIAN   WOOLS. 
MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

The  British  government,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  American 
manufacturers  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  State  Department,  has 
arranged  for  direct  shipment  from  Australasia  to  Boston  of  a 
small  part  of  its  holdings  of  Australasian  wools.  When  the  man- 
ufacturers made  their  request  they  did  not  know  that  the  London 
auctions  would  later  be  opened  to  American  buyers.  World  trade 
demands  had  largely  concentrated  on  merino  wools,  and  this  coun- 
try was  poorly  stocked  with  such  fiber. 

Subsequent  opening  of  the  London  auctions  to  American  buyers 
merely  resulted  in  running  up  the  price  of  all  merino  wools.  Fur- 
ther participation  in  these  sales  was  not  desired  by  the  American 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  found  physically  impossible  to  move 
the  wools  fast  enough  through  the  London  auctions  to  satisfy  needs 
of  the  buyers.  Continuance  of  sales  by  descriptive  catalog  were 
not  favored  by  the  British  authorities.  Resumption  of  auction  sales 
in  Australasia  was  refused  by  the  British  Wool  Comptroller.  Direct 
shipment  of  Australasian  wools  to,  and  sale  in,  Boston  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  government  therefore  seemed  to  American 
manufacturers  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  this  country  could 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fine  wools.  Plans  for  the  Boston 
auctions  were  therefore  continued.  These  sales  wiU  merely  rei^lace 
the  Australasian  auctions  of  normal  years. 

The  Wool  Comptroller  has  announced  that  the  first  shipment, 
now  all  on  the  water,  is  to  consist  of  40,000  bales  of  Australian 
and  10,000  bales  of  New  Zealand  wools.  Practically  two-thirds  of 
the  shipment  are  merinos.  The  first  lot  (10,000  bales)  was  planned 
to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  second  (24,000 
bales)  is  expected  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  December.  The 
balance  is  expected  to  reach  Boston  by  the  middle  of  January.  It 
was  intended  that  the  bulk  of  these  wools  would  be  sold  by  the 
end  of  December,  but  unless  part  of  the  sales  are  based  on  descrip- 
tive catalog  it  is  obvious  that  the  sales  cannot  be  finished  before 
the  first  of  February.  No  cross-bred  wools  are  to  be  sold  in  1919, 
and  no  further  shipments  of  Australasian  wools  have  been  ar- 
ranged for.  Bids  on  the  wools  sold  at  Boston  will  be  accepted  from 
any  quarter. 

The  Wool  Comptroller  intends  to  await  the  outcome  of  these  sales, 
and  of  the  sales  of  United  States  government  wools  (now  begun), 
and   also   to   study  our  general  market   conditions   very   carefully, 
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before  sending  any  more  wools  to  Boston.  He  states  that  in  any 
case  less  will  be  sent  than  has  normally  been  imported  by  this 
country  from  Australasia.  (Annual  imports  from  British  Oceania, 
1909-15,  averaged  slightly  over  54,000,000  pounds.)  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  British  government  to  feed  out  its  supply  of  wools 
as  fast  as  practicable,  but  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  market 
as  possible. 

Many  arguments  pro  and  eon  have  been  advanced  by  manufac- 
turers, wool  dealers,  and  producers  with  reference  to  the  Boston 
wool  auctions.  These  arguments  range  from  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  fine  wool  scarcity  (of  which  there  is  no  question),  to  uncertain 
quantitative  arrivals  of  Australasian  cross-bred  wools.  The  War 
Trade  Board  last  January  removed  restrictions  on  imports  of  for- 
eign wools.  Foreign  supplies,  therefore,  are  open  to  all  branches 
of  the  trade,  the  only  inhibiting  factor  being  freightage. 

The  argument  of  the  dealers — that  imports  of  uncertain  quantities 
of  Australasian  cross-bred  m'ooIs  will  logically  affect  the  prices  of 
domestic  medium  and  low  wools — seems  to  some  extent  to  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  announced  intention  of  the  British  Wool  Comptroller 
to  study  the  market  situation  very  carefully  before  making  further 
shipments  to  Boston,  particularly  of  cross-bred  wools.  It  would 
seem  probable,  and  many  dealers  state  positively,  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  opposing  the  direct  importation  of  Australian  wools, 
especially  of  merinos,  and  that  the  actual  amount  which  will  be 
sold  in  this  country  probably  will  have  little  effect  on  domestic 
prices.  These  dealers  believe  that  the  sooner  the  trade  returns  to 
a  normal  basis  of  wool  movement  the  better  for  all.  Incidentally, 
Canadian  activity  at  the  Boston  sales  is  certain.  An  appreciable 
part  of  the  merino  offerings  will  move  to  Canada. 

A  large  part  of  the  objection  of  the  dealers  to  these  wool  auctions 
is  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  amount  and  character  of  shipments  from 
Australasia.  A  large  part  of  the  producers'  objection  was  based 
on  the  same  factors,  complicated  by  uncertainty  of  time  of  arrival. 
Producers  feared  that  these  wools  would  be  sold  here  before  they 
had  marketed  their  1919  clip.  This  clip,  however,  is  now  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  wool  dealers. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  producers,  based  on  the  effect  of  the 
Boston  sales  on  their  1920  clip,  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Should  importations  prior  to  next  June  operate  to  depress  do- 
mestic prices  appreciably,  the  expected  decline  in  prices  next 
summer  will  be  smaller  than  if  the  Australasian  wools  did  not 
come  in.  It  is  believed  that  a  gradual  rather  than  a  sudden  price 
decline  should  be  desired  by  producers. 
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With  reference  to  the  expected  decline  in  wool  prices  next  sum- 
mer, based  largely  on  the  assumed  carry-over  of  Australasian  wools, 
the  following  tabulation  (based  on  a  recently  published  statement 
of  the  British  Wool  Comptroller,  as  given  in  the  Weekly  Wool 
Chart  and  Private  Business  Report,  C.  F.  Mallet,  Bradford,  Eng- 
land), is  presented  for  its  suggestive  value: 

Australasian   wool   stocks   owned   by   British   govern- 
ment— 

On  hand  9/1/19   910.000  bales 

Afloat    163.000 

In  Australia   1,360,000 


2,433,000  bales 
1919-20  clip,  estimated    2,575,000 


Total  in  sight  to  12/31/20  5,008,000  bales 

On  hand  9/1/19  as  above  910,000  bales 

Afloat     163,000 

Shipments    to    12/31/20    expected    (to 

Great  Britain  only)    2,84.5.000 


3,918,000  bales 

Deliveries  to  trade  @  225,000  per  mo.  3,600,000 
Balance  on  hand  in  England  or  afloat 

12/31/20    318.000  bales 


On  hand  in  Australasia  9/1/19 1.360,000  bales 

New  clip   (estimated)    2,575,000 


3,935,000  bales 

Shipments    expected    to    United    King- 
dom— 

9/1/19  to  1/1/20   700,000  bales 

1/1/20  to  9/30/20    2.025,000 

10/1/20  to   12/31/20    120,000 

Direct  shipments  to  foreign  countries  .  800,000 


3,645,000  bales 


Balance  in  Australasia,   12/31/20,   ex- 
cluding 1920-21   clip    290.000 

On  hand  in  United  Kingdom  or  afloat     318,000 


Total   .surplus  12/31/20    608,000  bales 


Estimated    deliveries   to   trade   @   225,000   bales   per 

month,  9/1/19  to  12/31/20  3,600,000  bales 

Estimated  direct  shipments  to  foreign  markets 800,000 


4,400,000  bales 
Total  surplus  on  hand  12/31/20  608.000  bales 
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As  a  rule,  the  Australasian  clip  does  not  move  from  the  colonies 
before  December  31  in  very  large  quantities.  The  surplus  noted 
above,  therefore,  would  be  practically  the  only  part  of  the  carry- 
over of  next  year,  which  would  usually  interfere  with  the  market- 
ing of  the  1920-1921  Australasian  clip.  The  computations  by  which 
the  surplus  is  derived  are  based  only  on  estimated  movements  of 
wool,  however,  and  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  just  how  closely 
these  estimates  will  approximate  the  actual  movements.  Such  cal- 
culations may  be  very  misleading. 

Normally  the  total  exports  of  wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(1909-13),  other  than  Australasia,  fail  by  approximately  700,000 
bales  (of  330  pounds)  to  supply  the  jd re-war  net  imports  of  like 
wools  into  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  what  was  Austria-Hun- 
gary (principally  Austria).  There  were  2,433,000  bales  of  Aus- 
tralasian wools  in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  either  at 
home,  afloat,  or  in  the  colonies,  on  September  1,  1919.  With  the 
expected  deliveries  to  the  trade  (225,000  bales  per  month)  from 
September  1  to  December  31,  1919,  and  not  allowing  for  direct 
shipments  other  than  to  Boston,  there  would  be  a  surplus  (in  the 
face  of  the  1919-20  Australasian  clip)  of  1,483,000  bales  on  January 
1,  1920.  Should  the  normal  absorption  of  wool  and  woolens  in 
western  Europe  occur  during  the  following  twelve  months,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  dearth  of  warm  clothing  close  to  such  absorp- 
tion probably  will  occur,  the  computed  surplus  for  December  31, 
1920,  as  given  by  the  British  Wool  Comptroller,  would  appear  to 
square  fairly  well  with  the  facts  as  known  at  present.  The  chief 
item  of  uncertainty  is  the  amount  of  wool  of  previous  clips  now 
on  hand  in  South  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  October  1st  last,  the.  reported  wool  stocks 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  were  729,000,000  pounds  of  grease 
wool  or  grease  equivalent.  This  was  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
reported  stocks  a  year  ago.  Net  imports  of  foreign  wool  from 
April  1  to  September  1  were  240,000,000  pounds  of  which  188,000,- 
000  pounds  were  of  Class  I  and  II.  These  imports  are  approxi- 
mately equal  to  normal  pre-war  net  annual  imports  (imports  less 
exports  of  raw  wool).  Manufacturers  state  that  the  consumption 
of  new  wool,  October  1,  1919,  to  October  1,  1920,  will  be  about 
600,000,000  pounds.  These  October  stocks,  with  the  domestic  clip 
of  1920,  therefore,  are  sufficient,  quantitatively,  for  the  next  twelve 
months'  consumption  and  still  leave  a  normal  stock  on  hand  next 
October  (without  further  imports).  It  is  highly  probable  that  con- 
tinued importations  prior  to  next  October  will  result  in  October 
stocks  being  considerably  above  normal  in  1920. 
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Referring  again  to  imports  of  foreign  wools,  and  in  view  of  the 
rate  at  which  South  American  wools  have  been  imported  during 
the  past  summer,  it  is  probable  that  the  South  iVmerican  fiber 
will  influence  domestic  medium  and  low  wool  prices  more  strongly 
than  will  the  Australasian,  More  than  100,000,000  pounds  of 
South  American  wools  were  imported  from  April  1  to  September 
1,  1919.  From  the  amount  and  character  of  wools  already  imported, 
and  the  character  of  the  domestic  supply  on  hand,  it  would  seem 
that  no  more  foreign  cross-bred  wools  will  be  needed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  3,  1919. 


SICK  BENEFIT   PLAN  OF   THE   AMERICAN  WOOLEN 
COMPANY. 

Effective  December  1,  1919,  the  American  Woolen  Company 
put  into  operation  a  plan  of  sick  and  accident  benefits.  The  offi- 
cial notice  announcing  the  plan  describes  as  follows  the  essential 
features  of  this  additional  new  voluntary  provision  for  the  comfort 
of  employes: 

''No  employe  is  insured  under  the  plan  who  is  not  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Company  on  December  1st,  1919,  working  for  full  time 
and  full  pay.  An  employe  who  is  not  at  work  on  December  1st, 
because  of  disability,  will  be  insured  from  the  date  of  his  return  to 
employment  on  full  time  and  full  pay.  After  December  1,  1919, 
new  employes  will  be  eligible  when  they  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  for  a  period  of  six  continuous  montlis. 

"1.  Those  on  the  payroll  December  1,  1919,  and  who  have  been 
employed  for  less  than  six  months,  will  receive  40  per  cent  of  their 
average  weekly  income. 

"2.  Those  employed  continuously  over  six  months,  and  not  more 
than  one  year,  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  their  average  weekly 
income. 

"3.  Those  employed  continuously  over  one  year,  and  not  more 
than  two  years,  will  receive  60  per  cent  of  their  average  weekly 
income. 

"4.  Those  employed  continuously  over  two  years,  and  not  more 
than  three  years,  will  receive  70  per  cent  of  their  average  weekly 
income. 

"5.  Those  employed  continuously  over  three  years,  and  not  more 
than  four  years,  will  receive  75  per  cent  of  their  average  weekly 
income. 

"6.  Those  employed  continuously  over  four  years  will  receive  80 
per  cent  of  their  average  weekly  income. 

"No  employe  will  receive  less  than  $8.00  i^er  week,  nor  more 
than  $30.00  per  week,  regardless  of  his  average  weekly  earnings. 
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"These  benefits  Avill  cover  all  cases  of  disability  arising  from  sick- 
ness or  accident,  inside  or  outside  of  the  worker's  place  of  employ- 
ment, and  are  supplemental  and  in  addition  to  the  indemnities  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Compensation  Acts  of  the  different  States  where 
our  mills  are  located,  for  accidents  arising  at  occupation,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference  between  the  indemnities  provided  for  by  the 
above  plan  and  the  indemnities  provided  by  the  Compensation  Acts 
of  such  States,  except  that  new  employes  hired  after  December  1, 
1919,  will  only  be  entitled  to  benefits  as  provided  by  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  until  after  they  have  completed  six  months'  continuous 
service. 

"The  benefits  will  begin  only  after  seven  days'  loss  of  time,  and 
will  continue  thereafter  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  26  continuous 
weeks,  so  that  for  accidents  occurring  at  occupation  the  amount 
of  indemnity  paid  beyond  26  weeks  and  the  duration  of  indemnity 
beyond  26  weeks,  shall  be  only  that  provided  for  by  the  Compensa- 
tion Law  of  the  State  in  which  the  mill  in  which  an  employe  works 
is  located. 

"Benefits  for  maternity  cases,  including  any  illness  due  to  preg- 
nancy, for  employed  women  will  be  paid  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
only,  in  amounts  dependent  on  length  of  service,  as  outlined  in  the 
above  plan. 

"These  benefits  are  in  addition  also  to  the  Group  Life  Insurance 
now  in  effect." 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  through  which  the  policy  was 
placed,  is  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  this  new  insurance  involves 
40,000  people  in  sixty-two  mills  and  branches,  and  that  it  calls  for 
the  largest  single  premium  ever  paid  to  any  insurance  company  on 
a  single  risk.  By  way  of  comment  the  Travelers  publicity  depart- 
ment says: 

On  June  16  the  Woolen  Company  announced  its  first  group  plan, 
which  was  for  life  insurance.  This  was  described  at  the  time  as 
the  largest  group  contract  ever  written,  if  not  the  largest  insurance 
contract  of  any  kind.  The  number  of  workers  covered  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000 ;  and  the  face  value  of  the  insurance  at  $50,000,000. 
The  new  contract,  while  affecting  the  same  body  of  employes,  calls 
for  a  much  larger  premium. 


THE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    EXCESS   WOOL   PROFITS.      , 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  CLOSING  OUT  ITS  WOOL  BUSINESS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  receiving  many  inquiries  from 
the  wool  growers  of  the  country  concerning  the  progress  it  is  making 
in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Domestic  Wool  Section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  This  work  involves  four  distinct  steps  or  activi- 
ties, and  it  seems  probable  that  a  fifth  Avill  be  necessary. 
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The  first  step  is  to  secure,  on  forms  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment, sworn  reports  from  the  3,686  country  dealers  and  the  179 
distributing  center  dealers  to  whom  the  War  Industries  Board  is- 
sued permits  to  deal  in  wool  of  the  1918  clip. 

The  second  involves  the  auditing  of  these  reports,  in  detail,  to 
determine  whether  the  methods  pursued  and  the  profits  made  are 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

The  third  is  the  collection  of  excess  profits  from  those  persons 
or  firms  whose  reports,  after  auditing,  show  that  such  excess 
profits  were  made.  As  rapidly  as  they  are  received  by  the  depart- 
ment, all  remittances  for  excess  profits  are  being  deposited  as  a 
special  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  is  a  careful  analysis  of  each  report  which  shows  ex- 
cess profits  with  a  view  to  work  out  the  fairest  possible  method 
of  distributing  such  profits.  After  this  is  done,  the  department  pro- 
poses to  disburse  the  excess  profits  by  check  of  its  own  disbursing 
officer  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  step  will  be  an  audit,  in  the  field,  of  the  books  and 
records  of  dealers  Avhose  reports  for  any  reason  seem  to  make  this 
course  advisable. 

The  first  division  of  the  work  has  been  very  nearly  completed. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  approved  dealers  have  failed  to  make 
reports,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  transactions  of  many  of  these 
were  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

The  department  has  not  j'et  taken  drastic  measures  to  obtain  the 
outstanding  reports,  but  is  ready  to  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  several  hundred  wool  dealers  carried 
on  their  business  as  usual  during  1918  without  securing  permits. 
As  the  names  of  these  dealers  have  been  ascertained,  they  have 
been  required  to  furnish  reports  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
required  from  permit  holders  and  to  pay  over  their  excess  profits 
whenever  it  appears  that  they  have  made  more  than  the  regula- 
tions allowed.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  allowed  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  having  operated  in  ignorance  or  violation  of  the 
regulations.  The  discovery  of  many  of  these  unauthorized  dealers 
was  imi)ossible  until  the  reports  of  the  179  dealers  in  distributing 
centers  were  audited,  since  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  country 
eventually  passed  through  their  hands  and  was  itemized  on  their 
books  either  as  purchases  or  consignments. 

The  second  division  of  the  work,  that  of  auditing  the  reports  re- 
ceived, is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  force  available  will  permit, 
and  the  collection  of  excess  profits  proceeds  as  the  audit  of  each 
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separate  ease  is  comi^leted.  Many  of  these  individual  reports  con- 
tain a  record  of  thousands  of  transactions  and  the  auditing  process 
is  correspondingly  slow.  Until  the  audits  of  the  reports  of  ap- 
proved dealers  are  completed,  the  department  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  its  list  of  unauthorized  dealers.  This  fact  will  delay  the 
completion  of  the  collection  of  excess  profits. 

As  rapidly  as  excess  profits  are  received  from  any  dealer  they 
are  apportioned  to  the  individual  growers  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  identity  is  disclosed,  but  the  actual  payments  are  being 
withheld  until  the  collection  of  excess  profits  is  more  nearly  com- 
pleted, in  order  that  practically  all  the  growers  may  receive  their 
checks  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

The  reports  of  many  country  dealers  show  no  excess  profits. 
Relatively  small  amounts  of  excess  were  made  by  most  of  the 
others  and  the  refunds  to  individual  growers  will,  in  many  eases, 
be  very  small.  In  other  cases  the  refunds  will  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  several  cents  per  pound  upon  all  the  wool  which  the 
dealer  handled. 

The  greater  part  of  all  excess  profits  appears  to  have  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  certain  distributing  center  dealers  who  purchased 
largely  through  direct  agencies  in  producing  sections.  Many  of 
the  distributing  center  dealers,  who  handled  wools  on  consignment 
only  and  whose  profits  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  commis- 
sions paid  by  the  Government,  appear  to  have  no  excess.  In  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  press,  the  fact  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  country  is  so-called  territory  wool  from 
the  western  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  was  handled  almost 
exclusively  on  consignment,  and  therefore  furnished  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  accumulation  of  excess  profits,  has  to  some  extent 
at  least,  been  overlooked. 


THE   NEW   CENSUS    OF   MANUFACTURES. 

Special  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  make  the  manufactures  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  the  nfost  complete  and  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  establishments 
ever  taken,  according  to  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  who 
have  this  work  in  charge. 

The  schedules  which  will  be  used  in  tabulating  the  information 
about  the  country's  industrial  resources  were  prepared  and  printed 
during  the  autumn.  These  schedules  were  to  have  been  mailed  to 
every  manufacturing  establishment  m  the  United  States  by  January 
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1, 1920,  so  that  factory  owners  and  managers  could  familiarize  them- 
selves in  advance  with  the  questions  to  be  answered  when  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past  year's  business  have  been  compiled.  The  questions 
relate  to  the  calendar  year  1919. 

In  1914,  the  year  the  last  manufactures  census  was  taken,  about 
275,000  manufacturing  establishments  were  listed  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  This  time  more  than  300,000  establishments  will  receive 
schedules.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  expected  that  about  50,000  mines 
and  quarries  will  also  be  reported. 

The  inquiries  relating  to  manufactures,  as  specified  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  Census,  include  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  each  manufacturing  establishment;  character  of  organiza- 
tion, whether  individual,  corporate  or  other  form;  character  of 
business  or  kind  of  goods  manufactured;  amount  of  capital  actually 
invested;  number  of  proprietors,  firm  members,  copartners  and 
officers,  together  with  the  amount  of  their  salaries;  number  of 
employees  and  amount  of  their  wages;  quantity  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials used  in  each  establishment;  quantity  and  value  of  products; 
principal  miscellaneous  expenses;  time  in  operation  during  the 
year;  character  and  quantity  of  power  used;  and  character  and 
number  of  machines  employed. 

The  questions  as  outlined  above  are  covered  by  the  general  sched- 
ule which  every  establishment  will  receive.  In  addition  to  this  a 
supplemental  schedule  is  to  be  sent  to  the  68  principal  industries  as 
classified  by  the  Census  Bureau.  This  supplemental  schedule  will 
allow  detailed  statistics  of  output  to  be  set  forth  under  the  heading 
"Products  Manufactured." 

The  census  of  manufactures  is  limited  to  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  an  annual  product  of  at  least  $500,  conducted  under 
what  is  known  as  the  factory  system,  exclusive  of  the  so-called  neigh- 
borhood, household  and  hand  industries.  However,  no  establish- 
ment is  too  small  to  be  counted  by  the  government  if  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  manufacturing  establishment. 

Census  Bureau  officials  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  information 
gathered  by  the  census  is  strictly  confidential,  made  so  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  is  for  general  statistical  purposes  only.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  censuses  of  population,  agriculture,  mines  and  quar- 
ries, oil  and  gas  wells  and  forestry  and  forest  products. 

Many  surprising  figures  are  expected  to  be  shown  by  the  new 
compilation,  inasmuch  as  the  industries  of  the  country  were  for  the 
most  part  in  a  subnormal  condition  in  1914,  the  year  the  last  manu- 
factures census  was  taken. 
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DRY  CLEANING  FOR  WOOL. 

The  December  issue  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  contains  an 
article  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

"We  have  personally  and  through  the  columns  of  this  paper  made 
rather  guarded  statements  in  connection  with  the  McBride  process 
of  cleaning  wool.  Our  position  has  been  one  of  watchful  waiting. 
For  sixteen  months  we  have  noted  every  move  made,  promising  only 
moral  support  compatible  with  the  progress  made  in  this  movement. 
We  are  now  ready  to  endorse  unqualifiedly  the  Dry  Cleaning 
Process.     .     .     . 

"A  well  known  mill  where  dry  cleaning  tests  under  the  McBride 
process  have  been  made  reports  that  the  wool  takes  all  the  essential 
colors  more  evenly  and  quickly  than  similar  samples  of  wet  scoured 
wool  using  the  same  amounts  of  dye  and  the  degrees  of  heat  and 
the  same  length  of  time  in  the  dye  vat — that  on  rewashing  after 
dyeing  a  considerable  amount  of  dye  washed  out  of  the  wet  scoured 
samples  but  none  from  the  dry  cleaned  samples,  due  to  the  fat  that 
still  remains  in  the  wet  scoured  wool.  The  tensile  strength  tests 
proved  that  the  dry  cleaned  wool  was  25  to  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  a  similar  fiber  of  wet  scoured  wool  taken  from  the  same  fleece 
and  compared  more  evenly  with  the  strength  of  the  original  fiber  as 
it  exists  in  the  grease  before  cleaning.  A  greater  tensile  strength 
means  better  service  in  holding  shape  and  longer  wear  for  the  gar- 
ments. 

"These  tests  were  made  under  the  eyes  of  prospective  investors  in 
the  stock  of  the  United  States  Wool  Company.  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  Clark  Turner,  the  well  known  Hampshire  breeder  at  Hillrose, 
Colo.,  who  has  subscribed  for  $50,000  worth  of  stock.  A  committee 
of  stockholders,  accompanied  by  a  well  known  western  attorney, 
has  examined  the  patents  at  Washington,  and  pronounced  them  0.  K. 
One  of  the  best  known  wool  dealers  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
handled  millions  of  povmds  of  the  best  wool  in  the  country  for  coun- 
ty organizations,  has  investigated  the  dry  cleaning  process,  declaring 
that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  dry  cleaned  wool  and  wet 
scoured  wool — that  the  dry  cleaning  process  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
better  every  way.  This  gentleman  has  made  a  liberal  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  company,  which  speaks  louder  than  words. 

"Since  the  last  report  on  the  progress  of  the  movement.  New 
Mexico  growers  have  volunteered  to  put  in  a  plant  large  enough  to 
scour  the  entire  clip  of  that  state,  which  means  that  they  must  take 
a  million  dollars'  wortli  of  stock  in  the  company  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  cleaning  unit.  On  invitation  unsolicited  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Wool  Company  went  to  Ohio  to  consult  with  officials 
of  the  state  and  county  sheep  organizations,  who  are  now  negotiating 
for  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  Ohio  wools.  The  wool  growers  in 
Washington  are  falling  in  line  and  hope  for  a  plant  in  that  state  the 
coming  year.  A  former  professor  at  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School 
— the  court  of  last  resort  in  matters  of  technique  in  wool  manufac- 
ture, has  made  searching  investigation  and  will  shortly  make  public 
his  report  on  the  dry  cleaning  process.     He  has  already  shown  vari- 
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ous  samples  of  dry  cleaned  wool  to  leading  manufacturers  who  are 
ready  to  take  all  of  the  product  that  can  be  cleaned  for  next  year. 
Prof.  Hill  of  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  and  the  best  known 
wool  student  and  educator  in  the  United  States,  has  made  very  posi- 
tive reports  favoring  the  McBride  process.  Also  Prof.  Weitzell  of 
the  Utah  Station  comes  out  strong  for  dry  cleaning  wool.  One  of  the 
best  known  chemists  in  the  United  States,  but  not  associated  with 
the  United  States  Wool  Company,  recently  made  the  rather  startling 
statement  that  the  dry  cleaning  process  had  potentialities  making  it 
the  biggest  concrete  commercial  proposition  in  the  world  today.  ..." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  issue  of  the  paper  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
W.  W.  Burch,  the  editor  of  the  Sheep  Breeder,  asking  him  for  more 
details.    This  elicited  the  following  reply : 

"Yours  of  the  5th  here  and  I  can't  furnish  you  with  any  additional 
material  on  the  process  which  is  covered  by  patents  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  all  foreign  wool  countries.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  give  you  the  name  of  the  former  professor  at  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  who  will  shortly  publish  a  report  on  it,  for  the  reason 
that  it  might  interfere  with  his  plans.  I  know  him  well  and  you 
know  him  and  every  manufacturer  knows  him.  That  is  all  I  can 
say  at  this  time. 

"My  story  is  every  bit  true,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  unless  I  am  sure  of  my  premises.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  time  it  will  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  marketing  wool. 
How  soon  I  can't  say." 


TO   INVESTIGATE   THE   EUROPEAN   CHEMICAL 
SITUATION. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  sent  us  a  report  of  a 
new  activity  on  the  part  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London. 

Two  investigators,  representing  the  dye  and  chemical  trade  group 
of  the  Chamber,  have  left  London  for  Germany  and  Austria  and 
possibly  certain  districts  of  Russia,  to  make  a  practical  study  of 
German  methods  of  production  and  the  iDossibilities  of  Germany's 
import  and  export  trade  in  dyes  and  chemicals. 
'  The  question  of  future  business  will  be  studied,  especially  from 
the  financial  side,  to  see  how  Germany  intends  to  otirry  on  her 
exports  of  chemicals.  Information  will  also  be  obtained  for  use 
in  preventing  the  dumping  of  German  dyestuffs  direct  or  through 
neutral  countries. 

The  reports  of  these  investigators  should  be  available  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. 
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Statistics  for   Fourth  Quarter,   1919. 

ACTIVE    AND    IDLE     MACHINERY,    SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER,   NOVEMBER,   AND   DECEMBER,   1919. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE   CENSUS, 
UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  idle  and 
active  machinery  in  the  wool  maniifacture  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1919,  ended  December  31,  is  herewith  presented.  These 
reports  were  begun  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers in  December,  1913,  and  since  that  date  they  form  a 
continuous  record  of  the  state  of  the  industry.  In  November, 
1918,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  asked  to  take  over  the  work  and 
later  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Census.  The  reports  by  months 
follows  : 

September  2,  1919. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  915  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

48,735 
12,097 

60,832 

14,466 
4,261 

18,727 

4,911 
2,912 

7,823 

5,834 
515 

6,349 

2,148 
126 

2,274 

2,005,926 
171,027 

2,176,953 

2,012,973 
294,205 

2,307,178 

October   1,  1919. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  922  Manvfactvrers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  • 
Idle 

Total  .... 

51,248 
9,762 

61,010 

14,281 
3,733 

18,014 

5,028 
2,604 

7,632 

5,849 
525 

6,374 

2,262 
142 

2,404 

2,005,740 
170,780 

2,176,520 

2,150,666 
166,090 

2,316,756 
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November  1,  1919. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  926  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Comba. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  tlian 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  Inch 

Reed  Space. 

CarpetB 
and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total .... 

51,855 

8,997 

60,852 

14,944 
3,328 

18,272 

5,700 
2,996 

8,696 

5,984 
492 

6,476 

2,281 

128 

2,409 

2,079,188 
150,373 

2,229,561 

2,163,231 
155,374 

2,318,605 

December  1,  1919. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  924  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total .... 

51,800 
8,386 

60,186 

14,879 
3,506 

18,385 

5,791 
2,917 

8,708 

6,469 
756 

7,225 

2,283 
129 

2,412 

2,035,781 
186,089 

2,221.870 

2,173,339 
143,288 

2,316,627 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


Dec.  2, 1919  .   .   . 

13.9 

19.1 

33.5 

10.5 

5.3 

8.4 

6.2 

Nov.  1,1919.   .    . 

14.8 

18.2 

34.5 

7.6 

5.3 

6.7 

6.7 

Oct.  2,  1919  .       . 

16.0 

20.7 

34.1 

8.2 

5.9 

7.7 

7.2 

Sept.  2,  1919    .   . 

19.9 

22.8 

37.2 

8.1 

5.5 

7.9 

12.8 

August  1,1919    . 

22.1 

24.9 

35.5 

9.4 

6.5 

8.9 

10.9 

July  1,1919.    .   . 

22.0 

26.0 

38.6 

9.7 

7.6 

8.9 

13.5 

June  2,  1919     .   . 

29.6 

26.6 

44.5 

15.4 

12.8 

15.2 

21.1 

May  1,1919  .   .   . 

36.6 

32.9 

48.9 

17.1 

22.5 

16.8 

25.8 

April  1,  1919    .   . 

48.4 

38.9 

57.1 

26.5 

34.2 

28.4 

36.1 

March  1, 1919  .   . 

58.1 

42.4 

61.4 

39.1 

47.8 

41.8 

52.7 

Feb.  1,  1919  .   .   . 

52.3 

41.6 

65.6 

38.7 

39.8 

41.1 

48.6 

Jan.  2,  1919  .   .   . 

40.3 

32.6 

65.8 

32.2 

30.7 

36.5 

37.5 
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Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Beginning  January  2, 1919. 
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Looms, 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Spinning' SpindleB. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  Inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Combs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Dec.  1, 1919 : 
Single  shift, 
Double  shift. 

48,772 
3,028 

14,816 
63 

5,639 
152 

5,631 

838 

1,566 
717 

1,762,878 
272,903 

1,930,309 
243,090 

Nov.  1,1919: 
Single  shift, 
Double  shift, 

48,949 
2,906 

14,831 
113 

5,635 
65 

5,191 
793 

1,564 
717 

1,813,552 
265.636 

1,943,310 
219,921 

Oct.  1,1919: 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 

48,364 
2,884 

14,241 
40 

6,008 
20 

5,037 
812 

1,510 
752 

1,811,651 
244,089 

1,943,800 
206,866 

Sept.  2,  1919 : 
Single   shift, 
Double  shift, 

46,178 
2,557 

14,107 
359 

4,901 
10 

5,104 
730 

1,403 
745 

2,793,906 
212,020 

1,814,667 
198,306 

August  1,1919: 
Single   shift, 
Double  shift. 

44,078 
2,236 

13,020 
129 

4,967 
15 

5,010 
717 

1,505 
708 

1,744,236 
211,447 

1,892,637 
149,648 

July  1,1919: 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 

44,194 
2,106 

13,334 
115 

5,065 
6 

4,978 
728 

1,529 
711 

1,735,497 
241,283 

1,835,394 
146,094 

June  2, 1919  : 
Single  shift, 
Double  shift, 

40,091 
1,757 

12,950 
91 

4,536 
22 

4,772 
584 

1,541 
463 

1,638,485 
190,740 

< 

1,660,133 
136,436 

May  1, 1919  :  . 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 

36,738 
1,247 

11,982 
42 

4,057 

4,827 
436 

1,419 
331 

1,628,794 
133,035 

1,561,756 
126,198 

April  1,1919: 
Single    shift, 
Double  shift. 

30,302 

472 

11,219 
60 

3,333 
61 

4,296 
332 

1,325 
217 

1,431,789 
92,798 

1,334,662 
96,600 

March  1,  1919 : 
Single    shift, 
Double  shift, 

24,969 
344 

11,364 

2,613 
49 

3,510 
261 

1,040 
170 

1,147,912 
65,484 

1,028,190 
34,688 

Feb.  1,1919: 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

27,702 
407 

12,389 

1 

2,402 
35 

3,412 
273 

1,138 
261 

1,109,360 
92,579 

1,107,878 
76,028 

Jan.  2, 1919: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

35,407 
518 

12,951 
2 

2,810 
25 

3,960 
316 

1,315 
288 

1,234,032 
109,887 

1,370,124 
64,684 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  Sept.  30, 1919.  This  statement  is  issued 
quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  statements 
for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Wool  Stocks,  September  30,  1919,  as  Reported   bt    Dealers,    Manufactdkebs, 
AND   THE   United   States   Government. 


Held 

by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  323  Dealers  and 
560  Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool  : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 
138,102,543 
69,160,975 

Pounds. 

77,541,957 

103,759,417 

Pounds. 
215,644,500 
172,920,392 

Pounds, 
388,564,892 

01,252,320 

31,893,635 

Pounds. 

12,767,000 

93,452,000 

Pounds. 

207,263,518 

181,301,374 

388,564,892 

106,209,000 

106,209,000 

Scoured  Wool : 
Domestic 

10,645,151 
17,275,921 

8,537,396 
9,167,695 

19,182,547 
26,443,616 

1,860,000 
15,930,000 

Total  .       

27,921,072 

17,705,091 

45,626,163 

17,790,000 

35,580,000 

Pulled  Wool: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

8,603,709 
5,892,829 

5,247,249 
2,581,759 

13,850,958 
8,474,588 

1,280,000 
7,425,000 

Total 

14,496,538 

7,829,008 

22,325,546 

8,705,000 

12,435,713 

Total  grease,  scoured. 

37,464,344 
26,013,188 

Tops 

3,445,754 
3,184,450 

15,286,418 
9,822,144 

18,732,172 
13,006,594 

1,448,000 
10,000 

2,996,000 

Noils 

20,000 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 

575,198,385 

157,240,713 

Ef  timated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
andth«U.8.  Govern- 
ment Sept.  30,  1919, 

732,439,098 

1 

Schedules  were  lent  to  1,075  textile  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers,  of  which  174  were  returned 
showing  no  stocks  on  hand,  and  18  reports  were  not  received  in  season  to  be  included. 
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WOOL  CONSUMED  BY  MONTHS. 

Our  record  of  wool  consumed  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  given  as  usual.  The  last 
Bulletin  contained  reports  for  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  of  1919.  The  reports  for  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  follow : 

September,  1919. 
Schedules  sent  to  550  establishments. 
7  made  no  report ; 
27  reported  no  wool  consumed ; 
3  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes  ; 
513  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :•  In  Grease. 

In  grease 44,531,330  pounds     =     44,531,330  pounds. 

Scoured 6,692,371       "  =     13,384,742      " 

Pulled 1,762,260       "  =       1,762,260      " 

Total 52,985,961       "  =     59,678,332      " 


October,  1919. 
Schedules  sent  to  549  establishments. 
8  made  no  report ; 
26  reported  no  wool  consumed ; 
2  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
513  reported  wool  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 49,506,856  pounds     = 

Scoured 8,561,958      "  = 

Pulled 1,949,601      "  = 

Total 60,018,415      "  =     68,580,373 


In  Grease. 
49,506,856  pounds. 
17,123,916      " 
1,949,601      '' 


November,  1919. 
Schedules  sent  to  543  establishments. 
9  made  no  report; 
19  reported  no  wool  consumed  ; 
4  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns  and  wastes ; 
511  reported  wool  used  as  follows: 

In  grease 43, 147,921  pounds     = 

Scoured 7,605,982      "  = 

Pulled 1,674,951      "  = 

Total 52,428,854      '•  = 


In  Grease. 
43,147,921  pounds. 
15,211,964      " 
1,674,951      " 

60,034,836      '' 
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December,  1919. 
Schedules  sent  to  544  establishments. 
9  made  no  reports  ; 

4  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
20  reported  no  wool  consumed; 
511  reported  wool  used  as  follows :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 46,165,984  pounds     =     46,165,984  pounds. 

Scoured 7,681,642        '«         =     15,363,284        '« 

Pulled 1,718,627         "         =       1,718,626        " 

Total 55,566,253         "         =     63,247,894        " 

The  consumption  for  the  year  1919,  was  as  follows  in  condition 
purchased : 

Oreaee.  Scoured.                   Pulled.  Totals. 

Pounds.  Pounds.                    Pounds.  Pounds, 

Domestic 205,900,047  36,980,706  18,592,391  261,473,144 

Foreign 237,810,504  39,027,176  4,775,750  281,613,430 

Totals 443,710,551  '76,007,882  23,368,141         543,086,574 

'  The  scoured  wool  consumed  represents  162,015,764  pounds  in  the  grease  and  the  total 
on  a  grease  basis  should  be  increased  by  76,007,882. 

In  1918  the  total  wool  in  condition  purchased  was  605,158,021 
pounds,  or  62,101,447  pounds  more  than  were  consumed  in  1919. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET 
FOR  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  1919,  AND 
DECEMBER     1918. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Pekkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     Wbst 

ViReiNIA. 
(WASHBD.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 

I     "      

1     "      

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clotliing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

I      "  "       

i     "  "       

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New   York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

i     "         "      

i   "       "    

Fine  Delaine 

(Cbntuckt  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

i  Blood 

i     ••  

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
(unwashed.) 

g  Blood      

i      "      

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 
12  moutlis,  line  and  fine  medium    .    . 
Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .    .    . 

Fall,  tiue  and  fine  medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .   .   .   . 
Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 
iBlood 

i    "     

i    "     

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

liEOROIA  AND  SOUTHERN. 

Unwashed 


1919. 


October.   November.  December. 


Cents. 


180 
160 
150 


180 
160 
130 


200 
18.5 
170 
135 
115 


156 
140 
110 

58  @  64 


Cents. 


81 


190 
163 
153 


180 
160 
130 


200 
185 
170 
135 
115 


160 
140 
110 

58  §   60 


Cents. 


200 
165 
155 


185 
165 
135 


200 
190 
180 
140 
115 


165 
145 
110 

60  @   65 


1918. 


December. 


Cents. 

78 


175 
155 
150 


175 
160 
147 


180 

• 

168 
145 
125 


162 
150 
120 


*  But  little  in  the  market.* 
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Domestic  Wools. 

October  opened  with  rather  a  dull  market.  Interest  was  centered  chiefly 
on  the  question  of  Australian  wools  that  were  to  come  to  America  and  to  be 
sold  for  account  of  the  British  Government.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  these  wools  to  have  been  sold  in  the  primary 
markets.  Good  stapled  fine  wools  continued  very  firm  and  in  steady  demand 
at  top  prices. 

As  the  month  progressed,  trade  assumed  a  brisker  tone,  a  broad  demand 
developing,  especially  for  scoured  wools,  and  Summer  Street  had  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  "  War  Days."  Top  makers  were  free  buyers  of  Territory 
wools  in  their  original  bags  and  a  demand  for  §  wools  was  noticeable. 

Throughout  November  the  trade  experienced  a  very  healthy  market  with 
a  widening  demand  for  all  wools  down  to  a  f  grade,  but  low  wools  dragged 
heavily. 

The  year  closed  with  a  steady  market,  fine  wools  having  the  right  of  way. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  December  31,  1919. 

Fokeign   Wools.     (Mauoek  &  Avery.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1919. 


Australian  Combing :  * 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing  : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average  ...       

AiMtralian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools,*  Washed : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  .Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White,  Ko.  1  .  . 
•*  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

'•  "      No.  2,  Open  .  . 


October.      November.    December. 


Cents. 
220 
2U0 
195 

210 
195 
185 

195 
210 

76  -g  130 
10  3  120 

160 
165 
140 

185 
160 

180 
160 
120 

115 
100 

56 

63 


65 

75  @  80 

53 

45 


Cents. 
240 
220 
210 

220 
200 
185 

200 
230 

70  @  135 
65  Us  125 

165 
160 
145 

210 
170 

190 
165 
120 

125 

110 

61 

68 


Cents. 
240 
220 
210 

220 
200 
185 

200 
230 

65  @  140 

60  @  130 

170 
165 
150 

230 
175 

200 
170 
120 

130 
110 


62 

80  g  85 

53 

45 


December. 


Cents. 
100 

90 

85 

92 


105 
100 


50  g  55 
45  3  60 
41  g  46 


*  There  were  no  Australian  or  English  wools  on  the  market. 
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Foreign  Wool  Report. 

The  prominent  feature  in  the  market  for  foreign  wools  has  been  the  steady 
and  strong  demand  from  woolen  manufacturers  for  fine  wools,  especially 
wools  of  fine  quality  and  good  staple.  This  is  shown  in  the  advancing  prices 
paid  at  auctions,  inferior,  burry  and  defective  wools,  and  especially  locks 
and  pieces  of  low  quality,  having,  been  quite  neglected,  and  showing  a 
material  decline  in  values. 

Owing  to  the  universal  demand  for  fine  goods,  the  mills  have  nearly  all 
been  employed  in  their  manufacture,  causing  a  limited  demand  for  three- 
eighths  blood  wools  and  lower  qualities. 

Owing  to  lack  of  demand,  the  prices  of  low  crossbreds  have  declined 
materially,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  immediate  prospect  of  any 
improvement. 

Values  of  the  better  qualities  of  India  wools  have  been  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, but  rough  and  inferior  grades  of  all  descriptions  of  carpet  wools  have 
been  very  much  neglected. 

The  Government  is  not  very  successful  in  moving  their  odds  and  ends  at 
auction  and  advertise  to  sell  them  on  sealed  bids,  at  private  sale,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  prices  at  Washington. 

Mauger  &  Avert. 
Boston,  December  31,  1919. 

Pulled  Wools.      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super   

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing   .  . 


October.      November.    December. 


Cents. 
160  g  180 
140  g  150 
115  g  125 

80  a  90 
155  @  165 
120  @  130 

85  @  95 


Cents. 
165  g  185 
145  @  155 
115  @  125 

80  a  90 
155  g  165 
125  @  135 

80  @  90 


Cents. 
175  g  190 
150  @  165 

120  @  130 

75  @  85 

155  @  170 

125  ®  135 

75  @  85 


1918. 


December. 


Cents. 
170  @  175 
155  ig  160 
145  @  160 
115  g  130 
165  (g  170 
155  ig  160 
125  @  140 


Pulled  Wools. 
There  was  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  quarter  for  the  finer  grades  of 
pulled  wool  and  at  advancing  prices.  Anything  below  a  three-eighths  grade 
was  slow  of  sale,  although  good  Eastern  B  lambs'  wools  were  in  fair  request 
during  October  and  November.  There  has  been  little  call  for  C  supers  and 
these  wools  have  steadily  declined.  The  quotations  on  combing  grades  are 
nominal  as  staple  wools  are  not  pulled  during  these  months. 


W.   A.   Blanchard. 


Boston,  December  31,  1919. 
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BUSINESS  TRANSACTED.  —  REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COM- 
MITTEES.—RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AND  SPEECHES  AT 
THE   ANNUAL   DINNER. 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 50  State  Street,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  February  11, 
1920.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Frederic  S. 
Clark,  the  President. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted,  the  same  having  been  published  in  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  no  corrections  having  been  suggested. 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  FREDERIC   S.    CLARK. 
The  report  of  President  Frederic  S.  Clark  was  presented 
as  follows: 

The  work  of  the  Association  will  be  covered  in  detail  by  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  and  various  committees  and  will  need 
but  brief  mention  on  my  part. 

Circumstances  have  required  an  almost  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  office  stafi^  during  the  year.  Mr,  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Johnson,  respectively  secretary- 
treasurer  and  chief  clerk  for  the  past  ten  years,  resigned  in 
July,  effective  September  1,  to  accept  positions  with  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Association,  an  organization  covering 
activities  in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged  and  in  which 
they  were  very  much  interested  previous  to  coming  to  our  As- 
sociation.    Their  resignations  were  accepted  with  very  sincere 
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and  keen  regret  because  of  their  devoted  and  able  service 
through  the  long  period  of  their  connection  with  our  work. 
Mr.  William  J.  Battison,  Avho  had  occupied  the  position  of  as- 
sistant secretary  and  statistician  for  thirty-seven  years,  became 
seriously  ill  in  tlie  early  spring  and  was  unable  to  attend,  ex- 
cept intermittently,  to  his  duties.  He  died  January  4  last. 
Through  long  experience  and  painstaking  application  ^Ir. 
Battison  had  l)ecome  an  authority  on  the  statistics  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  his  assistance  for  many  years  had  been  availed  of 
by  the  United  States  Census  Department.  He  gave  to  this 
Association  exceptionally  faithful  and  able  service,  and  his 
loss  is  deeply  regretted.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Miss  Cough- 
lin,  our  very  satisfactory  statistical  clerk  remains  in  our  office. 

The  task  of  properly  filling  the  vacancies  seemed  at  first 
almost  insurmountable,  but  we  have  been  more  than  fortunate 
in  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington  is  now  our  secretarj^-treasurer,  Mr. 
John  B.  McPherson,  assistant  secretary  and  statistician,  and 
Miss  Grace  L.  Perry,  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Cherington  was  professor  of  marketing  in  the  Harvard 
University"  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
during  the  war  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  having  much  to  do  with  allocating  vessels  for  wool  ship- 
ments from  abroad.  He  made  a  fcAv  years  ago  a  study  of  the 
wool  and  woolen  industry  on  its  commercial  side,  and  in  1916 
published  an  important  work  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ]\IcPherson  was  secretary  of  this  Association  from  1903 
to  1909  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill  health. 
His  former  experience  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  now. 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  these  gentlemen  will  give 
to  the  Association  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  service  and  that 
we  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  our  office,  our  statistical 
work  and  publications  have  been  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion, and,  as  the  reports  Avill  show,  we  have  been  exceptionally 
active  in  many  matters  of  importance  to  the  industry\ 

At  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meeting  we  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  uncertainty  following  the  armistice.  The 
readjustment  from  an  average  of  sixty  per  cent  of  our  machin- 
ery on  war  fal)rics  to  civilian  l)usiness  was  difficult  and  ham- 
pered by  the  general  belief  that  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
and,  consequently,  of  prices  of  the  finished  product,  would 
surely  be  reduced.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  machinery 
was  shut  down,  with  many  mills  running  on  short  time.  This 
reduction  of  output  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  falling  off  from 
an  average  wool  consumption  per  month  of  64  million  grease 
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pounds  January  1,  1918,  to  December  1,  1918,  to  an  average  of 
34  million  pounds  for  the  four  months  following. 

I  ventured  to  predict,  however,  in  my  annual  report  a  de- 
mand which  would  tax  the  capacity  of  our  machinery  to  meet. 
This  demand  materialized  in  March  and  Avas  inaugurated  by 
the  policy  adopted  by  large  factors  in  the  industry  who  saw 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  organization  by  starting  up 
their  mills.  Extremely  low  prices  were  quoted  resulting  in 
the  sale  of  the  production  for  many  months  ahead.  The 
monthly  consumption  of  wool  increased  to  45  million  pounds 
in  April,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  has  averaged  60,400,- 
000  pounds. 

Various  factors  combined  to  make  this  business  for  the  fall 
of  1919  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  The  demand  for  wool 
to  fill  these  orders  and  small  stocks  of  the  grades  required 
caused  material  advances  at  the  Government  wool  auctions. 
Hours  of  labor  were  shortened,  wages  were  increased,  and 
strikes  in  many  localities  reduced  production.  The  demand 
for  goods,  however,  indicated  a  vast  void  in  the  supply;  and 
when  prices  were  quoted  for  the  spring  season  of  1920  there 
was  an  inevitable  and  decided  advance. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  both  national  and  state 
governments  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  we  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  all  practical  efforts  to  this  end,  but 
it  is  Avell  to  realise  that  prices  Avill  inevitably  be  high  while 
the  following  conditions  prevail:  (1)  a  demand  in  excess  of 
the  supply;  (2)  high  taxes — federal  state,  and  local;  (8)  les- 
sened production  through  short  hours  and  inefficiency;  (4) 
extravagant  living  making  for  abnormal  consumption,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  products,  and  demands  for 
higher  wages  to  permit  it. 

I  expect  excessive  demands  through  the  current  year,  The 
Weekly  Wool  Chart,  published  in  Bradford,  England,  in  its 
issue  of  January  8  discusses  this  question  broadly  as  follows : 

"So  long  as  the  world's  demand  for  textiles  has  to  be 
met  by  only  part  of  the  pre-war  machinery,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  values  of  fully  manufactured,  and  even  semi- 
manufactured, goods  may  be  maintained  in  spite  of  any 
easier  tendency  that  may  occur  in  the  raw  material 
market.  The  rate  at  which  the  productive  capacity  of 
Continental  machinery  is  restored  to  its  pre-war  standard 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  situation,  and  so  far  as  Ger- 
many is  concerned  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  finance,  the 
solution  of  Avhich  appears  mainly  to  depend  upon  what 
help  she  can  get  from  America.     In  France  the  task  of 
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repairing  war-time  destruction  is  the  foremost  considera- 
tion. It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  it  will  take 
two  years  to  get  to  the  pre-war  level  of  production  in  that 
country,  and  even  that  is  dependent  upon  there  being  a 
sufficient  supply  of  coal.  The  probabilities  are,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  whole  of  this  year  at  least  there  will  be 
an  abnormal  demand  upon  British  textile  machinery. ' ' 

For  the  same  reasons  I  believe  this  demand  will  continue  in 
the  United  States. 

Full  and  increased  production  combined  with  decreased 
consumption  of  textiles  requiring  fine  wool  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, contribute  to  lower  prices  more  than  any  other  factor. 

Emploj'ment  relations  since  the  armistice  have  commanded 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  as  never  before,  and  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  better  their  relations  with  their  employes.  This  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  and  requires  not  only  a  consider- 
ate disposition,  but  a  careful  study  such  as  is  continuously  be- 
ing made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The 
membership  of  our  Association  in  this  Board  gives  our  mem- 
bers immediate  access  to  its  research  reports  on  such  subjects 
as  Works  Councils,  Profit  Sharing,  Cost  of  Living,  etc.,  and  I 
commend  them  to  your  thoughtful  attention. 

Early  in  the  year  it  had  been  announced  by  Chairman  Ford- 
ney  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  would  be  undertaken,  and  our  tariff  commit- 
tee previously  appointed  began  an  investigation  and  study  in 
preparation  for  the  hearings  before  the  committee.  It  has 
become  apparent,  however,  to  the  legislators  in  Washington 
as  it  has  been  to  our  committee  during  the  entire  year,  that 
under  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  it  was  inadvisable 
to  attempt  a  general  revision,  and,  furthermore,  that  with 
Europe  in  no  condition  to  export  goods  in  any  quantity  to  this 
-country  for  some  time  to  come,  a  change  in  Schedule  K  was 
unnecessary  at  this  time. 

Figures  as  to  imports  available  to  November  30,  1919,  for 
the  eleven  months  show  that  they  come  almost  entirely  from 
Great  Britain,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1918 
indicates  that  they  have  decreased  slightly  in  quantity  as  to 
cloths  and  dress  goods  and  very  materially  as  to  wearing  a{>- 
parel. 

The  present  prospect  is  that  no  general  revision  will  be 
undertaken  until  after  the  presidential  election. 

With  a  return  to  anything  like  a  normal  condition  abroad, 
the  present  rates  of  Schedule  K  will  be  quite  inadequate  to 
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save  our  home  market,  the  best  in  the  world,  from  serious  in- 
roads, and  your  officers  will  carefully  watch  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  services  which  many  of  our 
members  have  given  by  acting  on  the  various  special  commit- 
tees of  the  year  involving,  as  thej^  have,  much  time,  investiga- 
tion, and  travel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  President, 

On  motion  it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  presented  his  an- 
nual report  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  PAUL  T.   CHERINGTON,  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers: 

The  year  1919  was  a  period  of  readjustment  in  American 
industry.  Unlike  the  industrial  regions  of  northern  Europe, 
the  United  States  was  untouched  by  the  actual  destruction  of 
war.  Unlike  the  industrial  regions  of  England,  southern 
France,  and  Germany,  outside  of  the  actual  zone  of  attack,  our 
industrial  centers  were  only  incompletely  on  a  war  footing,  or 
else  had  abandoned  civilian  production  for  only  a  short  time. 

It  was  natural  that  American  industries  should  be  the  first 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  peace  basis.  Our  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural products,  our  abundance  of  most  raw  materials,  our 
unimpaired  credit,  and  our  rich  and  half-emptied  markets 
greatly  simplified  our  economic  shift  from  a  war  basis  to  a 
peace  basis.  The  wool  industries  have  not  been  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  prevailing  in  American  industries  that  the 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  has  been  swift  and 
complete. 

FOUR  striking  FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  WOOL 
MANUFACTURE. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  situation  in  this  in- 
dustry during  the  year  have  been  four:  (1)  The  gradual  re- 
tirement of  the  Federal  Government  as  an  owner  of  avooI 
stocks  in  contrast  with  its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  most  of  the  raw  wool  in  the  country  was  in  its 
hand;  (2)  The  constant  demand  for  wage  increases  resulting 
in  a  wage  level  substantially  more  than  double  that  for  1914, 
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a  wage  increase  in  this  industry  which,  according  to  the  best 
available  figures,  has  been  appreciably  more  than  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living;  (3)  The  cessation  of  the  production  of 
military  supplies  and  the  resumption  of  manufacture  of  ci- 
vilian fabrics;  (4)  The  surprising  eagerness  with  which  the 
market  has  absorljed  everything  which  could  be  produced  in 
the  way  of  fine  fabrics  and  has  bought  every  yard  the  mills 
will  contract  for  over  a  period  of  months  to  come.  In  short, 
out  of  the  very  depths  of  confusion  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  the  wool  industry  has 
emerged  into  a  season  of  large  activity. 

UNALLOYED    CONFIDENCE    NOT    JUSTIFIED. 

No  serious  minded  man  can  view  the  present  situation  with 
feelings  of  unalloyed  confidence.  The  records  of  history  all 
confirm  the  dictum  of  economists  that  depression  follows 
periods  of  activity.  In  looking  at  industrial  records  follow- 
ing previous  wars,  we  find  that  in  general  the  real  crash  has 
not  come  until  the  amount  of  new  investment  in  equipment 
has  outrun  the  ability  of  a  depressed  market  to  meet  the  ac- 
companying obligations.  This  record  certainly  is  borne  out  by 
the  history  of  our  industry  and  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
country  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  panic  of  1873  has  been  attributed  to  reckless  ex- 
pansion of  railway  construction  more  than  to  any  other  one 
cause.  There  is,  therefore,  some  occasion  for  caution  in  the 
movement  toward  reappraisal  of  plants  on  inflated  valuations, 
although  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  building  materials  and 
machinerj'  may  have  a  corrective  effect  by  deterring  new  pur- 
chases and  construction  at  the  high  levels. 

Over-equipment  and  over-valuation  of  existing  equipment 
are  not  serious  while  demand  outruns  supply,  but  when  de- 
mand slackens,  it  is  a  deadly  weight  to  carry.  Personal  stocks 
of  clothing  disarranged  by  war  conditions  will  be  filled  before 
many  months  and  the  spending  of  inflated  private  earnings 
will  have  lost  its  novelty  so  far  as  clothing  is  concerned.  And 
then  the  slump  in  fal)ric  sales  Avill  l)e  heavy.  It  is  probable 
that  this  will  come  before  the  general  depression  develops. 
The  wool  manufacturer  who  has  or  can  get  access  to  the  daily 
sales  records  of  representative  retail  clothing  and  dry  goods 
stores  should  watch  them  closely.  The  signs  of  change  should 
show  there  as  soon  as  anywhere.  In  the  meantime,  the  lure  of 
expanded  capitalization  should  be  resisted  in  all  its  forms. 
The  industry  is  prosperous  now.  Nothing  but  an  unreasoning 
optimism  can  be  summoned  to  defend  a  belief  that  it  never  will 
be  less  so. 
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THE   ASSOCIATION   BUSY   IN   THE  YEAR   OF   ADJUSTMENT. 

The  Association  has  had  a  busy  year  adjusting  its  affairs  to 
the  return  of  peace  conditions  in  the  industry.  Its  chief  ac- 
tivities for  the  year  have  been  as  follows:  (1)  the  frequent 
consideration  of  hours  of  work  and  wage  schedules;  (2)  the 
arrangement  made,  with  co-operation  from  a  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
for  securing  a  supply  of  fine  wools  from  Australia;  (3)  the 
conference  held  with  the  heads  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Washington  to  consider  co-operative  effort  in  the  investigation 
of  certain  mechanical  problems  of  the  industry  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau;  (4)  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of 
samples  and  an  argTiment  concerning  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  for  meeting  the  agitation  for  so-called 
Truth  in  Fabric  legislation;  (5)  the  appointment  and  organ- 
ization of  a  Tariff  Committee  ;  (6)  conferences  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commisisioti  as  to  their  investigations  applying 
to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry ;  (7)  extended  conferences 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  representatives  of  other 
government  statistical  bureaus  concerning  the  standardization 
of  the  classification  of  commodities  in  Federal  Government 
statistics;  (8)  the  issuing  to  members  of  frequent  bulletins  giv- 
ing information  of  importance;  (9)  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Conference.  A  few  of  these  activities  call  for 
special  mention. 

The  Tariff  Committee  has  been  watching  closely  not  only 
the  course  of  imports,  but  also  the  speed  and  extent  of  indus- 
trial revival  in  Europe.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  committee 
was  sent  to  represent  the  Association  on  the  Textile  Section 
of  the  International  Trade  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  on 
October  21-23.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fessenden 
S.  Blanchard  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Chester  L,  Dane,  President 
of  the  American  Woolen  Products  Co.,  Granville  E.  Foss  of 
the  Brightwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  George  H.  Hodgson  of 
the  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  and  Paul  T.  Cherington,  your 
Secretary.  Their  report  was  that  most  of  the  textile  dis- 
cussion centered  about  cotton,  but  that  the  Belgian  wool  in- 
dustries could  be  expected  to  recover  soon,  and  that  the  textile 
industries  of  England,  Italy,  and  France  should  follow  within 
a  few  months,  if  raw  material  purchases  could  be  financed. 

Mr.  Hobbs  will  make  to  the  Association  a  detailed  report 
concerning  the  excellent  work  done  in  securing  a  supply  of 
fine  wools  from  Australia  for  the  use  of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  activities  of  this  committee, 
the  situation  in  connection  with  fine  wools  would  today  be 
extremely  serious. 
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A  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS, 

On  December  2,  1919,  a  committee  of  the  Association,  inclnd- 
ing  President  Frederic  S.  Clark  and  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Francis, 
George  L.  Kunhardt,  William  D.  Livermore,  and  Paul  T. 
Cherington,  went  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stratton,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  concerning 
lines  of  scientific  research  which  might  to  advantage  be  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industries.  There  were  in  all  seven  problems  sub- 
mitted for  discussion  as  follows : 

1.  The  standardization  of  dyestuffs. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  two  processes  of  cleansing  wool, 

namely,  the  usual  alkaline  process  and  the 
naptha ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
processes  themselves  and  the  effect  on  the  working 
properties  of  the  wool  fiber. 

3.  A  consideration  along  the  same  lines  of  the  two  proc- 

esses of  carbonizing  wool  or  woolen  fabrics,  namely, 
the  chloride  of  aluminum  process  and  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

4.  The  relative  desirability  of  fabrics  made  from  carded 

yarns  and  from  worsted  yarns  from  the  standpoint 
of  warmth  and  wearing  qualities. 

5.  The  effect  as  to  warmth  and  wearing  qualities  of  the 

introduction  into  the  blend  with  virgin  wool  of 

(1)  Shoddy  of  different  grades. 

(2)  Cotton. 

6.  The  limits  of  the  advisable  use  of  petroleum  neutral 

oils  in  combination  with  other  oils  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating  the  fiber  before  carding,  taking  into 
consideration  as  well  the  important  point  of 
thoroughly  eliminating  this  oil,  by  a  scouring  proc- 
ess, from  the  woven  fabric.  In  carded  w^oolen 
mills  various  oils  and  combinations  are  used  but, 
heretofore,  olive  oil  and  peanut  oil  have  been  used 
in  worsted  mills,  and  the  inquiry  applies  to  both 
classes  of  manufacture. 

7.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  grease  desirable 

to  leave  in  wool  Avhen  scoured. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  the  problems 
submitted  Avere  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  profitably 
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be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau.  Plans  are  being  formulated 
for  carrying  on  this  work. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Truth  in  Fabric  Committee 
will  be  reported  on  in  detail  by  Chairman  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
This  committee  is  preparing  to  represent  the  interests  of  wool 
manufacturers  in  opposition  to  the  various  fabric  branding 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  six  meetings  during  the 
year.  These  sessions  have  been  occupied  chiefly  with  hearing 
the  reports  on  the  special  lines  of  work  above  indicated  and 
with  dealing  with  routine  matters  of  administration.  The 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  summoned  five  times  during  the 
year  to  confer  with  the  President  on  matters  of  importance.. 

Concerning  the  work  for  the  new  year,  there  are  a  few  rec- 
ommendations which  I  feel  it  desirable  to  make  supplement- 
ing the  activities  of  the  past  year  which  will  carry  over  intO' 
the  new  year. 

PLANS  FOR  ENLARGED  STATISTICAL  WORK. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  expand  the  statistical  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Association.  Mr.  William  J.  Batti- 
son,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  gave  the  Association  a  reputation, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  preserve,  for  possessing  full  and  trust- 
worthy statistics.  I  hope  that  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Bat- 
tison  may  be  supplemented  by  the  compilation  and  circulation 
of  a  greater  amount  of  current  material.  It  is  my  hope  that 
both  the  Annual  Wool  Review  and  the  monthly  Import  State- 
ments may  be  substantially  increased  in  value  by  the  publica- 
tion at  frequent  intervals  of  material  which  will  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  judge  accurately  of  conditions  in  the 
industry  and  in  the  lines  of  trade  connected  with  it.  The- 
plans  I  have  in  preparation  for  this  work  I  shall  hope  to  have 
in  condition  soon  to  lay  before  a  special  committee  on  statis- 
tics, under  whose  supervision  I  hope  the  work  may  be  con- 
ducted. In  expanding  the  statistical  work  of  the  Association 
it  is  my  purpose  to  keep  it  well  within  the  field  of  our  own 
industry.  In  this  way  it  will  not  interfere  with,  but  will  sup- 
plement in  a  useful  fashion,  the  admirable  work  now  being 
done  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  w^hieh 
our  Association  is  represented.  Concerning  this  latter  work, 
Mr.  George  E.  Kunhardt  will  present  a  detailed  report. 

A  second  line  of  Avork  which  I  hope  may  be  developed  dur- 
ing the  year  is  the  conduct  of  a  survey  of  the  raw  material 
situation  covering  not  only  raw  wool  but  the  other  materials, 
including  fuel,  used  in  the  industry.  This  would  be  in  a  meas- 
ure statistical  in  its  character,  but  it  would  involve,  also,  an 
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investigation  of  conditions  in  various  producing  industries 
which  would  be  more  detailed  than  a  purely  statistical  study. 
I  expect  to  make  further  recommendations  concerning  this 
as  the  plans  for  tlie  statistical  work  are  developed. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  a  material  service  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Association  by  expanding  the  work  already  be- 
gun in  the  submitting  of  problems  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
There  are  numerous  problems  in  technique  in  practically  every 
industrj^  which  offer  a  field  for  joint  study.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  a  substantial  number  of  such  problems  did 
not  exist  in  the  wool  industries. 

In  closing,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  almost  complete 
change  in  personnel  of  the  oifice  staff  during  the  past  year. 

Winthrop  L.  IMarvin,  who  so  ably  served  the  Association  as 
its  secretary  and  treasurer  from  January  1,  1909,  resigned 
these  offices  as  of  September  1  to  become  the  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  Mr.  Marvin 
left  the  Association  in  the  best  possible  condition  so  far  as 
all  its  administrative  activities  are  concerned,  and  he  has  taken 
with  him  to  his  new  work  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership. 

The  present  secretary  and  treasurer  assumed  the  duties  of 
these  offices  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Marvin. 

Early  during  the  past  year  William  J.  Battison,  assistant 
secretary  and  statistician,  who  has  served  the  Association  since 
1883,  became  ill  and  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
was  seldom  able  to  come  to  the  office.  On  January  4,  1920, 
Mr.  Battison  died,  being  only  a  few  days  short  of  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  A  minute  expressing  in  some  measure  the 
appreciation  of  his  services  felt  by  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  for  adoption  in  order  to  give  some 
expression  to  the  organization's  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
valuable  service  which  Mr.  Battison  has  rendered. 

John  Bruce  McPherson,  who  served  as  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation from  September,  1903,  to  January,  1909,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  work  on  account  of  poor  health,  has 
been  persuaded  to  take  up  the  work  of  assistant  secretary  and 
statistician  of  the  Association.  The  Association  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  being  al)le  to  secure  the  services  of  one  who 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  who  is  so  familiar  with  its  work. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Paul  T.  Cherington, 
Secretary. 
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On  motion  the  report  Avas  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on 

-me. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  read  his  report 
which  showed  a  balance  on  hand  and  all  obligations  paid. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
secure  Australasian  Wools,  made  the  following  report  which 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  filed  among  the  records  of 
the  Association : 

REPORT   OF   THE  COMMITTEE  TO  SECURE  AUSTRALASIAN 

WOOLS. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  secure  Australa- 
sian wools  from  the  British  Government,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

In  June,  1919,  it  became  evident  to  those  familiar  with  the 
figures  showing  the  probable  supply  and  demand  of  wool  that 
in  the  early  part  of  1920  there  would  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
fine  wools  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  our  American  manu- 
facturers unless  the  Australian  supplies  were  opened  to  the 
American  buyers.  A  Joint  Committee  was  formed  by  our  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Wor- 
sted Manufacturers  to  present  the  situation  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  Washington  in  order  to  secure  from  the  British 
Government  the  release  of  sufficient  Australian  wool  to  meet 
our  expected  needs.  Under  date  of  July  1,  1919,  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  facts  was  sent  to  the  Hon.  William  C.  Red- 
field,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association.  The  essential  parts  of  the  letter 
^vere  as  follows : — 

"The  Government,  for  reasons  which  it  doubtless 
deems  sufficient,  has  terminated  its  contract  with  the 
British  authorities  for  200,000  bales  of  Australian  wool, 
approximately  100,000  bales  called  for  by  this  contract 
liaving  been  delivered. 

"This  throws  the  American  manufacturers  back  upon 
Iheir  own  efforts  to  secure  further  supplies  of  this  indis- 
pensable material.  Appended  is  a  statistical  table  show- 
ing the  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  retained 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  1913- 
1917  inclusive,  the  total  imports  of  wools  of  Classes  I 
and   II,   and   the   amount   of   imports   from   Australasia. 
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Though  these  imports  from  Australasia  fluctuate  widely- 
according  to  market  needs  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tions— attaining  a  maximum  of  121,361,539  pounds  in 
1915 — yet  the  record  shows  that  a  considerable  supply  of 
wools  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  required  every 
year  for  the  use  of  the  American  people.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry  we  ask  your 
assistance  to  secure  a  continuance  of  this  supply. 

"Americans  are  now  prohibited  from  bidding  in  the 
London  wool  sales.  The  entire  Australasian  clip  has 
been  purchased  and  is  held  by  the  British  Government, 
whose  control  does  not  end  before  next  year,  so  that  we 
cannot  buy  our  supply  direct  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion. 

"We  urge  that  our  Government  make  the  necessary 
representations  to  the  British  Government  to  secure  the 
right  for  us  to  bid  as  freely  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Lon- 
don auctions,  or  to  buy  direct  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  or  to  persuade  the  British  authorities  to  ari-auge 
for  the  shipment  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  Australian 
wools  to  Boston,  to  be  sold  here  by  auction  as  w^as  satis- 
factorilv  done  with  50,000  bales  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1918^. 

"The  United  States  produces  only  about  one-half  of 
the  raAv  avooI  required  for  the  clothing  of  its  people.  The 
rest  must  be  imported.  Particularly  for  the  fine  wool 
portion  of  these  necessary  imports,  Australasia  has  been 
and  is  our  main  reliance.  Present  demand  of  American 
purchasers  of  clothing  is  centered  largely  on  the  finer 
fabrics,  and  the  finer  wools  are,  therefore,  in  the  keenest 
demand.     .     .     . 

"The  wool  manufacturing  machinery  of  the  country, 
one-half  of  which  was  idle  in  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  ]\Iarch  last  because  of  the  sudden  cessation 
of  army  work  and  hesitant  business  conditions  following 
the  armistice,  has  now  become  very  active.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  civilian  fabrics  to  be  met.  Wool  consump- 
tion in  April  reached  45,668,984  pounds,  grease  basis,  as 
compared  with  34,380,358  pounds  in  March  and  27,303,- 
089  pounds  in  February.  We  estimate  that  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  our  wool  consumption  will  show  an  av- 
erage of  at  least  50,000,000  pounds  a  month. 

"Government  wool  stocks  on  hand  on  June  27  com- 
prise, domestic  and  foreign,  about  127,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  Australasian  wools  represent  about  23,000,000 
pounds,   Avith   11,000,000  pounds  more  in  transit   from 
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Australasia  to  this  country.  Most  of  these  Australasian 
wools  in  stock  or  on  the  way  are  crossbreds.  Our  Gov- 
ernment wool  auctions  have  now  been  suspended  until 
November,  and  none  of  these  wools  will  be  available  until 
then  for  the  use  of  manufacturers. 

"Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  give  us  access  to  the 
Australasian  market,  there  will  soon  be  an  acute  shortage 
of  finer  wool."     .     .     . 

Wool  Supply  of  United  States,   1913-1918. 


Year. 

Domestic 
Production . 

Net  Total 

Imports 

Classes  I  and  II. 

Total 
Retained  for 
Consumption. 

Imports 

from 

Australasia. 

1913 

1914                        

Pounds. 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,498,600 
285,573,000 
299,921,000 

Pounds. 
144,839,106 
236,631,246 
423,755,453 
302,869,173 
319,301,542 

Pounds. 
441,014,406 
526,823,246 
712,532,453 
589,219,423 
603,881,399 

Pounds. 
64,697,584 
75,865,711 

1915 

1916 

1917 

121,361,539 
*1, 772,257 
32,366,894 

1918 



*  Imports  affected  by  Britleb  embargoes  on  exports  to  neutral  and  enemy  countries. 

The  statements  contained  in  this  letter  were  the  basis  of  all 
negotiations  that  followed.  We  carried  on  the  negotiations 
for  quite  a  period  of  time  and  asked  for  three  things : — 

First,  that  the  London  auctions  be  opened  to  American 
buyers. 

Second,  that  the  Australian  auctions,  which  were  previ- 
ous to  the  war  held  in  Melbourne,  be  resumed. 

Third,  that  if  the  second  proposition  was  not  practical, 
similar  wools  be  shipped  to  Boston  from  Austra- 
lia and  sold  here  at  public  auction. 


About  the  4th  of  August  we  were  advised  by  the  British 
Government  that  American  buyers  would  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase wools  at  the  August  sale  up  to  a  fixed  limit  of  quantity, 
but  after  the  opening  of  these  sales  to  the  American  buyers  it 
soon  became  evident  that  this  alone  would  not  provide  suffi- 
cient fine  wools  to  give  the  necessary  relief.  We,  therefore, 
continued  our  negotiations  and  were  convinced  that  it  was 
impractical  to  open  the  sales  in  Melbourne  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  control  of  wool  in  Australia 
did  not  expire  until  June  30,  1920.    The  British  Government 
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finally  consented  to  send  a  limited  quantity  of  Australian 
wools  to  Boston  for  auction  here. 

As  you  know,  they  have  already  shipped  60,000  bales  and 
the  first  sale  was  held  on  January  21,  1920,  at  which  about 
22,000  bales  of  avooI  were  offered.  Otlier  sales  will  follow  and 
we  understand  that  further  shipments  of  at  least  50.000 
bales  Avill  be  made  from  Australia.  If  the  demand  continues 
we  have  no  doubt  that  still  further  shipments  will  follow.  We 
believe  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the  fine  wools,  for  the 
supply  of  which  our  efforts  were  especially  made,  showed 
without  question  the  wisdom  of  the  action  that  has  been 
taken.  Quite  imturally  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  wool  <Tjrowers  and  also  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  wool  deal- 
ers who  feared  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  these  foreign 
wools  would  depress  the  American  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  prices  obtained  in  the  sale  referred  to  were  higher 
than  those  at  which  any  wools  had  previously  sold  in  this 
country.  We  believe  that  the  result  has  satisfied  everyone 
that  a  distinct  service  was  rendered  to  the  American  people  by 
this  action. 

To  the  minds  of  your  Committee,  the  American  avooI  grow- 
ers and  Avool  dealers  were  not  subject  to  any  more  competi- 
tion than  would  have  been  the  case  if  we  had  been  able  to 
have  normal  access  to  the  Australian  markets.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  the  sales  were  held  in  Boston  instead  of  in 
Melbourne,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amounts  available 
were  more  limited  than  under  pre-war  conditions.  We  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  these  sales  the  necessary  wools  have  been 
obtained  and  that  if  they  had  not  been  available  there  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  further  advance  in  the  price  of  wool, 
and,  as  a  result,  in  the  price  of  wool  clothing  for  the  American, 
people.    In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  submitted  a  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pure  Fabric  Legislation  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PURE  FABRIC  LEGISLATION. 

In  November,  1919,  President  Clark  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  to  consider  the  matter  of  so  called, 
pure  fabric  legislation  then  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  S.  R.  Haines,  of  the' 
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American  Woolen  Company,  Carl  Vetter,  of  M.  T.  Stevens  & 
Sons  Company,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  James  &  E.  H. 
Wilson,  with  Paul  T.  Cherington  as  secretary\ 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  November 
20th,  and  outlined  methods  of  procedure.  Since  this  meeting 
the  committee  has  met  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

It  has  seemed  distinctly  the  province  of  this  committee  in 
considering  this  important  subject  to  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  legislation  proposed,  as  it  affected  the 
wool  piece  goods  manufacturer,  leaving  to  other  committees 
those  problems  involving  interests  allied  to  wool  manufacture, 
as  well  as  those  involved  in  merchandising.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  advisable  to  co-operate  most  cordially  with  the  various 
other  committees  which  have  been  similarly  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Woolen  &  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
the  Silk  Association  of  America.,  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  and  those  of  other  associations  repre- 
senting interests  atfected  by  such  legislation. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  appointment  by  President  Clark 
of  Mr-.  Cherington  as  member  of  a  joint  committee  represent- 
ing the  associations  mentioned,  which  group  is  to  unite  in 
drafting  legislation  of  a  sound  and  workable  kind,  while  prop- 
erly and  adequately  protecting  the  manufacturing  clothier 
and  consumer. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  here  the  publicity  campaign  car- 
ried on  for  some  months  past  under  the  name  of  the  Truth  in 
Fabric  Law,  which  has  now  crystallized  in  bills  before  Con- 
gress introduced  by  Senator  Capper  and  Representative 
French,  as  well  as  the  still  more  extreme  one  of  Representa- 
tive Rainey. 

In  this  country  today  there  is  much  loose  talk  about  the 
causes  for  the  high  cost  of  living  and  but  little  clear  think- 
ing as  to  the  underlying  economic  causes.  In  such  a  soil  as 
this  the  seed  of  unreasoning  discontent  and  criticism  germi- 
nates, and  thus  the  pursuit  of  the  profiteer  and  the  game  of 
attempting  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  regardless  of  economic  laws  (which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  politician),  goes  on  and  brings  in  its  wake  opportunity 
for  personal  advertisement  and  selfish  glorification  of  men  and 
organizations. 

It  seems  a  fitting  time,  therefore,  for  your  Association  to 
assist  all  other  associations  which  are  sincerely  and  honestly 
trying  to  protect  the  consumer,  as  well  as  to  help  those  or- 
ganizations which  from  the  best  of  motives  are  misguided 
through  lack  of  practical  understanding,  and  to  fight  those 
interests  which  masquerade  as  philanthropic,  while  really 
moved  by  selfish  interests. 
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More  convincing  than  all  talk  on  this  subject  are  the  ex- 
hibits of  fabrics  prepared  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  fabrics 
especially  attacked  by  the  Truth  in  Fabric  bills.  With  the 
assistance  of  wool  manufacturers  within  and  without  this 
Association,  a  complete  exhibit  of  tliis  kind  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  is,  I  can  assure  you,  most  educational.  Your  com- 
mittee would  welcome  suggestions  or  criticism  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  if  there  be  any  members,  particu- 
larly of  the  carded  wool  manufacturers,  who  have  not  read 
the  brief  bills  proposed,  we  trust  thej'  will  do  so  at  once  and 
become  posted. 

The  storm  center  of  this  legislation  will  be  the  activities  of 
your  Association,  and  there  was  never  greater  need  that  the 
Association  should  give  every  assistance  in  furthering  legisla- 
tion protective  to  the  public.  It  would  not  seem  probable  that 
Congress  as  a  whole  can  so  misinterpret  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion needed  as  to  pass  the  bills  proposed,  but  in  such  a  situa- 
tion nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted. 

Charles  H.  Wilson, 

Chairman. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  in  the  records 
of  the  Association. 

CONFERENCE  CALLED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs  submitted  an  informal  report  con- 
cerning the  conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Febru- 
ary 2  and  3  at  the  request  of  Howard  Figg,  Esq.,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  price  of  clothing  to  the  consumer.  Those 
represented  at  the  hearings  included  clothing  retailers,  dry 
goods  retailers,  clothing  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  American  Association 
of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Neither  the  wool  dealers 
nor  wool  growers  were  represented.  One  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  statements  have  appeared  in  the 
public  press  to  the  effect  that  there  is  profiteering  in  the 
clothing  industry,  and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  has  been  conducting  an  investigation  in 
the  clothing  industry  in  the  last  few  months,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  organizations  assembled  in  conference  on 
February  2,  1920,  upon  the  call  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Justice  that  if  there 
are  any  profiteers  in  the  clothing  industry  the  Department 
bring  those  against  whom  they  find  evidence  of  profiteering 
to  speedy  trial. 

We  pledge  our  co-operation  in  the  efforts  to  eradicate  such 
evils,  if  they  exist.  If,  however,  the  investigation  should  show 
that,  as  we  believe,  the  charges  are  unfounded,  we  ask  of  the 
Department  to  make  an  authoritative  statement  to  the  public, 
and  publish  the  facts  as  they  are,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
insinuations  and  accusations,  thereby  relieving  the  industry 
from  the  stigma  attaching  to  it  by  such  charges  as  have  been 
promulgated  in  the  public  press. 

We  also  suggest  that  a  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  constituted,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  representatives  of  each  organization  here  represented, 
and  such  other  associations  as  desired  by  the  Department,  such 
Committee  to  consider  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  confer- 
ence and  such  other  facts  as  the  Committee  may  be  able  to 
secure,  and  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  such  manner  as 
it  may  desire. 

REPOET  OF  DELEGATES  TO  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD. 

Mr.  George  E.  Kunhardt  submitted  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made : 

Since  my  appointment  by  your  Executive  Committee  on 
April  1,  1919,  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Association  on 
the  Conference  Board,  there  have  been  eight  meetings  of  the 
Board,  all  of  which  I  have  attended. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  Board's 
activities  and  the  inestimable  value  of  its  conferences  and  re- 
searches to  Industry,  and,  further,  with  the  feeling  that  com- 
paratively few  of  our  membership  may  be  fully  aware  of  the 
important  services  the  Conference  Board  is  rendering  to  In- 
dustry, that  I  shall  be  tempted  to  use  this  opportunity  for  a 
fairly  exhaustive  report  upon  the  same. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Board  are  regular  monthlj' 
meetings,  excluding  July  and  August,  held  in  New  York  City, 
which  it  is  planned  to  extend  to  important  industrial  cen- 
ters through  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough 
research  department  for  careful  studies  into  numerous  prob- 
lems of  importance  and  vital  interest  to  industry-. 

The  research  work  of  the  Board  perhaps  forms  its  most 
active  responsibility.  Research  into  any  field  affecting  indus- 
try will  be  conducted  by  the  Board  upon  the  request  of  a 
director  and  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.     Re- 
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ports  upon  the  same,  before  beinp:  accepted  or  published,  are 
submitted  for  criticism  to  each  director  personally,  and 
brought  before  a  board  meeting  for  genera.1  discussion,  criti- 
cism and  approval  or  the  reverse. 

Among  the  studies  thus  far  completed,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  those  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  on  Avhich  the 
Board  has  issued  five  reports  tracing  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  of  wage  earners  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  in  1914 
to  November,  1919,  and  showing  for  the  country  as  a  whole  an 
increase  of  about  82  per  cent. 

The  Board  has  made  concrete  studies  in  two  large  textile 
manufacturing  centers.  Fall  River  and  LaAATcnce,  Massachu- 
setts. These  studies  show  in  addition  to  the  change  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  these  particular  localities  during  the  war 
period,  the  approximate  sum  now  necessary  to  maintain  a 
representative  wage-earner's  family  at  a  decent  minimum  and 
also  at  a  moderately  comfortable  standard  of  living.  Other 
special  studies  of  this  sort  are  now  in  progress  in  New  Jersey, 
South  and  North  Carolina  and  other  localities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board's  cost-of-living 
studies  have  been  used  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Thus,  the  United  States  Railroad  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  have  made  important  use  of  these 
studies,  and  they  were  quoted  extensively  before  Congres- 
sional Committees.  They  have  also  received  generous  atten- 
tion in  the  public  press. 

As  a  companion  study  to  these  Cost-of-Living  investigations, 
the  Board  is  making  studies  of  Changes  in  Wages  in  order 
to  show  how  far  increases  in  wages  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  A  special  section  of 
each  of  these  studies  is  devoted  to  the  wool  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, showing  the  changes  in  hourly  earnings  and  weekly 
earnings  for  male  and  female  workers  and  for  the  various 
occupations  in  the  industry.  The  first  of  these  reports  bring- 
ing the  information  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  down  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  has  already  been  published.  Material 
for  another,  bringing  information  to  November,  1919,  is  now 
being  assembled  and  a  second  report  will  soon  be  issued. 

A  research  study  of  the  Board  Avhich  has  attracted  special 
interest  is  that  of  Employe  Representation  or  Works  Coun- 
cils. In  a  report  on  this  subject  the  experience  of  225  differ- 
ent Works  Councils  in  nearly  200  different  establishments 
has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  reviewed.  Following  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  those  employers  Avho  have  decided  to  introduce 
Works  Councils,  a  practical  Manual  pointing  out  those  mat- 
ters which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  them. 
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A  subject  to  which  the  Board  has  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  attention  is  the  study  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
legislation  which  is  now  of  very  timely  importance  in  view  of 
the  widespread  effort  to  devise  some  system  which  shall  mini- 
mize the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  industrial  disputes. 
The  Board  has  issued  a  brief  summary  of  the  operation 
of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  systems,  and  has  similar 
reports  covering  mediation  and  conciliation  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France  well  toward  completion.  In 
view  of  the  stress  laid  upon  some  machinery  for  adjusting 
industrial  disputes  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Second  Industrial  Conference,  these  reports  should  be 
of  decided  constructive  value.  The  program  of  this  Second 
Industrial  Conference,  moreover,  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
by  the  Board's  staff  and  the  Board  has  presented  its  views 
on  this  important  matter  to  the  President's  Conference.  Thus 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  heard. 

The  Board  is  at  present  making  a  careful  statistical  study 
of  the  Extent  and  Causes  of  Absence  Among  Indusa-ial  Work- 
ers. For  this  purpose  it  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  about 
100  establishments  who  have  kept  records  of  absence  of  in- 
dividual workers  for  two  24-day  periods,  one  covering  a  sum- 
mer month  and  the  other  a  winter  month.  A  number  of  tex- 
tile establishments  are  included  in  the  study.  The  analysis  of 
this  information,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  give  some 
idea  as  to  what  is  the  normal  amount  of  absence  from  sickness 
and  other  causes  among  industrial  M^orkers  in  representative 
American  establishments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  research  work  of  the  Board 
has  attracted  attention  abroad.  Industrial  organizations  or 
official  bureaus  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Japan,  and  India  have  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  tliis 
work. 

In  the  early  part  of  1919  the  Board  sent  a  special  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  industrial  conditions  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  Its  report  on  this 
subject  has  been  issued  and  should  prove  of  value  to  manu- 
facturers and  students  of  economic  industrial  conditions  in 
America,  not  only  on  account  of  the  concrete  European  in- 
dustrial information  furnished,  but  for  the  suggestions  which 
it  throws  upon  the  future  development  of  American  industrial 
conditions. 

Another  activity  of  the  Board  is  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
Industrial  News  Survey  which  gives  in  classified  form  the 
important  industrial  events  of  the  week. 
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All  research  reports  referred  to,  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  are  available  to  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion through  its  membership  in  the  Board. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  concentrate  special  atten- 
tion to  the  important  feature  of  financing  the  necessities  of 
the  Board.  My  appeal  to  the  members  of  our  Association, 
therefore,  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  activities  and  the 
research  work,  and  to  give  to  the  Board  that  generous  finan- 
cial support  witliout  which  it  cannot  carry  forward  its  im- 
portant work.  But  in  thus  giving,  each  employer  should  be 
guided  more  by  the  thought  of  helping  in  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  American  industry  as  a  whole  rather  than  in 
securing  any  special  benefits  to  himself  or  his  industrial  or- 
ganization. 

George  E.  Kunhardt. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Association.  It  was  voted  to  print  it  in  pamphlet 
form  and  send  it  to  all  members  of  the  Association  with  an 
appeal  to  be  signed  by  President  Clark  and  ^Ir.  Kunhardt 
for  their  interest  and  support. 

President  Frederic  S.  Clark  and  Mr.  George  E.  Kunhardt 
were  elected  by  the  Association  to  serve  as  representatives  on 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  Jacob  F.  Browai,  Henry  A. 
Francis  and  Warren  J.  Steele,  was  submitted.  It  was  ac- 
cepted and,  upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers  named  in  the  report.  This 
was  done  and  the  President  declared  the  following  to  be  duly 
elected  for  the  year  1920 : 

OFFICERS   FOR   1920. 
President. 
Frederic  S.  Clark North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Vic  e-Presidents  . 

William  M.  Wood Boston. 

George  H.  Hodgson Cleveland,  O. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs Boston. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Paul  T.  Cherington Boston. 
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Executive  Committee. 

Andkew  Adie Boston. 

C.  Bahnsen New  York. 

(Chester  A.  Braman New  York. 

Jacob  F.  Brown Boston. 

Frederic  C.  Dumaine Boston. 

Walter  Erben Philadelphia. 

Julius  Forstmann Passaic,  N.J. 

Henry  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Edwin  Farnham  Greene Boston. 

George  C.  Hetzel Chester,  Pa. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  Leonard Boston. 

James  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.L 

Arthur  E.  Mason Boston. 

William  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

Frank  H.  Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Oliver  Moses Bath,  Me. . 

Thomas  Oakes Bloofnfield,  N.J. 

Nathaniel  Stevens North  Andover,  Mass. 

William  H.  Sweatt Boston. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Hobbs  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Clark's  willingness  again  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
Association,  notwithstanding  the  personal  sacrifice  required 
and  his  expressed  desire  to  be  permitted  to  retire. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  referring 
to  the  death  and  services  of  William  J.  Battison  were  unani- 
mously adopted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  permanent 
records  of  the  Association : 

RESOLUTION    CONCERNING   THE   DEATH    OF   WILLIAM    J.    BATTISON. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  assembled 
in  annual  meeting  on  February  11,  1920,  takes  occasion  to 
record  its  profound  sorrow  at  the  death  of  William  J.  Batti- 
son. 

For  thirtj^-seven  years  Mr.  Battison  served  the  Association 
in  various  capacities,  chiefly  as  assistant  secretary  and  statis- 
tician. As  an  officer  of  administration  he  was  uniformly  alert 
and  faithful,  endearing  himself  to  his  associates  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  by  his  untiring  devotion  and  his 
unfailing  willingness  to  help  the  Association  accomplish  the 
ends  for  which  it  exists.     As  a  statistician  liis  painstaking 
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efforts  to  gatlier  and  put  to  good  use  accurate  and  trustworthy 
statements  of  the  state  of  the  industry  have  been  of  inealcuhi- 
ble  value. 

On  January  4,  1920,  in  the  closing  days  of  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  Mr.   Battison  died. 

The  Association,  in  addition  to  recording  its  sorrow  that 
Mr.  Battison 's  work  for  the  Association  is  at  an  end,  takes 
this  opportunity  to  express  its  keen  appreciation  of  his  long 
continued  and  valuable  services,  and  to  give  voice  to  its  pro- 
found sorrow  that  his  cheerful  presence  is  lost  to  us. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  incorporated 
in  the  records  of  this  Association  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be 
sent  to  the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Battison 's  family  with 
a  message  of  the  deepest  sympathy. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

RESOLUTION TRUTH    IN    FABRIC    BILLS. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  manifest  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  preventing  mis- 
representation in  statements  concerning  merchandise  offered 
for  sale.  There  should  be  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  merchandise  offered  for  sale  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  consumer  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  deception  or  mis- 
leading by  the  seller,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  danger  of  the  purchaser  falling  a  victim  to  his 
own  ignorance  or  carelessness.  In  this  respect  fabrics  should 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  merchandise. 

The  so-called  Truth  in  Fabric  bills  now  before  the  public 
single  out  wool  fabrics  from  all  other  merchandise  and  pro- 
vide for  an  elaborate  system  of  branding  to  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

These  proposed  lavv^s  we  oppose  as  being  impracticable  of 
execution  in  their  present  form,  and  as  being  entirely  in- 
capable of  giving  the  buyer  of  fabrics  any  protection  against 
such  abuses  as  they  are  designed  to  prevent. 

We  reaffirm  the  position  consistently  taken  in  the  ])ast  by 
this  Association — that  the  Federal  Congress  should  enact  a 
misbranding  law  embodying  the  principles  of  the  British 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  which  has  been  enforced  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  public  continuously  since  1887. 

After  informal  discussion  of  the  labor  situation  in  the 
country,  there  being  no  further  business  to  be  transacted,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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RECEPTION  AND  DINNER. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  and  dinner  at  the  Cople3"-Plaza  Hotel, 
at  which  421  members  and  guests  were  present.  The  speakers 
were  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Mag- 
nus W,  Alexander,  Managing  Director  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT   CLARK. 

The  President. — Ladies,  Gentlemen  mid  Guests: — Members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  I  bid  you 
all  a  cordial  welcome. 

You  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  this  Associa- 
tion is  the  oldest  industrial  organization  in  this  country, 
founded,  as  it  was,  in  1861,  to  maintain  a  continuous,  active 
existence.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  is  the 
fact.  (Applause.)  So,  like  the  Republican  Party,  your  Ex- 
cellency, we  can  point  with  pride  to  a  long  life  filled  with 
active  service  for  the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  Our 
energetic  secretary,  Professor  Cherington,  has  become  so  im- 
pressed with  this  fact  that  he  has  presented  us  on  this  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  with  an  historical  booklet,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  read  with  great  interest,  and  I  hope  with  stimulation 
to  your  loyalty  to  the  Association.  I  commend  particularly 
to  your  attention  the  address  of  our  first  president,  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  outlining  in  a  very  able  fashion  the  policy  and  aim  of 
the  Association,  to  which  we  have  faithfully  adhered  through 
all  these  years.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  incumbent 
you  will  observe  a  notable  list  of  presidents, — men  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  great  events  in  the  progress  of  our 
industry.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  we  have  one  of  those 
men  with  us  tonight,  and  we  may  w^ell  consider  him  the  Dean 
of  our  industry — Mr.  William  Whitman.  "(^PPlause.)  I 
regret  very  much  the  absence  of  the  only  other  living  ex- 
presidents,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding  and  Colonel  John  P. 
Wood  of  Philadelphia.  Both  of  these  men,  in  and  out  of 
office,  have  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  industry.  We 
had  our  annual  business  meeting  today,  gentlemen,  and  I 
shall  not  refer  to  its  actions  because  they  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  our  next  Bulletin. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  tonight,  and  in  view  of  his 
multifarious  duties  we  feel  very  much  indebted  to  him,  to 
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have  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  with  us.  (Applause.) 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  indicated  to  him  their  con- 
fidence and  their  approbation  in  overwhelming  fashion,  and 
you  who  come  from  other  states  will  recognize  that  throughout 
the  country  his  name  has  become  the  synonym  for  wdse,  force- 
ful administration.  (Applause.)  He  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  epigramatic  utterances.  The  lovers  and  supporters  of  good 
order  can  never  forget  those  stirring  words,  "There  is  no 
right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
at  any  time."     (Applause.) 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  his  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Coolidge.  (Great  applause,  everybody  ris- 
ing.) 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  and  Guests  of  the  Association: — 
I  am  very  grateful  for  your  very  kind  reception.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  this  long  established  and,  if  I  may  judge 
by  your  appearance,  successful — I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
modify  that  word — successful  Association. 

We  who  live  in  the  north  temperate  zone  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  industry'-  in  w^hich  you  are  engaged, 
not  alone  as  a  peace  industry,  but  we  recognized  it  in  the  war 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  We  have  no 
less  an  authority  than  George  Washington  for  placing  the 
wool  manufacture  as  one  that  is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
a  war  and  carrying  on  the  Nation 's  defenses.  You  are  one  of 
the  great  basic  industries.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
compare  cotton  to  wool,  but  standing  in  your  presence  of 
course  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  w^ool  industry  is  the 
more  important.  Of  course  it  is  to  us  who  by  recent  events 
have  just  seen  Avhat  its  importance  is. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  you  have  an  organization  of  this  kind 
that  can  come  together  and  consult  on  the  common  interests 
that  you  have.  You  have  a  right  in  business  to  consult  your 
ovm  interests.  That  is  what  you  ought  to  do  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  organization  that  you  represent.  But  when  it 
comes  to  Government  affairs,  of  course  there  it  is  your  duty 
as  citizens  to  consult  not  your  private  interests  but  the  pub- 
lic interests,  which  we  must  all  represent  and  all  strive  to 
protect  and  care  for. 
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PRESSING  PROBLEM  OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

You  ha.ve  those  problems  that  touch  the  industry  you  repre- 
sent, and  there  are  many  others,  many  pressing  questions  and 
problems  at  the  present  time.  One  of  them,  especially  press- 
ing to  the  Nation,  and  pre-eminently  pressing  to  us  who  live 
in  New  England,  is  the  problem  of  transportation.  I  wonder 
if  you  as  business  men  are  giving  to  it  the  attention,  the 
thought,  the  study,  and  the  help  in  its  solution  which  its 
great  importance  makes  imperative.  We  are  entirely  depend- 
ent on  transportation,  and  unless  it  is  adequate  not  a  spindle 
can  turn,  not  a  loom  can  be  kept  in  action  in  New  England. 

I  read  the  proposition  recently  suggested  that  our  New 
Haven  road  be  put  under  a  joint  control  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  or 
the  Erie  road.  That  would  probably  have  a  very  momentus 
effect  upon  the  welfare  of  New  England  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  alert  at  all  times  to  suggestions  of  that  kind  and  see 
that  the  problems  are  met  in  a  way  that  will  take  care  of  us 
here. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  without  the 
confines  of  the  six  New  England  states  that  I  am  not  making 
that  as  a  selfish  proposition ;  I  am  making  it  as  a  proposition 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  We  are  one 
Nation.  We  are  as  anxious  that  wool  growing  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
as  you  ought  to  be  that  its  manufacture  should  succeed  here 
in  New  England. 

EARNINGS  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  ARE  SIGNIFICANT. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  railroads,  the  figures  that 
have  been  given  us  of  the  operation  under  Government  con- 
trol are  tremendously  significant.  The  test  period  of  three 
years  showed  an  average  income  of  something  like  $38,000,000 ; 
under  Government  control  the  net  income  shrank  to  about 
$10,000,000.  The  railroads  of  the  country  earned  something 
like  75  to  80  per  cent  of  what  was  represented  by  the  test 
period,  but  the  railroads  of  New  England  showed  an  income 
of  only  about  30  per  cent  of  what  was  the  income  during  the 
test  period. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  that,  into  which  I  do  not  need 
to  go.  One  of  them  was  that  the  fares  were  about  three 
cents  a  mile  through  the  northern  portions  of  New  England, 
and  the  increase  thc.t  was  given  to  our  commuters — and  that 
is  a  large  amount  of  the  passenger  business — amounted  to  only 
about  ten  per  cent.     Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
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in  Avages.  We  have  here  a  short  haul.  We  are  a  densely 
populated  area,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  transpor- 
tation affairs  here  differently  from  what  it  is  in  other  places. 
I  think  the  crossing  tenders  through  the  United  States  average 
about  $10  a  hundred  miles,  but  here  in  New  England  they  run 
about  thirty  to  the  hundred  miles.  Their  wages  have  been 
increased  about  68  per  cent,  and  their  hours  of  labor,  of 
course,  were  cut  down  with  other  employes  to  eight  hours 
a  day. 

NO  CHANCE  FOR  MUCH  ECONOMY. 

Now,  there  is  not  an  opportunity  for  very  much  economy. 
We  do  not  expect  that  wages  are  to  be  decreased,  we  do  not 
expect,  of  course,  that  the  price  of  fuel  is  going  to  be  very 
much  decreased,  and  that  runs  against  New  England.  The 
average  is  a  little  over  10  cents  of  each  dollar  for  the  country, 
but  here  it  is  something  over  15  cents  for  each  dollar  re- 
ceived from  the  income  of  the  railroads.  We  have  got  to  look 
for  our  revenue  from  a  fair  division  of  rates.  When  they 
come  to  charge  for  the  use  of  the  freight  cars  a  daily  rental, 
that  Avill  cost  New  England  something  like  a  half  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  only  remedy  that  we  can  have  is  in  the  division  of 
rates,  and  that  is  in  the  differentials.  There  is  a  tendency 
under  Government  control  for  the  shipments  from  the  in- 
terior to  seek  the  nearest  port.  Under  Government  owner- 
ship that  would  probably  be  true  almost  altogether.  Under 
Government  control  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  a  mileage  l)asis 
on  the  operation  of  railroads  and  on  their  income  and  do  away 
with  differentials.  Under  Government  ownership  that  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  rule  entirely.  We  shall  prol)al)ly  have  to 
make  up  our  necessities  here  in  New  England  in  some  way  out 
of  the  public  treasury-,  and  if  the  roads  are  turned  back  to 
their  private  owners — something  which  I  think  all  of  us  want 
to  see  done  at  once — we  want  proper  legislation  for  their  pro- 
tection, to  give  them  a.  guaranteed  income  for  a  period. 

REGULATION  WITHOUT  RESPONSIBILITY  IX  THE  PAST. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  transportation  because  it  is  necessary 
to  your  industry,  and  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  example  of 
what  has  liajipened  to  an  enterprise  that  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica tliouglit  stood  in  a  position  that  was  unassailable.  Trans- 
portation was  necessary,  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  nobody  ever  thought  that  it  could  get  into  what  I 
may  designate  truly,  I  believe,  as  the  straightened  circum- 
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•stance.s  that  possess  it  in  the  present  hour.  It  is  almost  in 
the  position  of  being  the  subject  of  a  gigantic  outdoor  relief. 
I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  it — of  course  the  war  accentu- 
ated it,  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  it  was  because  it  was  regu- 
lated, and  regulated  by  those  who  had  no  responsibility  for 
that  regulation.  (Applause.)  So  that  now  we  are  obliged  to 
apply  what  is  probably  the  sounder  principle  of  regulation 
with  responsibiltiy. 

INCOME  SHOULD  BE  CONSERVED   IN   TIMES   OF  PROSPERITY. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  prosperous  condition  in  which 
your  own  industry  stands  at  the  present  time.  I  am  glad 
that  your  industry  is  prosperous;  I  wish  the  railroads  were 
equally  prosperous.  And  I  hope  that  your  industry  will 
continue  in  its  prosperity.  I  do  not  want  to  sound  any  note 
of  pessimism.  I  am  not  an  experienced  business  man,  but 
I  have  seen  enough  of  the  history  of  business  so  that  I  know 
it  has  its  periods  of  prosperity  and  its  periods  of  adversity. 
And  I  want  to  suggest  to  your  gathering  that  you  ought  to 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  comes  from  the  condition  in  which 
transportation  finds  itself.  If  you  are  now  in  a  period  of 
prosperity,  it  ought  not  to  be  made,  either  on  the  part  of  your- 
selves or  of  those  associated  with  you,  a  time  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  capital ;  it  ought  to  be  made  a  time  for  the  conser- 
vation of  capital.  You  are  going  to  meet  in  the  coming 
months  enlarged  requirements,  you  are  going  to  need  to  en- 
large the  plants  over  which  you  have  jurisdiction,  if  you  are 
to  meet  the  great  demands  that  face  the  world  for  the  products 
you  make.  Your  income,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
sipated. I  feel  that  in  so  far  as  it  can  be,  it  ought  to  be,  as  I 
know  is  the  disposition  of  many  of  you,  returned  into  the 
business. 

I  am  not  disturbed  about  how  much  money  any  man  makes ; 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  as  a  general  rule  ought  to  be 
disturbed  about  that.  The  thing  that  disturbs  the  Govern- 
ment is  how  money  is  made  and  what  is  done  with  the  money 
that  is  made.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  too  rich  or  too  power- 
ful, but  the  question  comes  as  to  what  is  being  done  with 
riches  and  power,  whether  they  are  being  used  for  the  pul)lie 
good  or  merely  used  for  ministering  to  selfish  ends.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  that  you  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of 
using  your  great  prosperity  as  laying  the  foundation  of 
ministering  to  the  public  good. 

There  are  great  questions  before  us  that  touch  not  only 
our  own  land  but  touch,  of  course,  tlie  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Financially  and  economically  it  seems  to  be  coming  upon  us 
that  Europe  is  again  at  the  Marne.  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  need  the  assistance  and  the  encouragement  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  material  aid  that  America  has  to  give  them,  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  sound  financial  position.  We  saw  dur- 
ing the  war  that  our  country  could  not  live  unto  itself  alone. 
We  are  in  a  League  of  Nations  by  fact,  whether  such  a  League 
of  Nations  be  written  upon  parchment  or  not,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  escape  the  obligations  that  arise  from  our 
condition.  We  did  not  escape  them  during  the  war;  we  da 
not  propose  to  escape  them  now.  It  is  the  part  of  America 
to  co-operate  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Europe, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  America  itself.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  you,  as  representatives  of  great  industries,  that  manu- 
facture a  great  product,  used  everywhere,  a  necessity  for  the 
highest  civilization  of  mankind  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
fair  to  designate  you  as  ministers  to  the  highest  form  of  civi- 
lization that  the  world  has  ever  seen — you  must  contribute 
of  your  ability,  you  must  contribute  of  your  capital,  you  must 
contribute  of  your  organization  to  the  sustaining  of  Europe, 
that  you  thereby  may  sustain  the  cause  of  America.  So  with 
that  in  mind  I  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  I  rejoice  in  your 
strength,  I  rejoice  in  your  ability  to  sa^e  Europe  and  thereby 
save  our  own  native  land.  (Great  applause,  everybody  ris- 
ing.) 

The  President. — This  Association,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the 
27  national  industrial  organizations  which  constitute,  by  two 
delegates  from  each.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  It  has  been  my  very  great  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  Association  at  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Conference  Board  ever  since  its  organization  nearly 
four  years  ago.  I  have  become  profoundh^  impressed  with 
the  service  which  the  Conference  Board  is  rendering  in  in- 
dustrial matters.  No  little  of  the  credit  which  is  due  the 
Board  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  a  fountain  of  in- 
formation and  a  veritable  steam  engine  in  the  person  of  its 
Managing  Director,  Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Alexander  to  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.   MAGNUS  W.   ALEXANDER. 

Mr.  President,  Governor,  Gentlemen: — A  native  of  New 
Tork  City,  educated  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Austria, 
returned  to  the  native  land,  a  resident  of  this  Commonwealth 
for  twenty  years,  I  stand  now  before  you  gentlemen  as  a  hor- 
rible example  of  what  German  can  do  to  one's  gutturals. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Applause.)  "Let  reverence 
for  the  law  be  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation, ' '  said  this 
master  among  men,  with  the  eloquence  and  the  vigor  and  the 
fervor  and  the  simplicity  of  his  language.  And  how  we  re- 
joice now,  eighty-three  years  later,  in  the  fine  example  of 
equally  potent  eloquence  and  fervor  and  of  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  speech  and  action  by  our  honored  guest,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Calvin  Coolidge.  (Great  ap- 
plause. ) 

It  should  not  arouse  undue  comment  or  attention  when 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people  sounds  the  call  for 
law  and  order,  the  foundation  of  organized  government  and 
the  safeguard  of  individual  liberty.  The  fact  that  it  does 
indicates  convincingly  that  the  call  contains  a  genuine  note, 
reverberating  in  a  responsive  people,  and  it  proves  clearly  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  public  mind  when  informed 
fully  and  well  of  the  issues  under  discussion.  The  stand  of 
Massachusetts  recently,  and  now  that  of  Kentucky,  should 
convince  us  that  the  most  powerful  weapon  on  the  side  of 
right  in  a  representative  democracy  like  ours  is  a  well  and 
fully  informed  public  opinion,  acting  inevitably,  though  slow- 
ly at  times,  for  the  redress  of  prryed  wrongs.  May  it  not  be 
that  much  of  the  social  unrest  agitating  the  masses  in  our 
country  has  its  root  and  nourishment  in  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  readily  at  hand  for  quick  and  effective  operation 
the  mechanism  for  informing  the  public  well  and  fully? 

NEW  AND  COMPLEX  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  AROSE. 

What  holds  good  in  this  respect  for  our  national  life  as  a 
whole  also  applies  to  the  industrial  life  of  our  country.  Com- 
plex at  best  in  its  rapid  and  varied  development  during  re- 
cent decades,  our  industrial  situation  became  suddenly  aggra- 
vated by  the  very  large  demand  for  the  products  of  our  land 
and  by  the  almost  complete  cessation  for  the  last  few  years 
of  our  usual  immigration  of  about  one  million  annually.  Un 
precedented  demand  for  our  production  and  acute  shortage 
of  our  supply  of  labor,  augmented  by  almost  a  break-down  of 
our  transportation  system  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
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must  be  admitted  operating  under  very  difficult  conditions,, 
a  far-reaehiufr  injection  of  governmental  supervision  and  con- 
trol into  private  industry,  and  the  sudden  display  of  the  un- 
regulated power  of  labor,  all  helped  to  create  new  and  com- 
plex social  and  industrial  problems,  the  solution  of  which, 
challenged  the  capacity  and  the  unselfish  patriotism  of  men, 
and  men  responded  well.  While  some  of  them  lost  courage 
and  faith  and  floundered,  the  real  leaders  of  men,  the  true 
thinkers  among  them,  realized  their  solemn  obligations  to 
search  for  and  find  the  causes  of  the  new  confusion  in  order 
that  proper  remedies  might  be  suggested  and  applied. 

It  was  immediately  found  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
necessary,  comprehensive  information  on  which  to  build 
foundation  principles  and  to  develop  a  national  policy  for  our 
industrial  life.  Various  men  and  various  bodies  of  men  had 
in  their  possession  much  valuable  but  disassociated  informa- 
tion, but  there  was  no  authoritative,  recognized,  and  accepted 
agency  for  correlating  that  information  in  order  to  make 
American  industry  more  effective  in  its  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  hour  of  need. 

INDUSTRIAL    CONFERENCE    BOARD    ESTABLISHED    TO    FURNISH 
COMPREHENSIVE  INFORMATION. 

In  this  emergency  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  was  established  in  May,  1916,  as  a  federation  of  Ameri- 
can industries  for  the  study  of  industrial  problems,  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  proper  industrial  relations.  The  establishment  of  the 
Board  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  past  years  American  lead- 
ers did  not  have  at  hand  when  needed  the  comprehensive  in- 
formation that  was  necessary  in  the  consideration  of  those 
questions  which  suddenly  came  before  the  public  forum,  or 
even  legislative  bodies ;  moreover,  there  was  no  authorized 
spokesman  of  American  industry  in  all  its  branches  to  present 
its  needs  if  it  was  to  continue  a  potentially  strong  industry, 
capable  of  enormous  development. 

As  soon  as  industrial  leaders  sensed  the  important  fact 
that,  first  and  last,  the  conduct  of  industry,  and  especially 
industrial  relationships,  must  be  predicated  on  the  rock  bed 
of  economic  and  scientific  truth  to  all  sound  business  experi- 
ence and  couduct,  they  were  ready  to  do  the  needful  thing. 
Consequently  the  great  influential  national  associations  of  in- 
dustrial producers  like  your  own,  in  all  branches  of  American 
industry,  established  the  foundation  for  scientific  industrial- 
research. 
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Based  on  the  facts  found  by  such  research  they  decided 
to  confer  together  in  regard  to  important  industrial  problems 
and  by  their  proper  solution  to  lay  jointly  a  foundation  for 
the  development  of  industry.  And  so  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of,  now,  twenty-eight  influential  organizations,  contain- 
ing in  their  aggregate  membership  over  50,000  manufacturers, 
employing  more  than  7,000,000  men  and  w'omen  in  this  coun- 
try, are  meeting  in  monthly  conferences,  dedicating  their 
thought  and  their  energy  not  to  furtherance  of  any  selfish 
aims,  but  to  the  development  and  the  enrichment  of  the  indus- 
trial good  of  the  whole  country. 

With  the  industrial  research  firmly  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  world,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  was  by  unforeseen  circumstances  projected  into  other 
fields  than  contemplated,  and  largely  so  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Government.  Responding  w^hole-heartedly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 's  call  it  suggested,  and  later  helped  to  organize,  what 
became  known  as  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  on  which  it 
delegated,  by  request  of  the  President,  the  employer  represen- 
tatives. It  helped  in  an  unselfish  way,  and  Avith  all  the  power 
in  it.  to  make  that  National  War  Labor  Board  a  potent  force 
for  the  elimination  of  labor  troubles  during  the  war,  in  order 
that  labor  should  be  lifted  to  its  full  capacity  of  production. 

PARTICIPATING    IN    THE   PRESIDENT'S    FIRST    INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE. 

And  on  other  occasions  the  Board  responded  to  the  Govern- 
ment 's  call,  and  even  after  the  war  had  come  to  an  end  by  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  it  held  itself  ready  for  further  service. 
Most  significant  among  its  activities  after  the  armistice  was 
its  participation  through  its  chosen  representatives  in  the 
President's  first  industrial  conference  in  Washington  last 
October.  I  take  it,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  a  time  or 
the  place  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  very  significant  industrial 
drama  played  in  that  conference  in  Washington,  but  I  think 
it  M'ould  not  be  amiss,  and  I  almost  consider  it  a  duty,  to  say 
enough  about  it  to  show  what  courageous  part,  the  representa- 
tives of  American  industry — one  of  whom  is  at  my  left  (indi- 
cating Mr.  E.  F.  Greene)— played  in  that  conference,  and  to 
make  clear  the  real  issues  in  that  gathering. 

By  invitation  of  the  President  certain  men  and  women 
representing  respectively  the  public,  the  employers,  and  or- 
ganized labor,  came  together  to  do  what  the  President  had 
bidden  them  in  his  letter  of  invitation, — namely,  to  try  to 
find  a  common  ground  on  the  basis  of  which  a  policy  could 
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be  worked  out  for  the  elimination  of  industrial  disputes  that 
might  in  the  future  arise.  Without  any  program  to  guide 
them,  without  any  procedure  for  its  business  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  and  sudden  physical  disability  of  the  President, 
the  conference  spent  a  few  days  finding  itself,  and  then  or- 
ganized a  joint  committee  of  fifteen,  with  five  representatives 
from  each  group,  to  which  every  proposal  and  resolution  was 
to  be  referred  for  consideration  and  whatever  recommenda- 
tion it  desired  to  make.  At  the  same  time  a  rule  was  unani- 
mously approved  and  accepted  that  no  recommendation  should 
go  out  from  this  conference  unless  it  was  assented  to  by  a 
majority  in  each  of  the  three  groups. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  THE  CONFERENCE  AN  ARBITRATION  BOARD. 

As  to  the  first  business  of  <bhe  conference,  the  representative 
or  chairman  of  the  labor  group  moved  that  the  conference  con- 
stitute itself,  through  chosen  delegates,  a  board  to  investigate 
and  arbitrate  the  then  pending  strike  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  representatives  of  the  employers'  group  and  some  of  the 
public  group  argued  that  such  a  resolution  should  not  have 
standing  before  the  conference,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  President  that  this  conference  dedicate 
itself  to  the  task  of  finding  ways  and  means  for  avoiding  future 
industrial  disputes,  and,  moreover,  that  a  proposal  to  make  the 
conference  an  arbitration  board  for  the  steel  strike  would  also 
justify  a  proposal  to  make  the  conference  an  arbitration  board 
for  the  longshoremen's  strike  in  New  York,  the  railroad  strike 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  or  the  impending  coal  strike,  and  would 
divert  its  energy  from  the  real  purpose  of  the  conference. 
Arguments  for  and  against  continued  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  the  vote  was  called  for,  and  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
ference the  three  groups  retired  to  poll  their  respective  mem- 
berships. When  they  returned  Chairman  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  until  recently,  asked  the  chairman  of  the  public 
group  for  the  vote  of  that  group.  It  was  then  known,  and 
later  proved,  that  the  vote  of  the  public  group,  in  which  19 
out  of  25  voted,  was  17  against  the  so-called  steel  strike  resolu- 
tion, with  2  for  it.  The  chairman  of  the  group,  however,  did 
not  present  that  vote,  but  in  its  place  asked  that  he  might 
present  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  on  the  steel 
strike  should  be  tabled  for  the  present  and  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee should  be  ordered  to  bring  before  the  conference  on 
the  next  day  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Objection  was  immediately  raised  to  that  procedure,  it  be- 
ing pointed  out  that  since  the  steel  strike  resolution  remained 
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on  the  table,  hovering  like  a  ghost  over  the  conference  and 
coloring  the  subsequent  discussion,  as  it  proved,  it  would  be 
a  very  unfortunate  situation;  and  the  steel  strike  resolution, 
once  having  been  brought  in,  should  now  be  disposed  of  by  a 
vote.  However,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  did  not  take  that 
view,  the  steel  strike  resolution  was  tabled,  the  conference 
adjourned,  and  the  next  day  the  joint  committee  brought  in 
a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  collective  bargaining,  so- 
called. 

I  claim,  with  full  sincerity,  that  when  the  chairman  of  the 
public  group  refused  to  deliver  the  vote  of  the  group  on  the 
steel  strike  resolution,  he  assumed  at  that  time,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  the  responsibility  for  the  final  break-off  of  the 
conference. 

labor's  collective  bargaining  resolution  contained  vital 

questions. 

The  collective  bargaining  resolution  submitted  in  behalf 
of  the  labor  group  practically  reiterated  what  organized  labor 
had  adopted  at  its  convention  in  June,  1919,  at  Atlantic  City. 
"The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  in  trade  and  labor 
unions,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  hy  represen- 
tatives of  their  own  choice  in  negotiations  and  adjustments 
with  employers  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of  work  and  similar 
conditions  of  employment,  is  recognized.  This  must  not  be 
understood  as  limiting  the  right  of  any  wage  earner  to  join 
any  organization,  or  to  deal  directly  with  his  employer  if  he 
so  chose."  The  second  part  of  the  resolution,  of  course,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  reiteration  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  employe. 

The  resolution,  however,  contained  two  vital  questions, — 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  into 
trade  and  labor  unions,  and  their  right  to  bargain  collectively 
through  their  own  chosen  representatives.  Arguments, 
started  on  all  sides,  continued  for  practically  a  week.  The  em- 
ployers' group  did  not  object  to  the  right  to  organize  or  to  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively,  and  in  support  of  that  I  quote, 
at  least  in  substance,  the  letter  which  the  public  group  final- 
ly sent  to  the  President,  in  which  this  sentence  appears — quot- 
ing in  substance : 

"At  no  time  during  the  conference  did  any  group,  or 
any  member  of  any  group,  challenge  or  deny  the  right 
of  wage  earners  to  organize  or  to  bargain  collectivelv." 
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EMPLOYERS  OBJECTED  TO  ITS  LIMITATIONS. 

What  the  employers  object  to  is  the  limitation  of  the  right 
to  organize  trade  and  labor  unions.  The  employers  insisted 
that  the  language  be  broadened  by  giving  that  right  to  or- 
ganize in  trade  and  labor  unions,  or  shop  industrial  councils, 
or  other  lawful  forms  of  organization,  and  equally  they  main- 
tained the  right  to  bargain  collectively  should  be  a  right  be- 
tween the  employes  of  an  establishment,  representatives  chosen 
by  and  from  among  themselves,  and  the  management  of  that 
establishment. 

A  number  of  substitute  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the 
public  group  in  an  effort  to  bridge  over  the  wide  gap  between 
the  labor  group  and  the  employers'  group;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  representatives  of  the  labor  group  frank- 
ly stated  that  they  wanted  the  resolution  to  read,  "To  or- 
ganize in  trade  and  labor  unions, ' '  and  nothing  else,  in  order 
that  it  might  go  out  from  the  conference  as  an  indication  to 
the  Avage  earners  of  the  country  that  only  trade  and  labor 
unions  are  meant  as  the  rightful  agencies  or  representatives 
of  the  wage  earners. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR   AND   AGAINST   THE  RESOLUTION. 

The  discussion  at  times  w^as  very  acrimonious.  All  kinds 
of  arguments  were  advanced,  until  finally  the  trump  card  of 
argument  was  played  by  the  labor  group  when  it  stated  that, 
"Inasmuch  as  we  are  living  in  a  political  democracy  we 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  an  industrial  democracy,"  and 
they  drew  the  parallel  further  by  stating  that  in  a  political 
democracy  every  qualified  voter  is  permitted  to  choose  as  his 
representative  in  the  Government  whom  he  pleases.  And  so 
they  demanded  that  in  an  industrial  democracy  the  wage  earn- 
er should  likewise  be  permitted  to  choose  as  his  representative 
in  collective  bargaining  whomever  he  wishes,  whether  he  be 
the  labor  union  walking  delegate  or  some  one  else.  The  em- 
ployers' group  rejoined  that  in  a  political  democracy  every 
qualified  voter  may  choose — for  instance,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts — whomever  he  likes  as  his  represen- 
tative, as  his  Governor,  provided  the  man  so  chosen  is  from 
the  citizenship  of  this  Commonwealth,  but  no  man  outside  the 
citizenship  of  this  Commonwealth  can  be  chosen.  And  equal- 
ly, they  stated,  whereas  every  qualified  voter  has  the  right  to 
vote  for  w'homever  he  pleases  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  vote  will  be  valid  only  if  it  is  cast  for  a  man  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  not  a  citizen  of  some 
other  country.     Therefore,  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  the 
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employers  demanded  that  every  wage  earner  in  an  estab- 
lishment should  be  permitted  to  choose  whomever  he  pleases 
as  his  representative,  provided  the  man  so  chosen  is  from  the 
citizenship  of  that  establishment  and  not  from  another  city, 
from  another  craft  outside  the  establishment,  unfamiliar  with 
the  traditions  of  that  particular  factory  or  mill,  not  familiar 
technically  with  the  situation  and  usually  having  another  ob- 
ject at  heart  than  merely  that  of  settling  the  particular  dis- 
pute.    (Applause.) 

Argument  had  gone  its  full  course  and  it  came  to  the 
voting.  Chairman  Lane  reiterated  what  the  employers'  group 
had  stated  again  and  again,  that  it  was  unfortunate  to  project 
into  the  discussion  a  subject  so  controversial  in  nature  as  col- 
lective bargaining  and  so  much  tied  up  with  collateral  issues, 
like  the  open  shop,  of  the  responsibilities  of  labor  unions  and 
other  associations;  but  his  words  were  of  no  avail.  Then  it 
Avas  agreed,  after  some  very  acrimonious  speeches,  that  the 
resolutions  on  collective  Iwargaining  one  after  the  other  should 
be  brought  to  a  vote,  and  that  the  steel  strike  resolution  should 
then  be  disposed  of. 

In  the  meanwhile,  rumors  of  a  coming  split  or  bolt  had  be- 
come louder  and  louder,  even  in  the  various  rooms  and  in  the 
corridors  of  the  building  in  which  the  conference  was  held. 
Secretary  Lane  thought  it  advisable  to  take  counsel  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  brought  into 
the  conference  a  letter  which  he  declared  was  signed  by  the 
President  himself.  The  letter  followed  the  vote  taken  in 
which  every  one  of  the  resolutions  on  collective  bargaining, 
substitute  resolutions  as  well  as  amendments,  had  been  turned 
down  because  on  none  could  all  three  groups  agree.  On  one 
the  public  and  the  labor  groups  voted  against  the  employers' 
group;  on  another  the  labor  and  employers'  groups  voted 
against  the  public  group,  on  another  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployers' groups  voted  against  the  labor  group.  But  on  none 
could  the  three  be  lined  up. 

STEEL  STRIKE  RESOLUTION  DEFEATED. 

The  steel  strike  resolution  was  then  called  for  and  it  went 
down  in  defeat,  the  public  group  voting  17  to  2,  and  the  em- 
ployers' group  voting  against  it,  and  the  labor  group  voting 
for  it.  After  the  adjournment  over  night  Secretarj'^  Lane 
read  the  letter  of  the  President  that  I  referred  to.  It  is  a 
beautiful  letter  and  should  be  read  by  everj'one.  It  showed 
the  genuine  concern  which  the  President  had  for  the  welfare 
of  the  conference.     He  had  been  informed,  he  gravely  said. 
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that  the  conference  had  split  on  only  one  issue  of  a  possible 
large  program,  and  that  that  program  should  be  worked  out 
before  any  further  discussion  of  any  single  topic,  and  he  im- 
plored the  conference  to  stay  together  and  work  to  the  end 
laid  down  in  his  letter.  He  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
public  expected  the  conference  to  exhaust  every  effort  to  find 
a  common  ground  of  understanding,  or  else  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  country  that  the  men  who  manage  industry  and  the 
men  who  are  managed  by  them  ought  to  find  such  common 
ground. 

Immediately  upon  the  reading  of  the  letter,  and  under  the 
spell  which  it  cast  upon  the  conference,  a  member  of  the 
public  group,  a  prominent  Socialist,  in  very  eloquent  language 
responded  and  proposed  a  resolution  pledging  every  member 
of  every  group  to  stay  at  the  task  to  Avhich  the  President  had 
called  them  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  employers'  group  seconded  it,  and  the  leader 
of  the  labor  group  immediately  objected  to  a  vote  being  taken. 
He  asked  for  a  recess  in  order  that  he  might  confer  with  his 
associates,  which  was  readih^  granted,  and  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion itself  be  withdrawn,  everybody  expecting  the  labor  group 
to  come  back  with  its  own  resolution,  the  same  in  substance 
but  changed  to  suit  their  ideas.  After  more  than  two  hours 
the  conference  reassembled,  and  the  leader  of  the  labor  group 
made  a  long  speech  in  Avhicli  he  pointed  out  the  great  work 
for  the  international  welfare  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  done  and  was  still  engaged  in.  Then 
switching  over  quickly  he  presented  a  resolution,  which  he 
would  not  argue  then,  but  would  support  by  argument  at  the 
proper  time.  After  every  resolution  on  collective  bargaining 
had  been  turned  down,  the  day  before;  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  begged  the  conference  to  work  out  the 
comprehensive  program,  and  after  the  President  had  himself 
made  a  similar  request  in  his  letter,  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky  the  labor  group  offered  a  resolution,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without  dis- 
crimination, to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by 
representatives  of  their  OAvn  choosing  in  negotiations," 
and  so  on,  "is  recognized." 

RESOLUTION  AGAIN  DEFEATED  AND  THE  LABOR  GROUP  WALKED  OUT. 

Again  the  conference  was  under  the  spell  of  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs.  Again  members  of  the  employers'  group,  and 
also  some  in  the  public  group,  pointed  out  the  futility  of  re- 
discussing  the  subject  that  was  already  disposed  of,  pointing 
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out  the  necessity  for  a  broader  program,  reiterated  briefly  the 
arguments  that  had  been  expressed  against  such  a  resolution 
in  the  earlier  sessions.  The  resolution  was  passed  to  a  vote 
and  was  lost,  because  unanimous  consent,  or  the  majority  of 
the  three  groups,  could  not  be  obtained. 

Then  the  leader  of  the  labor  group  made  a  passionate  speech, 
which  he  closed  with  substantially  these  words : 

"I  have  sung  my  swan  song,  you  have  denied  to  labor 
■what  it  demanded  and  believes  to  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand ;  there  is  no  further  place  for  us  in  this  conference, ' ' 

and  then  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  he  and  the  labor  group 
walked  out  of  the  conference.  The  public  group  and  the  em- 
ployers' group  immediately  pledged  themselves  to  the  chair- 
man to  continue  the  work  in  accordance  wdth  the  request  of 
the  President,  and  the  chairman  adjourned  the  conference  in 
order  to  confer  further  with  the  President. 

The  next  day  he  returned  and  stated  that  the  President  ap- 
preciated the  willingness  of  the  two  groups  to  continue,  but 
that  in  his  opinion  the  withdrawal  of  the  labor  group  had  so 
changed  the  character  of  the  conference  that,  to  quote  Secre- 
tary Lane's  language  when  he  turned  to  the  employers' 
group, — "In  dismissing  you,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  overcast  sky,  but  the  sun  behind  the  clouds  is  sure 
to  shine  through."  And  so  on  the  23rd  day  of  October,  the 
13th  day  of  the  session,  this  remarkable  conference  came  to  an 
end  by  a  strike  of  the  labor  group  and  a  lockout  of  the  em- 
ployers'  group   by  the  Administration.     (Laughter.) 

THERE  WAS  A  CLASHING  OF  IDEAS  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Now,  let  us  size  up  the  real  significance  of  that  conference. 
Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  it  comes  down  to  this :  there  was  a 
clashing  of  ideas  in  the  conference  between  those  who  stood 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  open  shop  as  an 
American  institution  in  industry,  and  those  who  demanded  the 
unionization  of  industr^^  As  a  member  of  the  public  group 
stated  here  in  Boston  only  two  months  ago,  the  control  of 
industry  means  the  domination  of  government  itself.  That  ' 
in  simple  language  was  the  issue, — shall  the  open  shop  prin- 
ciple be  maintained,  or  shall  industry  be  ruled  by  labor  union 
domination  ? 

The  issue  is  now  before  the  country.  Men  like  Mr.  Greene, 
who  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  shop  principle, 
are  convinced  that  they  have  been  standing  on  the  ground  of 
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right.  They  are  ready  to  stand  on  that  ground,  and  as  I  know 
these  men  they  will  stand  there  and  speak  for  that  principle 
of  the  open  shop  as  an  American  right  as  long  as  they  have 
a  voice  to  speak  for  it.     (Applause.) 

Another  conference  is  now  in  session,  composed  this  time 
of  15  representatives  of  the  public  only.  This  new  conference 
is  going  to  work  in  a  very  sensible  and  very  practical  fashion. 
It  took  up  a  number  of  issues,  working  them  out  through 
committees,  and  then  took  one  of  the  major  issues  and  threw 
it  in  the  i)ublic  arena  by  the  publication  of  the  tentative  re- 
port, in  order  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  public.  I  understand 
they  got  the  reaction.  For  almost  three  weeks  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  appeared  there  and  given  the  conference 
the  benefit  of  their  judgment,  and  in  due  time  the  President 's 
second  industrial  conference  will  appear  before  the  country 
with  its  full  program. 

PRINCIPLES  TO  GOVERN   MUST  FIRST  BE  DECIDED. 

One  point  which  the  representatives  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  invited  to  appear  before  the  second 
conference,  made  clear  to  that  conference,  was  that  before 
establishing  any  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  it  is  vitally  and  fundamentally  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  princi])les  that  should  govern  the  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  industry,  and  that  must  be  at  the 
foundation  of  the  operation  of  such  machinery.  The  Confer- 
ence Board  itself  is  studiously  at  work,  through  its  research 
staff  and  by  committees  of  its  own  members,  working  out  prin- 
ciples that  are  at  once  equitable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
sound  in  economics,  sound  in  business  practice,  and  that  can 
be  defended  before  the  bar  of  public  justice. 

The  working  out  of  these  principles  is  based  on  the  Board's 
research  work  to  which  1  have  already  l)riefly  referred.  It 
has  a  respectable  number  of  research  reports  that  have  so  far 
handled  it.  Some  are  rather  technical  in  chai-acter  but  of 
great  importance  in  the  solution  of  such  questions  as,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  8-hour  day  in  industry  or  the  7-hour  day 
in  industry  should  prevail,  and  what  its  economic  and  social 
'value  is.  Then  there  are  studies  of  more  immediate  value  and 
pressing  application,  like  the  studies  on  the  cost  of  living.  I 
believe  the  Board  is  making  a  constant  study  of  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  the  country  over  between  June,  1914,  and 
June,  1918,  November,  1918,  March,  1919,  and  so  on  every 
four  months,  having  brought  it  up  to  November,  1919,  in 
order  to  give  employers,  employes  and  the  public  a  proper 
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yard-stick  by  which  to  gauge  the  justification  of  wage  de- 
mands in  the  various  industries,  for  the  wage  demands  are 
largely  predicated  on  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  living 
having  risen  so  high  wages  must  inevitably  follow.  Statistics 
show  that  the  country  over,  and  averaging  it  for  all  the  in- 
dusti'ial  centers,  the  cost  of  living  on  November  1,  1919,  had 
risen  about  82  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  the  rate  of  living  of 
June,  1914. 

STUDIES  OF  WAR-TIME  CHANGES  IN  WAGES  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED. 

By  its  studies  of  war-time  changes  in  wages,  the  Conference 
Board  also  showed  conclusively,  from  sufficiently  large  returns 
from  manufacturing  concerns  all  over  the  country,  that  in 
the  eight  major  industries  the  wages  had  risen  as  much,  and 
in  six  out  of  them,  to  a  larger  degree,  than  the  cost  of  living. 
These  cost  of  living  studies  are  being  used  today  not  only  by 
employers  and  employes,  by  labor  unions  which  have  requested 
permission  to  publish  them  in  their  own  journals — a  most  en- 
couraging sign — but  also  by  the  Government  itself,  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  by  the  President  in  dealing  with  the 
coal  strike,  and  by  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  increases 
for  naval  and  military  men. 

Similar  studies  are  going  on  with  respect  to  the  methods  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  New  Zealand.  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  this  one  word,  more  than  ten  years  ago 
the  then  Minister  of  Labor,  Beebe,  in  Australia,  the  strongest 
advocate  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  disputes  where 
they  affected  the  public  interests,  succeeded  in  putting  such 
a  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  Australia,  where  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  Mr.  Beebe  only  recently  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  compulsory  arbitration  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  advance  of  the  proper  education  of  the 
people  as  to  the  significance  of  it,  has  not  been  a  success,  and 
he  is  now  advocating  industrial  councils  instead.  That  should 
be  considered  when  finally  reviewing  the  report  of  the  present 
conference  in  Washington  on  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

I  will  not  tire  you  by  speaking  of  other  reports,  except  to 
mention  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  various  indus- 
trial establishments  to  bring  the  management,  through  its 
representatives,  and  the  employes  in  the  same  establishment, 
through  their  representatives,  into  close  contact,  so  that  both 
may  express  themselves,  that  the  grievances  growing  up 
in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  men  may  at  the  proper  time 
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and  before  the  development  of  strife  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  management,  and  the  management  in  turn  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  men  the  needs  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  business,  and  the  reasons  why  certain  suggestions 
of  the  employes  cannot  be  complied  wdth,  I  am  not  ready  to 
say  that  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  solutions  of  industrial 
unrest  which  is  besetting  our  country,  but  I  am  ready  to  say 
that  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  hopeful  experiment  that  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  all  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FACTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  INDUSTRY'S 

SUCCESS. 

Now,  no  industry  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  can  long 
go  on  without  knowing  the  underlying  scientific  truths  of  the 
business  that  it  desires  to  build  up,  whether  it  be  the  produc- 
tion of  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  steam  engines,  or  electrical 
machinery.  And  likewise  no  business  on  its  human  side,  in 
its  industrial  relationship,  can  long  go  on  successfully  unless 
it  studies  and  ascertains  the  facts  and  the  economic  truths 
underlying  these  conditions.  It  is  the  duty  of  industry  to  give 
whole-hearted  support  to  scientific  industrial  research,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  know  the  facts;  and  knowing  the  facts,  as 
educated  men,  as  patriots,  as  sound  business  men,  find  solu- 
tions for  the  problems. 

As  I  say  "educated  men,"  I  am  reminded — with  the  per- 
mission of  the  reverend  gentleman  I  may  quote  it — of  the  say- 
ing of  Robert  Ingersoll,  the  great  Agnostic:  "It  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  to  have  common  sense  without  education 
than  to  have  education  without  common  sense."  It  is  in 
that  sense  that  I  spoke  of  educated  men. 

Unless  we  find  these  fundamental  facts  and  give  them  to  the 
public,  and  give  them  to  our  legislators,  we  cannot  rightfully 
expect  them  to  give  us  laws  that  are  equitable  and  conducive 
to  proper  industrial  development.  We  must  study  in  order 
to  escape  the  dangers  of  class  legislation.  Our  laws  must  be 
equal  in  order  that  they  may  be  just,  and  that  they  may  be 
conducive  to  the  best  national  development.  In  closing,  there- 
fore, let  us  remember  that  just  about  three  hundred  years  ago 
our  forefathers,  when  they  first  came  within  sight  of  this  land, 
gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  drew  up  a  com- 
pact in  which  they  used  these  words :  "We  combine  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of 
the  Colony."     And  as  our  forefathers  dedicated  themselves 
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to  the  fundamental  and  patriotic  purpose  of  helping  to  create 
just  and  equal  laAvs,  so  their  posterity,  be  it  "we  or  be  it  those 
that  follow  us.  must  equally  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
same  fundamental  and  patriotic  task  for  the  good  of  their 
country.     (Great  applause,  everybody  rising.) 

The  President. — One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  country  today  is  that  of  social  unrest,  with  its  menace 
to  our  democratic  institutions.  An  effective  remedy  is  the 
education  of  our  people  in  what  we  call  Americanism.  The 
next  speaker  is  to  address  us  on  that  subject.  He  is  no  stran- 
ger to  Boston.  He  has  thrilled  and  inspired  his  hearers  here 
on  several  occasions.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming 
again  to  Boston  the  Kev,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn. 
(Appla.use.) 

ADDRESS   BY  THE   REV.    S.    PARKES  CADMAN,    D.D. 

Mr.  President,  your  Excellency,  and  Gentlemen: — I  feel 
somewhat  like  the  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honors  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  rather  dull  and  out  of  place,  and  generally  in- 
efficient, endeavoring  to  make  a  speech.  Somebody  in  the 
gallery  who  could  not  hear,  cried,  "Louder,"  whereupon  a 
typical  cockney  rose  up  in  the  front  seat,  looked  around,  and 
said,  ' '  Can 't  you  hear  ? "  "  No,  I  can 't  hear. "  "  Then  thank 
God  and  shut  up."     (Laughter.) 

I  really  do  not  know  why  I  should  be  here  as  a  sort  of 
death's  head  at  the  feast,  except  perhaps  simply  for  my  gen- 
eral appearance  as  a  reminder  of  the  severity  of  prohibition 
at  these  dinners,  because  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
wool  business,  except;  that  I  need  a  new  coat  and  if  anybody 
here  has  the  got  the  cloth  to  make  it  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
it.  (Laughter.)  I  have,  therefore,  out  of  mv  ignorance,  that 
superiority  of  view  which  comes  from  a  calm  and  judicial 
relationship. 

Of  course,  as  you  well  know,  it  is  quite  easy  to  use  smooth- 
flowing  phrases,  such  as  Americanism,  for  example,  the  real 
meanings  of  which  have  not  yet  dawned  upon  supposedly  in- 
telligent minds.  And  when  we  speak  as  we  do  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  of  the  rule  of  Democracy,  as  though 
they  were  Divine  ordinations  which  nobody  could  dispute,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  some  of  those  philosophical  and 
recondite  thinkers  of  the  world  do  not  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  opposition. 

The  American  Government  was  looked  upon  by  no  less  a 
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judge  of  historical  institutions  than  the  late  Lord  Macaulay 
as  a  huge  experiment,  one  Avhich  when  our  national  resources 
began  to  fail  would  proljably  come  to  its  crucial  moment.  For 
my  part  I  think  that  that  crucial  moment  is  yet  indefinitely  in 
the  future,  but  T  am  convinced  that  it  is  encumbent  upon 
those  who  i)rofess  attachment  to  the  democracy  to  carry  that 
profession  I)eyond  mere  words  and  endeavor  bj'  example  and 
by  sacrificial  effort,  as  the  Governor  has  already  told  us,  to 
translate  it  into  actual  achievements  which  will  bear  compari- 
son with  those  of  oligarchies  and  those  other  systems  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  which  have  undoubtedly'  been  successful 
because  they  understood  the  environment  to  which  they  were 
addressed. 

IGNORANCE  OF   THE  PAST  ONE   CAUSE   OF  SOCIAL  DISTURBANCE. 

No  man  who  knows  history  is  impatient  with  the  past.  One 
of  the  radical  roots  of  social  disturbance  today  is  the  pro- 
found and  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  past,  both  in  industrial 
circles  and  in  other  and  more  polite  circles  where  we  might 
expect  a  different  thing.  This  ignorance  prevents  men  from 
casting  the  light  from  the  lamp  of  experience  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Therefore,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  so  far  as  you  have 
by  your  deliberate  action,  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  at  least,  resolved  upon  a  course  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  overture  to  anarchy,  you  have  now  to  take  pre- 
ventive measures  which  will  moralize  and  make  for  intelli- 
gent, democratic  rule,  or  you  will  suffer  for  your  neglect. 
That  is  the  real  situation,  which  we  may  as  well  confront, 
and  when  you  discuss  those  economic  aspects  you  only  discuss 
the  surface  of  the  matter.  The  underlying  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent agitation  are  far  deeper  than  to  be  adjusted  by  either 
capital,  or  wages,  or  by  the  two  great  groups  of  producers 
and  consumers  who  are  affected  by  this  debate. 

WAR  MUST  NOT  BE  CHARGED  WITH  EVERYTHING. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  to  charge  the  war  with  everjiihing, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  my  profession  are  prone  to  do. 
They,  too,  suffer  from  the  limitations  I  have  named.  You 
will  find  that  the  late  conflict  in  Europe  has  been  altogether 
too  freely  ascribed  as  the  foundation  of  our  difficulties.  It 
accentuated  them,  without  doubt,  but  there  is  not  an  impor- 
tant question  before  the  public  mind  today  which  was  not  in 
that  mind  before  the  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  French  fron- 
tier. 
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Nor  must  ^ye  think,  as  some  are  inclined  to  think,  that  we 
are  as  ill-fortuned  in  our  present  situation  as  any  generation 
could  well  be.  I  am  not  altogether  sure,  gentlemen,  but  that 
our  luxuries  have  enervated  our  discipline  and  we  have  be- 
come too  soft  to  resist  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  in 
themselves  are  not  as  severe  as  many  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 

I  heard  a  fiery  orator  say  the  other  night  that  there  had 
never  been  such  a  calamity  as  this  war  since  time  began. 
Now,  if  he  had  had  background  to  his  brain,  which  even  some 
Senators  lack,  he  would  never  have  made  a  statement  like 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  hundred  years  ago  what  is 
known  as  the  Black  Death  swept  through  Europe — Ave  now 
call  it  the  Bubonic  Plague — and  in  less  than  nine  months  it 
decimated  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  of  two-thirds  of  their 
population.  Suppose  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
New  England  had  been  swept  out  in  nine  months  by  some 
irrepressible  epidemic,  and  then  you  come  into  full  view,  in 
imagination,  of  course,  of  those  huge  calamities  which  your 
fathers  faced,  and  faced  with  courage  and  with  cheerfulness. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  put  the  same  courage  on,  and 
to  remember  that  while  the  war  has  undoubtedly  accentu- 
ated and  intensified  and  aggravated  these  disputes,  on  the 
whole  it  has  brought  democracy  face  to  face  with  its  real 
possibilities.  And  in  the  displacement  of  thrones  and  empires, 
which  were  the  only  stable  forms  of  constitutional  or  non- 
constitutional  government  known  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  a  great  deal  which  we  have 
said  in  rhetorical  fashion  about  our  institutions  falls  when 
put  to  the  operation. 

THE   UNITED  STATES   INVITED   TO   BECOME   PREMIER  OF    MANKIND. 

In  the  next  place,  as  you  know,  in  the  heat  of  this  crisis, 
while  you  gentlemen  have  been  deeply  engaged  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  industrial  situation,  the  United  States  has 
been  invited  to  take  the  premiership  of  mankind.  Even  Bri- 
tain upon  whose  Empire  the  sun  never  sets,  because,  as  the 
Irishman  says,  "God  won't  trust  an  Englishman  in  the  dark" 
(laughter),  has  stood  aside  for  the  first  time  in  her  proud  rec- 
ord and  has  invited  us  to  move  up,  guided  l)y  Senator  Lodge, 
into  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the  throne.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  that  response  to  the  invitation  Avhich  one  might 
have  expected  from  such  an  enthusiastic  and  broadened 
people  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  by  a  verj'  eloquent  publicist 
that  the  chief  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that   it   would 
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transgress  every  precedent  we  hold  in  relation  to  our  own 
past.  He  advises  us  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  one  of  Dickens'  famous  novels,  Dr.  Blimber,  simply  to 
resume,  to  go  back  to  where  we  were  in  1914,  and  forget  the 
bloody  interregnum  which  has  elapsed  between  then  and  now. 
Well,  I  have  considerable  sympathy  with  that  plea.  I  believe 
in  going  back,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  fountain  of  perennial 
youth  and  inspiration  after  a  man,  and  especially  a  woman, 
"has  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  There  is  no  objection  to  going 
back.  If  mutton  could  be  transmogrified  into  lamb  I  do  not 
expect  anyone  Avould  enter  a  serious  objection  against  it ;  but, 
unfortunately,  gentlemen,  mutton  cannot  be  transmogrified 
into  lamb — it  stays  mutton,  and  pretty  tough  mutton  at  that. 
(Laughter.)  Some  desperate  efforts  to  make  the  change  are 
more  sickly  than  what  they  attempt  to  change. 

So  that  you  might  as  well  commission  the  Governor  of  this 
great  state  to  take  with  him  his  staff  and  go  to  Niagara  Falls 
tomorrow  and  throw  back  the  cataract  plunging  into  the  gulf 
into  the  bosom  of  Lake  Erie,  as  to  attempt  to  turn  back  the 
history  of  mankind  of  these  United  States  from  the  year  1920 
to  the  year  1914.  That  book  is  closed  and  only  the  hand  of 
the  good  God  Avill  ever  open  it  again. 

Another  Senator  declares — for  I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
Senate,  a  collection  of  paragons  (laughter) — another  Senator 
declares  that  we  are  not  equipped  to  take  what  we  may  call 
Catholic  jurisdiction  over  the  interests  of  mankind.  Of  course 
that  requires  careful  thought,  because  there  is  just  a  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  true.  I  need  not  tell  you  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  race  prejudice  runs  deeply  and  bitterly  in  some 
sections  of  our  Nation.  Tonight,  if  I  understand  it  rightly, 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  who  seems  to  be  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  own  honored  chief  executive  of  Massachu- 
setts (applause),  has  stationed  a  whole  regiment  of  our  very, 
very  useful  National  Guard  troops,  as  well  as  Federal  troops, 
around  a  jail  to  protect  a  single  prisoner,  more  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  color  than  because  of  his  crime.  WTien  we  are 
out  of  war  ourselves  we  keep  the  sword  hand  in  practice  by 
originating  many  little  wars  on  a  reduced  scale. 

We  find  in  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Nation,  a  very, 
very  strong  development  of  pro-L'ish  opinion,  pro-Anglican 
opinion,  pro-German  opinion,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  when 
you  remember  the  short  interval  which  separates  these  men 
and  women  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  for  us  to  gather 
up  the  unassimilable  elements  and  make  them  into  one  strong, 
common,  sturdy  American  type  through  the  industrial  shop^ 
whose  feet  are  taught  to  march  now  in  the  dav  of  battle. 
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ARE  STEPS  BEING  TAKEN  TO  PRESERVE  AMERICANISM. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  asked  of  us — I  think  it  is  being  asked — • 
as  to  whether  we  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  education 
and  in  religion,  with  which  subjects  I  am  necessarily  more 
•or  less  familiar,  that  should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
a  true  Americanism.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  gentlemen 
here  who  are  employers  of  labor  have  already  acted  fairly. 
We  have  already  w^asted  far  more  than  it  w^ould  have  cost 
to  place  a  thoroughly  educated  stafif  in  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  states,  because  of  the  utter  ignorance 
of  some,  and  on  the  part  of  others  wdllful  ignorance,  of  our 
institutions  and  of  their  immeasurable  benefit  to  mankind.  I 
regard  that  as  a  poor  specimen  of  Democracy  which  allows 
the  inexpungable  debt  which  everj'  generation  owes  to  the 
next  generation  to  suffer  and  to  languish  simply  because  we 
fail  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  those  ^\ho  minister  to  us  and  to 
our  children. 

Take,  for  example,  the  average  wage  of  the  teachers  in  your 
own  state, — and  I  refer  to  your  own  state  because  this  great 
Commonwealth  is  the  mother  of  public  education,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor knows,  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  was  here,  upon 
this  hallowed  ground,  that  men  who  were  enlightened  and 
wise  and  liberal,  and  with  strange  insight  into  the  future, 
agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  its  own 
children,  that  those  who  have  to  become  its  rulers  may  be 
thus  fitted  for  the  positions.  Yet  in  this  state  the  average 
wage  of  the  public  school  teachers  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  around  $700  a  year.  And  when  we  endeavored  to  read- 
just this  injustice,  as  Ave  had  a  right  to  do,  the  Comptroller  did 
what  he  could  to  defeat  the  proposition.  It  is,  I  think,  a  most 
fatuous  and  strange  kind  of  man  who  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  so  managing  our  public  school  system  that  we  may  retain 
and  obtain  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  so  that  our  children 
may  grow  up  into  the  adolescent  and  adult  stages  wdth  the 
highest  degree  of  instruction  possible  and  may  be  educated  to 
look  with  reverence  and  respect  upon  the  teaching  profession 
and  be  able  to  meet  and  solve  these  problems  that  are  now  con- 
fronting you. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS    ARE     MORAL    PROBLEMS. 

I  will  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  a  problem 
in  education  today,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  question  at  all, 
which  is  not  a  moral  problem.  That  problem  is  more  deeply 
interrelated  to  the  industrial  situation  than  to  any  other,  be- 
cause the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
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things  the.y  eat  and  wear  and  the  manner  of  their  living.  It 
seems  as  thoujrh  in  some  programs  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  study  the  production  of  a  Avell  fed  animal  is  the  highest 
objective  for  whicli  Washington  starved  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Lincoln  poured  out  his  blood. 

xVnd  yet  it  is  not  possi])le  for  any  right-minded  man  to  so 
conceive  of  the  mission  of  Democracy.  Why,  we  all  know  that 
the  physical  conditions  of  life. must  be  protected  and  multi- 
plied and  guaranteed.  We  also  know  that  we  are  not  clutch- 
ing a  blind  life,  that  the  value  of  a  man  to  society,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  material  wealth  he  possesses,  and  that  that  nation,. 
which  has  vision,  which  has  control,  which  has  moralization, 
which  has  faith  in  the  sublime  verities  which  are  not  of  today 
or  yesterday  but  of  forever,  is  the  nation  which  in  the  long, 
long  tests  of  time  will  eventually  survive  even  the  opulent 
empires  that  crash  one  by  one  into  nothingness  for  a  lack  of 
righteousness.     (Applause.) 

Nor  are  Ave  to  suppose  that  such  a  proposition  as  that 
smacks  too  much  of  the  homilies  that  some  of  you  used  to  hear 
in  the  days  when  you  went  to  church.  (Laughter.)  I  am 
not  here  to  speak  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sermonizer 
or  to  inflict  my  divinities  upon  you  because  of  your  willful 
absence  from  the  places  Avhere  you  should  get  them  at  first 
hand,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  and  to  tell  you  after  a  careful 
study  of  hi.story,  that  there  is  not  a  single  question  that 
emerges  in  your  realm  that  did  not  come  into  my  realm  be- 
fore 3^ou  ever  saw  it,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  you 
to  construct  a  state  of  either  political  or  economic  relation- 
ships of  the  right  character  unless  behind  the  whole  process 
you  have  human  character  out  of  which  to  build  the  state. 
(Applause.) 

OUR  DEMOCRACY  AROSE  FROM  THEOCRACY. 

A  famous  historian  has  said  in  a  very  illuminating  essay  on. 
Democracy  that  nothing  impressed  him  so  much  in  his  survey 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  New  England,  as  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  arise  out  of  the  efforts  of  politicians  and  states- 
men. I  hate  to  take  anything  away  from  those  belaurelled 
gentlemen,  but  let  me  tell  j-ou  that  what  Democracy  you  have 
arose  out  of  Theocracy'.  It  was  rooted  in  great  beliefs  for 
which  your  fathers  fought  and  died,  and  in  behalf  of  which 
they  established  themselves  here  and  endured  privations  and 
hardships  that  those  beliefs  might  have  ample  room  for  ade- 
(juate  development.  But  we  are  so  busy  in  these  days  with 
the  dirt  beneath  our  feet  that  we  forget  the  crown  suspended 
above  our  heads. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  for  men  and  women  to  remember  in 
this  twentieth  century  that  to  recast  Europe,  mth  the  world 
tingling  all  over  with  new  sensations,  this  great  race  of  ours, 
which  speaks  the  tongue  which  I  am  using  now,  will  have  to 
be  a  competent  and  faithful  steward  of  the  everlasting 
principles  of  right,  or  what  is  still  worse  will  come  upon  us 
all  and  we  will  perhaps  suffer  a  very  dreadful  visitation. 

Now,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  will  get  the  proper  disposition 
from  a  thoughtful  organization  of  this  kind,  which  has,  I 
notice,  been  invoked  here  by  the  two  previous  speakers,  I  think 
most  felicitously  and  admirably,  and  to  that  end  I  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  give  your  attention  to  the  great  influence  which 
education  in  this  country  is  today,  to  remember  what  such  an 
organization  as  Harvard  has  meant  to  the  whole  United  States 
from  the  day  of  its  foundation  to  the  present  hour,  to  under- 
stand that,  mighty  heart  though  it  is,  to  pump  good,  clean 
blood  into  the  arteries  of  this  Nation  it  is  not  sufficient  as  an 
organ  of  dissemination,  and  that  ever^^  true  reform  must  begin 
with  the  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  most  in  your  minds 
at  this  hour,  those  who  have  to  handle  the  loom  and  drive  the 
plow,  that  they  may  bring  to  their  work  the  dignity  and  the 
consecration  of  the  new  consciousness,  which  is  not  simply  set 
on  the  things  that  approach,  but  on  the  ideals  that  lie  behind 
every  honest  effort  wherever  guided. 

EDUCATION  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  MUST  BE  BASED  UPON  GREAT 
MORALITIES. 

Then  in  the  next  place  I  want  you  to  agree  with  me,  but  I 
know  you  won't — and  that  adds  spice  to  the  matter,  because 
to  liave  everyone  agree  with  you  all  the  time  is  a  dreadfully 
dull  thing,  Mr.  Chairman — I  Avant  you  to  agree  with  me  that 
there  can  be  no  education  which  will  eventually  be  successful 
unless  it  is  based  upon  the  great  moralities. 

Mr.  Burke  said  on  one  occasion  what  I  think  is  a  very  use- 
ful guide  for  some  people  today,  that  even  the  editor  of  the 
New  Republic  might  occasionally  profit  by  thinking  of  it.  Mr. 
Burke  said  there  are  three  kinds  of  eloquence, — ^the  one  I  am 
using  now,  which  is  particularly  thin  and  anemic ;  the  second 
kind  is  that  which  dawns  upon  you  when  you  pass  a  soldier 
who  has  but  one  arm,  or  is  blind, — he  doesn't  have  to  tell  the 
things ;  and  the  third  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  im- 
perishable principles.  Now,  unless  you  base  your  education 
upon  imperishable  principles  which  will  not  yield  to  any  mere 
passing  wave  of  opposition,  it  will  not  last. 

What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  my  being  the  best  chemist  in 
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Boston  if  I  devote  my  spare  time  to  poisoning  everybody  I  do 
not  like?  Wliat  is  the  use  of  your  becoming  the  most  skillful 
metallurgist  in  the  world  if  after  the  miner  has  extracted  the 
ore  and  his  brother  has  smelted  it  and  gotten  the  refined 
metal,  that  metal  is  then  used  to  blow  both  into  bloody  frag- 
ments ? 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  unless  education  is  controlled  by 
the  balance  wheel  of  a  great  morality  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  common  cut-throat  struggle  of  refined  l^arbarism.  We 
liave  got  to  see  to  it  that  our  educational  methods  in  the  future 
follow  a  distinctly  religious  strain.  Whether  you  like  it  or 
whether  you  do  not  is  beside  the  point ;  I  am  trying  to  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  historv'  teaches  and  the  best  wis- 
dom advises. 

WE  MUST  FIND  UNIFICATION  BEFORE  WE  CAN  PREACH  IT  TO  THE 

WORLD. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  could  do  better  in 
this  direction,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  just  and  righteous  pul)lic 
opinion,  if  the  Protestant  churches  did  not  have  quite  so  many 
Popes.  There  is  only  one  Pope  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  we  have  got  Protestant  laymen  who  carry  one  in  their 
stomachs.  He  can't  endure  a  new  idea  from  a  preacher  with- 
out precipitating  his  financial  Waterloo.  (Laughter.)  There 
are  167  different  Protestant  denominations  in  this  country; 
would  to  God  they  could  all  be  merged  into  one  great  Christian 
Church.  (Applause.)  Of  course  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
Unitarian  in  Boston  and  breathe  the  rarified  atmosphere  of 
that  exclusive  cult ;  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  Congregation- 
alist  am^where;  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  Episcopalian, 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  Baptist  and  join  the  Navy  if 
you  can't  find  a  place  in  the  Army  (laughter)  ;  it  is  a  marvel- 
lous thing  to  be  a  cold,  intellectual  Presb}i:erian  after  the  man- 
ner of  President  Wilson  (laughter).  So  that  all  of  these 
things  are  true,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  thing,  gentlemen, 
to  be  a  Christian  and  to  take  them  all  in.  That  is  what  is 
wanted  today  in  j^our  religious  organizations,  which  after  all 
determine  the  value  of  your  Democracy.  We  have  to  find  uni- 
fication before  we  can  preach  it  to  the  outside  world.  On  the 
Sunday  before  war  began  in  Europe  I  happened  to  be  preach- 
ing— although  I  am  not  an  Anglican  clergyman ;  I  am  a  Con- 
gregationalist — I  happened  to  be  preaching  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  b}'  special  invitation.  As  we  came  out  the  Bishop 
of  the  Church  said  to  me,  "Doctor  Cadman,  war  is  very  near 
tonight."     He  spoke  Avith  a  trembling  voice.     And  tlien  he 
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said — and  I  will  never  forget  the  earnestness  of  his  tone :  "  If 
the  Protestants  of  Prussia,  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  had  been  a  real  church  instead  of  mere  personal  and  in- 
dividualist organizations,  or  sectarian  members  or  parts  of  na- 
tional machinery,  there  could  be  no  war."  And  he  was  right. 
That  is  the  point.  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  you,  gentlemen, 
sitting  here  and  concocting  wise  and  good  plans  for  the  future, 
if  all  your  progress  over  two  decades  is  to  be  thrown  into  the 
maelstrom  and  there  is  not  sufficient  grasp  on  the  religious  life 
to  hold  the  animal  within  reasonable  limits  that  the  angel  may 
develop  ? 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  I 
say  that  the  more  readily  because  I  hold  no  brief  for  that 
church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  today  stands  for  the 
right  of  property,  it  stands  for  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
what  he  owns,  and  the  splendid  words  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
when  he  was  here  vindicated  that  great  and  historic  position. 
That  same  church  in  this  very  Commonwealth,  handles,  as  you 
know,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  in  the  spiritual  direction. 
It  appeals  to  man ;  there  is  a  power  beyond  himself  to  which 
he  must  give  an  account.  And  that  is  of  the  most  immense 
value  in  tlie  ethical  development  of  men  and  women. 

And  then,  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  very  much 
better  in  these  settlements  if  we  had  a  more  responsible  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  clergy.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  be- 
cause I  have  all  the  position  I  can  fill ;  I  am  at  times  in  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  I  am  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  I  am  speaking  for  noble,  splendid  and  heroic  men, 
some  of  whom  you  must  know  in  your  several  neighborhoods, 
who  are  treated  today  in  a  fashion  almost  ignominious.  We  do 
not  propose  to  take  it  any  longer.  It  won't  be  a  question 
twenty  years  from  now  as  to  what  you  pay  your  parson;  let 
me  tell  you  very  plainly  that  it  will  be  a  question  of  whether 
you  have  any  parson  to  pay.  They  are  leaving  the  profession 
by  the  hundreds,  and  when  they  do  that  the  prospect  for  your 
children's  moral  and  religious  schooling  is  not  very  alluring. 
There  was  a  time,  fifty  years  ago,  when  you  could  have  gone 
to  the  great  colleges  of  New  England  and  have  found  335'3 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  those  institutions  going  into  my 
calling.  Since  then  they  have  gone  into  the  various  lines  of 
business,  transportation  and  of  finance;  in  fact,  we  have  been 
rather  lopsided  in  our  assignment. 
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OLD-FASHIONED    SPIRITUALITY    MUST   BE   KEPT    IN    THIS 
DEMOCRACY. 

You  must  keep  enough  of  the  old-fashioned  spirituality  in 
this  Democracy  to  make  it  move  well  and  rightly  or  we  shall 
presently  be  where  Carthage  was.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
Carthage,  New  York,  but  of  Carthage  of  the  ancient  times — 
you  always  have  to  say  which  you  mean.  Of  course,  Carthage 
of  the  ancient  times  never  said  a  thing  that  anybody  wanted  to 
remember,  yet  in  her  day  she  Avas  the  most  princely  com- 
mercial empire  of  the  world.  Her  galleons  crowded  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  and  her  merchants  were  found  in  every  harbor 
city  of  that  great  inland  sea.  She  had  what  was  then  a  form 
of  civilization  even  above  Kome  and  Greece.  Yet  you  can't 
help  at  the  present  time  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  culture 
that  was  Greece's  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.  But 
Carthage  no  one  ever  remembers,  because  she  lost  her  soul, 
swallowed  up  in  business  without  spiritual  culture.  Those  are 
the  lessons  that  history  has  to  teach  observant  men  and  women. 

I  very  well  remember  when  I  began  my  ministerial  vocation, 
now  more  than  thirt}'  years  ago,  that  I  was  told  I  could  get 
$600  a  year  if  I  could  collect  it — and  I  collected  it.  (Laugh- 
ter.) There  was  one  old  sister  in  the  parish,  which  was  nine 
miles  across,  Avho  said  slie  believed  in  free  salvation,  and  would 
not  give  anything.  I  called  on  her  one  day  and  said,  ' '  Susan, 
you  have  $50,000,  haven't  you?"  She  said,  "That  is  none  of 
your  business  I "  I  said,  ' '  I  have  figured  it  out  and  you  have 
got  to  give  $250  a  year  to  the  church."  She  said,  "Young 
man,  I  will  have  none  of  your  impertinence."  I  said,  "Well, 
you  can't  take  your  mone}-  with  you,  Susan,  and  if  you  could 
it  would  melt,  and  you  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to 
it."  (Laughter.)  Whereupon  she  said,  "I  thought  you 
preached  for  souls  and  not  for  money."  I  said,  "I  do  preach 
for  souls,  Susan,  but  I  can't  live  on  them,  and  if  I  could  it 
Avould  take  a  million  souls  like  yours  to  make  a  healthy  man  a 
breakfast. ' '      (Laughter.) 

WE    SUFFER    FOR    LACK    OF    AMBASSADORS    OF    PUBLIC 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  case  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  completely  relegated  the  ministry.  The 
great  ambassadors  of  public  righteousness  who  helped  to  solve 
our  political  problems  in  the  days  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
are  no  longer  in  the  pulpit,  and  consequently  we  suffer  from  a 
dearth  of  such  leadership,  because  it  Avas  as  a  result  of  their 
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leadership  that  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  which  afterwards 
blazed  in  every  circle  of  life  and  in  all  realms  of  public  ac- 
tivity. Therefore,  if  Ave  want  to  improve  our  industrial  posi- 
tion, let  us  improve  our  idealism ;  let  us  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  something  very  real  in  what  I  am  talking  about 
tonight,  and  which  has  a  veiled  connection  with  what  you 
yourselves  are  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  accomplish. 

In  so  far  as  our  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  mitigate  the  terms  imposed  upon 
Germany  by  the  Paris  treaty.  It  takes  courage  to  say  that, 
of  course,  and  I  am  in  no  sense  a  pacifist.  While  war  was 
being  waged  I  believed  in  waging  it  to  victory  and  never 
sheathing  the  sword  until  the  grim  day's  work  was  done.  But 
now  that  war  is  passed,  may  I  remind  you  that  the  German 
people  are  the  citadel  of  financial  and  economic  arrangements 
for  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  every  student  of  contem- 
porary affairs  knows  that.  If  they  should  be  placed  under  a 
burden  which  they  cannot  bear,  and  instead  of  making  a  peace 
which  is  just  to  them  we  make  a  peace  purely  punitive,  the 
consequence  of  that  will  fall  upon  the  commercial  and  social 
life  of  every  nation  involved. 

At  the  present  moment,  as  you  know,  Germany  is  the  one 
definite  line  of  defense  between  all  other  Christendom  and 
that  wave  of  barbarism  which  is  called  the  bolshevik  movement. 
Destroy  the  barrier  and  it  may  be  even  the  newer  nations  of 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  on  the  southern  front  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  yea,  even  France  herself,  will  be  swept  into  a 
maelstrom  which  will  paralyze  the  financial  intercourse  of  the 
world. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  PRESERVED. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  people  to  enter 
into  a  compact  which,  while  we  preserve  our  domestic  institu- 
tions and  integrity,  will  enable  the  United  States  to  sit  with 
other  English-speaking  peoples  and  right-minded  nations  in 
the  high  councils  that  determine  the  future  of  our  trade  and 
the  success  of  our  Nation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  relation- 
ships which  ought  to  be  strengthened  between  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  I  know  the  Englishman  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, I  know  that  he  is  the  greatest  complexity  and  paradox 
ever  wrapped  up  in  a  single  skin,  being  God's  creative  act;  I 
know  we  are  the  only  people  whose  minds  are  an  open  book, 
whose  records  are  luminous  (laughter)  ;  but  when  all  that  is 
said  and  done,  we  can't  do  without  the  rest  of  these  English- 
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speaking  nations,  and  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  upon  the  part 
of  the  man  Avho  hugs  the  town  pump  while  he  thinks  he  is 
governing  the  Commonwealth  than  to  suppose  that  America 
can  stand  absolutely  independent  and  alone.  You  are  aware 
that  that  cannot  be!^  And  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  wiser 
upon  our  part,  while  we  stand  for  a  freer  and  unassailable  and 
w^ell  developed  and  sound  nationalism,  to  be  very  firmly  fixed 
upon  it,  for  us  to  understand  that  we  can  no  more  place  bar- 
riers upon  the  ideals  of  what  we  call  Americanism  than  we  can 
drive  the  north  star  to  the  rear  end  of  the  universe. 

It  is  our  desire  that  these  great  interests  of  corruption  and 
oligarchism  should  be  conquered  and  subdued  by  the  forces 
which  made  Abraham  Lincoln  possible  to  us  in  the  hour  of 
our  great  trial.  These  are  the  real  objectives  of  a  great  Demo- 
cracy, w^iich  will  make  its  life  safe  by  making  that  life  minis- 
terial, by  giving  it  forms  of  service  and  of  sacrifice  without 
which  posterity  begins  to  degenerate.  And  in  the  last  place — 
for  I  must  not  weary  you;  I  have  to  speak  again  tomorrow 
night,  and  so  I  must  keep  some  ideas  in  reserve— let  me  urge 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  great  faith  in  the  American 
people.  You  will  notice  in  the  last  six  mouths  a  distinct  de- 
cline in  the  sympathy  shown  to  radical  labor  groups.  Their 
attempt  to  substitute  government  by  representative  Democracy 
with  group  government  has  been  a  failure,  I  think.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  preceding  speaker,  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  question,  wall  agree  to  that.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided change,  so  I  am  told  1)y  members  of  Congress  who  are 
also  members  of  my  church,  in  the  attitude  of  our  representa- 
tive bodies  towards  the  leaders  of  Labor,  because  of  their  un- 
American  demands.  And  you  are  not  to  forget  that  besides 
the  employers  and  the  employes  there  are  the  silent  millions 
w4io  wait  and  watch  and  have  the  final  word  to  utter.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  are  not  simply  dumb  and  listless  spectators 
of  the  struggle.  And  if  we  l)ut  diffuse  the  information  and 
make  public  opinion  intelligent  and  moralize  it  with  these 
principles  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  unify  our  Christian 
forces  and  stop  designating  one  another  as  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  or  trying  to  figure  out  how  much  we  will  have 
gained  by  hating  everybody  else  who  does  not  agree  with  us — 
if  we  take  hold  of  these  matters  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  you 
may  be  sure  that  tlie  last,  ultimate  court  to.  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  appealed,  and  never  in  vain,  is  still  our  resort,  the 
court  of  this  great  public  behind  these  questions  that  want  a 
square  deal  and  justice  for  all  men  affected  by  them. 
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HAS   FAITH    IN    THE   AMERICAN   PEOPLE. 

Now,  to  quote  the  language  of  Wall  Street — and  this  is  all 
I  know  about  it — I  am  a  bull  on  the  American  people.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  heartily  believe  in  the  American  people,  and  I  meet 
them  b}'  the  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year,  from  every 
walk  and  condition  of  life.  Take  the  audience  I  have  the 
honor  now  of  addressing — and  I  regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a 
microcosm  of  the  American  people,  that  what  you  are  as  in- 
dividuals and  in  your  associations  for  equitable  treatment  is, 
taking  it  by  and  large,  a  fair  representation  of  what  the  Nation 
is,  and  I  have  been  struck  in  these  last  years  with  the  power 
of  discipline  in  this  apparently  inchoate  Democracy. 

The  word  went  out  and  in  a  day  we  were  one,  and  those  who 
dared  to  question  our  unity  and  patriotism  uttered  their  necro- 
mancies in  vain.  And  another  word  went  out  and  every 
housekeeper  became  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  we  had  our  breadless  days  and  our  meatless  days  and 
our  coalless  days.  And  another  word  went  out  and  we  built  a 
bridge  of  steel  from  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  to  that  of  Paris, 
with  twelve  millions  of  men  prepared  to  march  beyond  the 
submarine-infested  seas  and  complete  the  task. 

And  now  in  this  greater  business  of  making  peace,  which  is 
infinitely  harder  than  to  make  war,  in  the  appeal  not  to  sur- 
face patriotism  but  to  your  own  spiritual  manhood,  I  cannot 
believe  the  American  people  will  fail.  And  I  also  ask  you  to 
accept  that  statement,  Avhich  has  not  been  made  without  due 
advice  and  observation,  as  a  promise  of  hopefulness  that  we 
shall  now  solve  these  problems.  I  thank  you.  (Great  ap- 
plause. ) 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  LABELLING  BILLS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE   AND   FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

STATEMENT    OF  FEEDERIC    S.    CLARK,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  BRIEF  AGAINST   THE  FRENCH   BILL 

READ   BY  SECRETARY  CHERINGTON. 

In  the  year  1902  the  agitation  in  favor  of  pure  food  legis- 
lation was  at  its  height.  This  agitation  culminated  in  1906 
in  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  is  generally 
recognized  to  have  done  great  good  in  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Throughout  the  early  stages  of  this  agitation  there 
w^as  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  certain  persons  who  failed 
to  realize  the  distinction  between  the  conditions  underlying 
the  production  of  food  and  clothing  a  corresponding  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  what  were  known  as  Pure  Fabric  laws.  This 
agitation  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  1902  in  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  Grosvenor  Shoddy  bill  sponsored  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  General  Grosvenor  of  Ohio.  In  1906, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Pure  Food  Act  it  became  convinced 
of  the  undesirability  of  passing  a  similar  law  to  cover  fabrics, 
and  consequently  that  measure  failed  of  adoption.  From 
time  to  time  since  then  similar  agitation  has  been  stirred  up 
and  in  each  case  with  similar  results.  In  1915,  there  were 
ten  separate  bills  in  Congress,  some  of  which  were  of  a  singu- 
larly drastic  and  costly  character,  designed  to  compel  the 
branding  of  all  fabrics  regardless  of  the  cost  and  effect  on 
Drices  or  the  futility  of  this  sort  of  brand  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. Since  that  time  this  pure  fabric  agitation  has  languished 
until  it  was  revived  during  the  fall  of  1919  by  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

In  the  year  1914  a  new  element  was  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion, as  it  affected  textiles,  by  the  introduction  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Misbranding  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Hon.  John  Jacob  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  This  bill  em- 
bodied the  principles  of  the  British  Merchandise  IMarks 
Act  of  1887,  in  favor  of  which  type  of  legislation  this  As- 
sociation took  a   definite  stand  in   1902.      This  position   the 
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Association  has  consistently  maintained  during  the  eighteen 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  The  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rogers  failed  to  pass  in  1914  and  again  in  1915,  and 
the  following  year,  1916,  Representative  Allen  W.  Barkley 
of  Kentucky  introduced  a  bill  almost  identical  with  the 
Rogers  bill  of  the  previous  years,  and  this  bill,  practically 
without  change,  was  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Barkley  on 
May  24,  1919.  This  bill  is  now  known  as  the  Barkley  bill, 
H.  R.  2855.  On  March  18,  1920,  Representative  Rogers  in- 
troduced a  new  bill,  H.  R.  13136,  which  embodies  principles 
similar  to  those  covered  by  what  is  kno^\^^  as  the  Barkley  bill 
but  offering  a  substantial  improvement  over  it  in  the  scope  of 
its  application,  in  its  wording,  and  in  the  definiteness  of  its 
terms.  This  bill  has  received  the  support  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant textile  associations  which  realize  the  strength  of  the 
public  interest  aroused  in  misbranding  agitation  and  which 
feel  that  there  is  need  of  preventing  dishonest  sellers  from 
imposing  on  ill-informed  purchasers  by  means  of  false  brand- 
ing or  representation  of  their  goods. 

The  misbranding  agitation  assumed  a  slightly  different 
form  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  activites  of  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  Chicago.  This  organization  has 
hitherto  worked  along  constructive  lines  for  the  expansion  of 
wool  growing  in  the  United  States.  During  the  autumn  of 
1919  its  attention  was  attracted  by  the  advertising  activities 
of  a  concern  which  for  several  months  has  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign representing  its  fabrics  to  be  made  wholly  of  "virgin 
wool. ' '  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  became  convinced  that  it  would  greatly  stimulate 
wool  growing  if  all  manufacturers  could  be  forced  to  brand 
their  fabrics  to  show  whether  they  contained  new  or  re- 
worked wool.  Accordingly  the  vice-president  of  the  manu- 
facturing concern  in  question  was  made  president  of  the  Bu- 
reau, and  for  the  past  four  or  five  months  he  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  securing  the  passage  of  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  compulsory  branding  of  wool  fabrics.  These 
proponents  of  wool  fabric  branding  drew  up  a  bill  prescrib- 
ing that  every  yard  of  fabric  purporting  to  contain  wool  must 
be  branded  with  a  mark  showing  who  made  it  and  of  what 
fibers  it  was  composed  and  the  proportion  of  each.  This  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  January  8,  1920,  by  Sena- 
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tor  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Bnrton  L.  French  of  Idaho  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  January  7,  1920,  H.  R.  11641.  It  bore  the  attractive 
title  of  the  ' '  Truth  in  Fabric  Law. ' ' 

A  few  days  later,  January  19,  1920,  Representative  Henry 
T.  Rainey  of  Illinois,  realizing  the  dangers  and  costliness  of 
the  method  of  administering  the  branding  system  proposed  in 
the  French  bill,  introduced  another  bill,  H.  R.  13111,  pro- 
posing the  same  sort  of  branding  but  leaving  the  details  of 
carrying  it  out  to  certain  designated  government  depart- 
ments. 

All  four  of  these  House  bills — Rogers,  Barkley,  French, 
and  Rainey — were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  on  March  19,  1920,  the  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  misbranding  and 
on  these  four  bills  in  particular.  The  greater  part  of  the 
discussion  centered  about  the  French  bill.  The  descriptive 
title  which  this  bill  bears  carries  the  implication  that  all  op- 
ponents object  to  truth  telling  with  respect  to  fabrics,  and  it 
attracted  supporters  to  the  bill  who  w^ere  altogether  innocent 
of  all  knowledge  of  manufacturing  problems,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  which  would  be  caused  by  such  bills,  should  thej^ 
become  laws. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  French  and  Rainey  bills, 
which  were  drawn  to  the  Committee's  attention  on  March  24, 
are  set  forth  in  the  statement  made  by  President  Frederic  S. 
Clark  and  the  brief  read  by  Secretary  Cherington  at  the 
hearings  on  March  24,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  this  As- 
sociation which  has  been  at  work  since  last  November  prepar- 
ing for  these  hearings.  An  additional  statement  was  made 
by  the  American  Association  of  Wool  and  "Worsted  ]\Ianu- 
facturers. 

Of  the  four  bills  discussed  at  the  hearings  the  new  Rogers 
bill,  H.  R.  13136,  is  most  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  posi- 
tion which  this  Association  has  consistently  held  for  so  many 
years.  It  offers  to  the  public  the  largest  degree  of  protection 
against  fraud  in  the  form  of  misbranding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  imposes  the  minimum  of  re- 
straint on  honestly  conducted  business.  This  bill,  like  the 
Barkley  bill,  is  modelled  in  large  measure  after  the  British 
Merchandise   Marks    Act    of    1887,    the    modifications   being 
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chiefly  those  made  necessary  by  the  differences  in  legal  pro- 
cedure. Its  advantages  over  the  Barkley  bill  are  in  the  form 
of  an  increased  breadth  and  clearness  resulting  from  the 
years  of  congressional  consideration  of  the  subject.  There 
is  an  unmistakable  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preven- 
tion of  misrepresentation,  and  manifestly  it  is  desirable  that 
such  legislation  shall  not  only  make  fraud  inconvenient  but 
actually  put  an  end  to  it  so  far  as  the  practices  covered  by 
the  law  are  concerned.  It  is  desirable  also  that  this  shall  be 
done  without  imposing  on  the  "ninety  and  nine  just  persons- 
who  need  no  repentance"  the  penalty  for  being  in  the  same 
business  with  those  sinners,  to  reach  whom  is  the  object  of 
the  law.  In  other  words,  instead  of  trying  to  prevent  mis- 
branding and  misrepresentation  by  enforcing  the  use  of  mis- 
leading brands,  a  wiser  solution  both  from  the  public  and 
from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  seems  to  be  to  attack 
the  evil  aimed  at  by  prohibiting  it  and  penalizing  anyone 
breaking  the  law.  The  new  Rogers  bill  as  well  as  the  French 
bill  will  be  found  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


STATEMENT    OF    FREDERIC  S.    CLARK, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

I  propose  briefly  to  outline  our  attitude  on  this  bill,  show 
you  a  few  types  of  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  and  cotton  in  order 
that  you  may  better  understand  a  statement  which  has  been 
prepared  by  a  Committee  of  our  Association,  and  then  call 
on  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Cherington,  to  read  that  statement 
Following  that,  I  would  like  to  show  you  samples  of  woolen 
fabrics  which  will  illustrate  the  points  which  we  wish  to 
make.  As  we  have  answered  in  the  statement  many  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the  wit- 
nesses preceding  us,  I  would  suggest  that  questions  be  re- 
served until  the  presentation  of  the  fabric  samples  and  then, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Beginning  with  the  Grosvenor  bill  of  1902  there  lias  been 
presented  to  Congress  a  dozen  or  more  Textile  Labeling  bills 
of  similar  character  to  the  bill  under  consideration  and  they 
have  all  failed  of  enactment  because  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  show  that  they  have  been  impracticable  of  execution  and 
that  they  would  not  accomplish  the  results  desired  by  their 
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promoters.  I  think  the  French  bill  will  not  be  an  exception 
in  these  respects.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  witnesses  advocating  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  French 
earnestly  and  sincerely  believes  that  there  is  a  serious  con- 
dition which  needs  to  be  remedied,  and  that  his  bill  is  the 
remedy — but  the  trouble  with  him  and  the  others  is  that  they 
are  not  familiar  with  the  technical  features  of  the  question, 
nor  with  the  actual  merchandising  conditions  and  so  fall  into 
errors  of  statement  and  draw  incorrect  conclusions. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  now,  in  sympathy  with  any  practical  law 
which  will  prevent  the  misbranding  and  misrepresentation  by 
advertising,  or  otherwise,  of  woolen  fabrics  and  clothing. 

For  that  reason  we  favor  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  we  also  favor  it  because 
it  applies  to  all  commodities  and  not  to  woolen  fabrics  alone. 
There  is  one  woolen  manufacturing  concern  that  for  some 
time  has  been  advertising  that  its  fabrics  are  made  of  100 
per  cent  virgin  wool.  There  are  very  many  other  manufac- 
turers who  make  100  per  cent  virgin  wool  fabrics,  but  this  is 
the  only  one  I  know  of  that  seems  to  think  it  advisable  to 
proclaim  the  fact.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  peculiar  that  a 
member  of  this  concern  is  also  President  of  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  the  organization  which  started  the 
campaign  resulting  in  the  presentation  of  the  French  bill. 
Judging  from  his  public  statements,  which  have  been  many, 
the  publications  of  his  Bureau,  the  resolutions  of  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Associations,  and  the  testimonj^  of  the  witnesses  whom 
you  have  heard,  the  objects,  which  it  is  expected  will  l)e  ac- 
complished by  this  bill,  are : 

1.  An  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country 
which  they  claim  has  been  retarded  by  the  use  of  re-worked 
wools,  or  so-called  shoddy. 

2.  Higher  prices  for  w^ool  to  the  wool  grower. 

3.  Better  fabrics  and  clothing  for  the  public  at  materially 
lower  prices. 

4.  Information  to  the  consumer  w^hich  will  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  quality  and  value  of  woolen  textiles  and  clothing. 

5.  The  curbing  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  woolen  manu- 
facturers. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  proposition  woolen  manufacturers 
would  most  heartily  welcome  such  increase  in  the  wool  pro- 
duct of  this  country  as  to  make  them  independent  of  foreign 
supply  and  they  have  recently  contributed  money  to  the  or- 
ganizations working  to  that  end,  but  we  have  always  even 
under  a  high  tariff  on  wool  been  obliged  to  import  a  large 
percentage  of  our  supply,  showing  a  demand  for  virgin  wool 
much  in  excess  of  the  domestic  supply  and  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  product  regardless  of  the  use  of  shoddy. 
To  my  mind,  this  fact  disposes  of  the  argument  that  the  use 
of  shoddy  has  retarded  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country. 
I  think  Mr.  Rainey  was  right  in  stating  that  the  production 
of  wool  is  affected  by  other  causes. 

"We  certainly  agree  with  these  gentlemen  that  the  prices  of 
wool  would  advance,  owing  to  a  greater  demand,  but  the 
additional  amount  required  might  and  very  likely  would 
come  to  a  large  extent  from  importations  rather  than  from 
greater  domestic  production. 

]\Ir.  French  was  very  frank  in  admitting  that  fabrics  made 
of  virgin  wool  would  advance  in  price,  but  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  agitating  this  question  have  given  the  sop  of 
higher  prices  for  wool  to  the  wool  growers'  and  the  sop  of 
better  and  lower  price  clothing  to  the  consumer,  an  attitude 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  consistent. 

We  take  decided  issue  with  them  on  the  proposition  that  the 
buyer  of  cloths  and  clothing  would  be  able  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  buying  and,  thereby,  to  judge  of  its  quality  and 
value.  On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that  he  will  be  misled 
and  confused  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  under  existing 
conditions  and  that  he  will  get  information  of  no  practical 
value.  As  to  the  curbing  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  we  think  the  opportunity  would  be 
much  greater  under  the  operation  of  the  French  bill. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  French  who  made  the  statement,  that  the 
Government  insisted  on  knowing  in  every  instance  when  the 
fabrie  contained  shoddy.  The  Government  requirements  do 
not  present  a  parallel  ease.  During  the  war  I  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  General  Goethals,  Quartermaster 
General  at  the  time,  to  revise  the  army  specifications  for  the 
uniform  cloth,   shirting,   overcoating,   and  blankets.      These 
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specifications  were  adopted  and  all  government  contracts  had 
to  be  made  in  accordance  Avith  them.  Manufacturers  were 
not  allowed  to  make  the  goods  in  any  way  they  chose  and 
inform  the  Government  of  the  material  contents,  but  were 
required  to  make  them  according  to  these  specifications,  which 
stipulated  in  great  detail  all  of  the  necessary  features,  such 
as  percentage  of  virgin  wool  and  of  shoddy,  and,  what  is  a 
very  important  point  in  this  connection,  the  grades  of  these 
materials — the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp  and 
filling,  the  weight  of  the  goods,  the  width,  the  tensile  strength, 
and  many  other  particulars  were  specified.  It  was  not  re- 
quired to  stamp  anjiihing  on  the  goods,  but  the  Government 
had  an  inspector  in  every  mill  who  remained  on  the  premises 
to  see  that  the  goods  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications.  These  men  were  paid  from  $1200  to  $1500, 
and  head  inspectors  were  also  sent  to  the  mills  at  intervals. 
You  will  observe  that  this  is  a  very  different  proposition  from 
simply  stamping  on  the  back  of  every  yard  the  percentages 
of  materials  without  indicating  the  quality  or  any  other  fact 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  goods.  While  the  gov- 
ernment method  secured  to  the  Government  just  what  it 
bought,  the  method  provided  by  the  French  bill  gives  no  in- 
formation whatsoever  of  practical  value. 

I  might  say  here  that  shoddy  was  used  in  the  overcoating 
and  blankets  only,  and  for  these  reasons — • 

1.  A  lack  of  supply  of  the  grades  of  virgin  wool  called  for. 

2.  For  economy's  sake. 

3.  Because  of  the  introduction  of  shoddy  of  the  grade 
specified  into  those  two  fabrics  actually  made  better  fabrics. 

We  expect  to  show  you  that  the  general  prejudice  in  favor 
of  virgin  wool  and  against  shoddy  has  no  adequate  sanction 
in  fact.  There  is  a  general  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
virgin  wool,  no  matter  how  poor,  and  against  re-worked  wool, 
no  matter  how  good.  Neither  of  these  prejudices  Avould  per- 
sist in  this  undiscriminating  form  if  the  public  knew  how 
poor  a  virgin  wool  can  be  and  how  good  a  re-worked  wool  can 
be.  These  prejudices  are  the  basis  of  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  people  that  if  they  knew  the  fiber  content  of  a  fabric 
they  could  judge  of  its  value.     This  idea  is  wholly  false. 
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X/ast  Friday  noon  after  the  hearing,  I  had  an  interesting 
^conversation  with  a  charming  young  lady  who  very  earnestly 
favored  the  French  bill  because  she  wanted  to  know  what 
she  bought,  and  did  not  wish  to  buy  any  fabric  containing 
shoddy.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  shown  types  of  virgin 
wool  or  types  of  shoddy,  and  she  said,  no.  I  then  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  think  that  that  showed  a  prejudice  in  the  matter. 
She  objected  strenuously  to  the  use  of  the  word  prejudice  in 
this  connection,  because  her  opposition  to  shoddy  had  been  of 
long  standing  and  she  would  need  to  be  educated  out  of  that 
feeling.  With  two  of  my  friends  we  attempted  to  give  a 
little  education  on  the  subject,  but  I  must  confess  that  we 
were  not  very  successful.  I  think  my  use  of  the  term  preju- 
dice was  justified,  because  the  word  is  defined  in  the  Century 
Dictionary — "an  opinion  or  decision  formed  without  due  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  or  arguments  which  are  necessary  to 
.a  just  and  impartial  determination." 

The  conception  of  virgin  wool  in  the  public  mind  is  of  a 
long  fine,  silky  fiber,  but  as  we  shall  see  by  types  taken  from 
•a  vast  number  of  varieties  it  may  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
These  samples  with  the  red  label  are  all,  under  the  definition 
an  the  bill,  virgin  wool. 

No.  lA.    Fine  scoured  Australian — value  $2.40  per  pound. 

No.  1.  Is  a  fine  long  staple  scoured  wool  ready  for  manu- 
facture, value  $1.95  per  pound.  These  are  the  types  which 
the  public  mind  associates  with  the  term  virgin  wool. 

No.  2.  Shearlings  taken  from  the  skins  of  sheep  slaugh- 
tered for  mutton  too  soon  after  shearing  to  permit  the  fiber 
to  attain  much  length,  value  80c  per  pound.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  stapled  shearling.  There  is  much  that  is 
"shorter  staple  and  less  valuable. 

No.  3.  Tag  Locks.  These  are  taken  from  the  skirts  of  the 
fleece  and  are  thoroughly  matted  with  foreign  matter.  By 
special  treatment  the  wool  can  be  reclaimed  from  these  tag 
looks,  but  is  of  inferior  quality,  value  in  this  condition  5c  per 
pound. 

No.  4.  Tag  Locks  scoured  and  ready  for  manufacture, 
value  70c  per  pound. 

No.  5.    Kempy,  South  African  wool,  value  20c  per  pound. 

No.  6.  Card  waste.  This  is  waste  fiber  which  collects  about 
the  carding  macbinory  in  a  woohm  niill,  value  15c  per  pound. 
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No.  7.  Coarse  Noils.  In  the  manufacture  of  -wool  into 
worsted  yarns  the  material  is  combed  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  short  fibers.  These  short  fibers  are  called 
noils;  value  of  this  sample  35c  per  pound. 

No.  8.  French  noils  much  finer  than  No.  7,  but  of  ex- 
tremely short  staple;  value  85c  per  pound.  This  is  adapted 
to  some  effects  in  the  fabric  but  has  no  element  of  strength. 

The  conception  of  shoddy  in  the  public  mind  is  that  it  is. 
pretty  bad  stuff  and  that  it  is  not  only  filthy  but  insanitary.. 
No  less  a  man  than  Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  member 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  stumped  his  district  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  constantly  reiterating  the  statement  that, 
shoddy  was  made  from  old  filthy  rags  picked  out  of  the  gutter,, 
ground  up  by  machinery  and  blown  into  woolen  fabrics.  The- 
first  rain,  he  said,  would  wash  out  the  shoddy  fiber  and  leave 
a  worthless,  threadbare  cloth.  I  give  him  credit  for  not 
intentionally  deceiving  the  public  but  he  was  grossly  misin- 
formed. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this 
statement.  The  term  shoddy  in  itself  encourages  this  mis- 
conception. Nowadays  it  is  generally  called  re-worked  m^ooT,. 
as  it  should  be.  A  large  percentage  is  derived  from  tailor's: 
clippings,  cloth  which  has  never  been  Avorn.  Furthermore' 
the  low,  least  valuable  grades  of  shoddy  are  not  used  in  this; 
country  but  such  rags  are  exported  in  large  quantities  for 
use  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  I  w-as- 
glad  to  note  that  Mr.  French  admitted  that  when  ready  for- 
use  by  the  woolen  manufacturer  it  was  as  clean  and  as  sani- 
tary as  virgin  wool. 

These  samples  with  the  blue  label  are  shoddy  under  the- 
definition  of  the  bill. 

No.  20.  A  high  grade  re-worked  wool,  or  shoddy  made  from 
tailor's  clippings,  small  pieces  which  are  left  after  cutting^ 
the-  suit  patterns,  value  $1.05  per  pound. 

No.  22.  Garnetted  stock.  Made  by  converting  worsted 
yarns  into  the  original  fiber,  value  70c  per  pound.  You  will 
observe  that  both  No.  20  and  22  are  long  staple  and  excellent 
material  for  Avoolen  fabrics. 

No.  23.  Re-worked  wool,  or  shoddy,  of  a  much  lower  type. 
An  excellent  low  price  material  for  certain  classes  of  fabrics, 
more  particularly  those  of  heavy  weight,  value  20c  per  pound. 
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There  are  a  multitude  of  grades  and  kinds  of  re-worked 
wool  but  I  have  selected  those  representing  extremes  in  qual- 
ity and  value.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
re-worked  wool,  or  shoddies,  like  No.  20  and  22,  and  very 
many  more  which  are  in  the  market,  are  vastly  better  for 
manufacture  into  cloth  than  all  those  samples  of  virgin  wools, 
with  red  labels  except  No.  1  and  No.  lA,  and  yet  the  preju- 
dice of  the  public  would  cause  them  to  select  fabrics  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  virgin  wool  and  discard  those  with 
shoddy  regardless  of  quality.  The  samples  with  the  gold 
label  are  cotton. 

No.  30.  Is  a  fine  long  staple  Sea  Island  cotton  worth  $1.50' 
per  pound. 

No.  31.  Is  cotton  of  a  staple  of  about  1%"  and  worth  about 
95c  per  pound. 

No.  32.    Is  a  low  grade  cotton  worth  about  25c  per  pound. 

Now,  if  these  terms,  virgin  wool,  shoddy  and  cotton  re- 
spectively indicated  a  fiber  of  unvarying  characteristics  then 
the  statement  of  the  percentage  of  each  in  a  fabric  might  give 
the  buyer  some  information  as  to  its  quality  and  value.  I 
have  shown  you  but  a  very  few  of  the  countless  varieties  of 
those  different  fibers  and  you  have  seen  that  each  class  in 
itself  varies  tremendously  in  length  of  staple,  fineness, 
strength,  general  qualities  and  cost.  You  have  also  seen  that 
some  shoddy  is  va.stly  better  than  some  virgin  wool.  Under 
these  actual  conditions  what  but  confusing  information  is 
conveyed  to  the  buyer  by  this  stamping,  which  tells  him  noth- 
ing of  the  qualities  of  the  different  fibers. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  various  samples  of 
fabrics  to  show  how  a  buyer  possessed  of  the  prejudices  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  ignorant  a.s  to  real  quality  and 
serviceability  will  be  misled  and  confused  by  the  required 
stamping.  They  are  described  in  our  brief  and  I  shall  leave 
them  with  you,  wishing  at  the  present  time  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  them  in  a  general  way  to  show  that  the  stamp  tells 
absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  quality,  and  exactly  the  same 
stamp  may  be  placed  on  fabrics  of  very  different  qualities. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  TRUTH  IN  FABRIC  BILL. 


The  four  objections  to  this  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  which  are 
•discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  statement  are: 

1.  It  sets  up  false  and  misleading  standards  for  judging 

qualities  of  fabrics. 

2.  The  proponents  of  this  marking  system  ignore  cer- 

tain  facts   of   great   importance. 

3.  The  plan  proposed  will  add  to  the  producing  and 

distributing  costs  of  wool  fabrics. 

4.  Protection  of  the  public  against  misleading  statements 

about  fabrics  cannot  be  secured  by  this  law,  but 
can  be  secured  by  the  passage  of  another  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress, 


ARGUMENT    AGAINST    THE    TRUTH    IN    FABRIC 

BILL. 

I.    The  proposed  hill  sets  up  false  standards  for  judging 

qualities  of  fabrics. 

1.  This  plan  for  protecting  the  public  might  be  of  value 
if  it  were  true  that  even  the  poorest  of  new  or  virgin  wool 
is  a  better  material  for  making  wearing  apparel  than  any  re- 
w^orked  wool,  or  ' '  shoddy, ' '  even  the  best  of  it.  This  obviously 
is  not  true.  Much  reworked  wool  is  a  better  textile  material 
than  are  many  types  of  virgin  wool.  Any  system  of  branding 
which  is  based  on  a  classification  of  fabrics  taking  nothing 
into  consideration  except  their  fiber  content  is  certain  to  be 
misleading  since  the  presence,  absence,  or  proportion  of  new 
wool  or  any  other  fiber  is  no  fair  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
fabric.  Such  a  system  of  branding,  if  adopted  voluntarily  or 
in  individual  cases,  would  be  open  to  suspicion  as  misleading. 
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To  force  it  on  all  wool  goods  would  be  a  matter  of  gra,ve  public 
danger.  It  would  fix  a  stigma  on  all  reworked  wool  and  put 
a  premium  on  all  virgin  wool,  regardless  of  the  qualities  of 
either.  Instead  of  protecting  the  consumer,  it  would  add  to 
his  difficulties  in  selecting  fabrics.  With  apparent  plausibil- 
ity it  is  argued  that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  know  what 
the  fiber  material  in  any  fabric  is.  This  right  might  be  de- 
fended, and  so  also  could  the  right  to  know  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch,  the  yarn  specifications,  and  the  nature 
of  the  weave  or  finish,  any  one  of  which  items  of  knowledge 
would  be  quite  as  good  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  fabric 
as  the  nature  of  the  fiber  it  contains.  The  truth  is  that  all 
these  items,  besides  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  cloth,  are 
taken  into  consideration  by  those  skilled  buyers  who  serve 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consuming  public.  But 
knowledge  on  any  one  or  all  these  points  together  would  con- 
stitute, in  the  hands  of  the  public,  a  hindrance  to  honest 
business,  no  safeguard  against  fraud,  and  a  rich  opportunity 
for  deception.  The  standard  for  judging  fabrics  which  it 
sets  up  is  a  misleading  one. 

Note. — See  exhibits  of  virgin  wool  Nos.  1  to  7  and  of  reworked 
wool  Nos.  20  to  23.  Note  that  by  this  proposed  law  the  best  of 
reworked  wool  like  20  and  22  is  stigmatized  as  much  as  poorer 
qualities  like  23,  no  distinction  being  made  between  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  premium  is  put  on  the  use  of  the  most  inferior  of 
virgin  wools.  Observe  also  that  reworked  fibers  20  and  22  are  from 
every  point  of  view  superior  as  material  for  making  clothing  to 
such  fibers  as  3,  4,  or  7. 

2.  To  be  of  value  to  purchasers,  any  standard  for  judging 
quality  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  obligatory  to  mark 
goods  must  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  properties  sought 
by  the  buyer.  Fabrics  (and  the  clothing  made  from  them) 
are  bought  on  the  basis  of  their  appearance,  warmth,  and 
wearing  qualities  with  a  definite  relation  to  the  price  charged. 
No  reasonable  person  expects  to  get  for  $17.50  a  suit  of 
clothes  with  all  of  the  same  properties  he  would  expect  in  a 
suit  for  which  he  paid  $75.  It  is  not  his  desire  that  he  should. 
His  concern  is  that  the  suit  he  buys  at  $17.50  shall  be 
of  as  pleasing  an  appearance,  as  great  warmth,  and  as  great 
durability  as  can  be  obtained  for  that  price.     A  knowledge 
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of  the  percentage  of  the  component  materials  could  have  no 
value  to  him  unless  this  knowledge  enabled  him  better  to 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  desired  qualities.  This 
the  proposed  marking  of  fabrics  would  not  do,  for  these  quali- 
ties depend  on  the  way  the  materials  are  handled  in  manufac- 
ture far  more  than  they  do  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials themselves. 

Note. — In  the  case  of  fabrics  130  and  130a  there  is  no  attempt  at 
deception.  One  is  a  fine  wool  fabric  worth  what  it  costs,  $6.60  per 
yard.  The  other  sells  on  its  merits  at  a  price  which  is  $3.95  less. 
Each  is  a  good  pirrchase  at  the  price.  Any  law  which  would  drive 
the  mixed  fabric  130a  from  the  market  as  this  would  is  sure  to  de- 
prive many  people  of  a  good  low  price  fabric. 

3.  Such  a  bill  as  is  proposed  could  not  have  the  effect 
claimed  for  it  of  "letting  wool  and  shoddy  each  stand  on  its 
own  merits."  The  enforced  indication  of  the  percentages  of 
new  as  against  reworked  wool  and  other  material  in  the 
fabric  would  be  quite  as  misleading  in  many  cases  as  the 
expressed  or  implied  misrepresentations  which  this  marking 
is  designed  to  prevent.  Poor  fabrics  of  virgin  wool  would  be 
so  branded  as  to  augment  their  real  value.  Good  mixed 
fabrics  would  be  at  a  discount.  The  consumer  would  lose  in 
the  first  case  by  a  less  return  for  his  money;  in  the  s?cond, 
by  the  A\athdrawal  from  the  market  of  many  cheap  fabrics  of 
good  quality. 

Note. — Observe  the  two  fabrics  105  and  105a.  The  proposed 
branding  plan  would  force  down  the  price  of  105  below  its  normal 
level  and  put  a  premium  on  the  fabric  105a. 

4.  Attention  should  be  called  to  one  essential  difference 
between  legislation  covering  fabrics  and  that  which  has  been 
passed  concerning  foods  and  drugs  so  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer.  The  distinction  referred  to  has  to  do 
with  the  availability  for  human  use  of  qualities  below  a.  good 
grade.  Inferior  foods  and  drugs  are  harmful  and  are  not 
suitable  for  sale  at  any  price.  This  is  increasingly  true  as  one 
descends  in  the  scale  of  quality.  In  the  case  of  fabrics,  how- 
ever, below  the  finest  qualities  there  is  a  continuous  grada- 
tion down  to  the  most  inferior,  each  one  of  which,  in  case  of 
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fair  competition  and  honest  dealing,  is  sold  at  some  price  and 
will  render  to  the  consumer  satisfactory  service  in  return  for 
the  price  paid.  This  distinction  should  be  clearly  kept  in 
mind.  To  require  the  branding  of  all  fabrics  to  show  their 
proportion  of  fiber  content  Avould  give  the  consumer  no  more 
accurate  idea  of  what  he  is  buying  than  would  the  branding 
of  all  beef  with  the  breed  of  the  animals  from  which  it  came. 

Note. — A  good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  ease  of  fabric 
130a  in  comparison  with  130.  Fabrics  121,  126,  and  127  furnish 
additional  examples. 

In  summary  the  first  point  established  is  that  the  bill  sets 
up  false  standards  for  judging  quality.  It  follows  inevitably 
that  the  establishment  of  such  standards  would  tend  to  put  a 
premium  on  fabrics  of  virgin  wool  no  matter  how  inferior 
they  might  be,  and  to  put  an  unfair  stigma  on  fabrics  con- 
taining any  appreciable  quantity  of  other  materials  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  those  fabrics  might  be.  The  branding  of 
the  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  a  false  standard  of  quality 
gives  to  the  public  no  guaranty  that  the  fabrics,  whether  of 
new  wool  or  of  mixed  materials,  possess  the  properties  desired 
and  paid  for.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote deception. 

II.    Some  technical  facts  which  the  proposed  marking  system 

ignores. 

1.  The  total  world's  production  of  2,800  million  pounds 
of  new  Avool  each  year,  if  all  made  into  clothing,  would  fall 
far  short  of  providing  for  the  normal  requirements  of  wool 
fabrics  for  clothing  the  800  million  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  At  this  rate  of  Si/o  pounds  of  grease  wool  per 
capita  the  amount  of  new  wool  fabric  made  each  year  would 
scarcely  supply  a  pair  of  knee  breeches  to  those  desiring  wool 
clothing,  blankets,  and  other  wool  manufactures.  The  use 
of  other  fibers  in  connection  with  wool  is  necessary  and  has 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  wool  manufacture.  This  point  mani- 
festly is  not  open  for  discussion.  The  point  raised  by  this 
bill  is  whether  the  use  of  material  other  than  new  wool  should 
be  indicated.  This  clearly  depends  on  Avhether  the  chance  of 
the  public's  being  deceived  or  cheated  is  greater  with  or  with- 
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out  such  indication.  This  can  only  be  determined  as  a  result 
of  weighing  the  facts  of  the  case.  Unlike  food,  a  fabric  of 
any  quality  may  be  worth  what  is  charged  for  it.  An  egg, 
for  example,  as  a  food  is  either  wholesome  or  it  is  injurious. 
A  fiber  on  the  contrary  may  still  be  Avorth  a  price  even  if  it 
is  inferior  in  quality.  The  selection  of  a  substitute  to  be  used 
for  new  wool  is  the  result  of  two  factors — the  intrinsic  prop- 
erties of  the  substitute  and  its  price  as  compared  with  wool. 
Of  all  substitutes  for  new  or  virgin  wool,  that  having  the 
closest  resemblance  in  all  essential  properties  is  high  grade 
reworked  wool.  This,  of  course,  is  wool,  and  the  only  mark 
of  inferiority  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  before.  The 
extent  to  which  reworked  wool  is  used  in  the  wool  manufac- 
ture of  England  and  the  United  States  is  shoAvn  by  figures 
attached.  (See  Appendix  1  and  Appendix  4.)  In  brief,  the 
facts  are  that  in  England,  in  normal  times,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  fiber  used  in  producing  all  wool  fabrics  is  reworked  wool, 
and  in  this  country  the  percentage  is  less.  By  the  census  of 
1914  the  total  of  reworked  wool  used  in  the  American  woolen 
and  worsted  industries  was  85,000,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  434,000,000  pounds  of  new  wool.  It  is  clear  that  a  ma- 
terial used  on  such  a  scale  must  have  a  legitimate  place  iii 
the  industry,  and  that  instead  of  being  an  adulterant  in  the 
ordinary  sense  reworked  wool  is  a  supplement  to  the  new 
wool  stock.  It  would  tell  the  consumer  nothing  of  value  to 
indicate  to  him  regardless  of  quality  the  percentages  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock.  On  the  contrary,  his  judgment  would 
be  distorted,  and  the  manufacturer  would  find  it  commercially 
impracticable  to  use  many  excellent  materials  of  low  price. 

2.  Reworked  wool  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  carded  woolens.  Of  all-wool  woolen  woven  goods  85.5  mil- 
lion square  yards  were  produced  in  1914.  In  the  same  census 
year,  there  were  produced  337  million  square  yards  of  all- 
wool  worsted  woven  goods,  in  the  making  of  which  the  use  of 
reworked  wool  is  negligible.  In  addition  to  these  all-wool 
woven  goods  there  were  produced  196  million  square  yards 
of  cotton  warp  woven  goods  and  46  million  yards  of  "unions," 
or  fabrics  of  blended  cotton  and  wool  fil)er.  Obviously  it 
would  be  unfair  to  put  all  carded  woolens,  including  fine 
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broadcloths,  meltons  and  other  high  grade  fabrics,  at  a  dis- 
count by  requiring  that  they  alone  be  marked,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  burden  on  the  public  to  impose  a  marking  system  on 
every  yard  of  565  million  yards  of  woven  fabrics  in  order  to 
give  the  public  a  wholly  meaningless  knowledge  of  the  per- 
centage of  materials  in  that  indefinite  portion  (certainly  less 
than  one  half)  in  which  reworked  wool  could  be  used  at  all,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  its  being  used  fraudulently.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  subsequently,  this  would  add  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of  producing  clothing  fabrics  in 
this  country. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  fabric  is  not  determined  by  the  ma- 
terial content  alone.  Because  of  the  easy  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  the  implied  claim  that  the  quality  of  fabrics  has  a 
definite  relation  to  the  percentage  of  new  wool  in  them,  fabrics 
made  of  all  virgin  wool  and  so  branded  under  this  bill  must 
be  expected  to  sell  at  a  premium.  The  statement  that  a  fabric 
is  made  of  "100  per  cent  virgin  wool"  will  serve  as  a  claim 
of  high  quality.  Any  fabrics  bearing  it  will  find  more  ready 
sale  than  others,  regardless  of  merit.  The  use  of  substitute 
material  makes  it  possible  to  produce  fabrics  to  sell  at  medium 
and  low  prices  which  have  many  of  the  desirable  qualities  of 
high-priced  fabrics.  As  will  be  brought  out  later,  the  methods 
by  which  modern  business  is  conducted  make  it  very  rare  for 
these  mixed  fabrics  to  be  sold  except  for  what  they  are.  By 
this  law  undue  suspicions  would  be  thrown  about  all  fabrics, 
whether  woolens  or  worsteds,  bearing  any  mark  except  one 
claiming  100  per  cent  new  wool.  Many  fabrics  now  sold  on 
their  merits  as  mixed  fabrics  and  without  deception  of  the 
public  would  be  obliged  to  overcome  a  public  branding  which 
puts  an  undeserved  stigma  on  them. 

Note. — This  has  already  been  illustrated  by  samples  105,  105a, 
130,  130a,  and  the  various  mixed  fabrics  and  fabrics  made  entirely 
of  reworked  wool. 

4.  Eeworked  wool  is  not,  as  sometimes  popularly  believed, 
a  foreign  or  necessarily  inferior  material,  fraudulently  smug- 
gled into  fabrics  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser.  It  is 
wool  which  has  been  used  previously  in  manufacture  and  in- 
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stead  of  being  thrown  away  is  reworked  into  the  new  fabric. 
Wool,  intended  by  nature  to  protect  the  animal  for  its  life- 
time, is  practically  indestructible  except  by  fire  and  moth. 
To  scrap  all  the  wool  which  has  once  been  made  up  into  cloth 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  clippings  too  small  for  garments, 
or  because  it  forms  part  of  a  garment  which  is  worn  out  in 
places  or  is  out  of  style,  obviously  would  entail  a  tremendous 
waste  and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  clothing  and  other 
woolen  goods.  To  avoid  this  waste  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers for  many  years  have  striven  to  design  machines  and 
originate  processes  by  which  this  woolen  material  may  be 
effectively  saved  and  woven  into  new  fabrics  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  similar  fabrics  of  new  wool.  The 
author  of  a  special  report  on  the  shoddy  industry  of  France 
and  England,  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
few  years  ago,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  use  of  re- 
worked wool  fiber : 

"A  hundred  years  ago  wool  waste  and  old  rags  were 
disposed  of  by  burning  or  by  being  used  as  fertilizers, 
but  they  now  enter  largely  into  the  clothing  requirements 
of  the  world,  and  by  their  cheapening  effect  have  done 
much  to  popularize  woolen  clothing  for  the  masses.  The 
increasing  use  of  waste  materials  and  of  by-products  of 
manufacture  is  a  sign  of  the  increasing  economic  effi- 
cienc}'  of  mankind,  and  as  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  and  more  crowded  the  economic  use  and  re-use  of 
all  available  fibers  will  become  of  more  and  more  impor- 
tance." 

The  use  of  reworked  wool  in  textile  manufacturing  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  use  of  scrap  iron  in  steel  manufacture.  It  has 
a  useful  place  and  to  put  a  stigma  on  it  would  simply  be  an 
economic  waste  with  no  compensating  public  gain. 

5.  Reworked  wool  fiber  is  now  available  in  great  variety 
and  at  prices  closely  following  the  value  of  the  various 
grades.  Millions  of  pounds  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
shoddy  industry  are  new  clips  of  fresh  cloth  cut  from  the 
patterns  of  garments  in  clothing  factories.  The  disagree- 
able features  of  the  reworked  wool  industry  are  magnified 
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by  constant  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "rags"  are  used  in 
producing  them,  and  the  impression  is  created  that  all  re- 
worked wool  is  filthy  and  unworthy  stuff.  The  processes 
of  reworking  wool  cleanse  the  fiber  so  that  reworked  wool 
is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  new  wool  so  far  as  cleanliness 
is  concerned.  The  important  point  is  that  a  buyer  of 
reworked  stock  can  get  as  good  a  fiber  as  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  in  the  light  of  the  price  he  is  to  charge  for  the 
fabric  to  be  made  from  it.  By  the  stamping  of  fabrics  as  pro- 
posed, the  great  economy  in  the  fiber  supply  made  possible 
by  use  of  reworked  wool  would  be  lost. 

6.  The  proposed  depreciation  of  the  marketability  of  re- 
worked wools  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  effect  in 
stimulating  the  wool-growing  industry  in  this  country.  Almost 
without  interruption  for  the  past  fifty  years  this  country  has 
imported  each  year  a  large  percentage  of  its  wool  supply  not- 
withstanding heavy  tariff  duties.  This  fact  makes  it  clear  that 
wool  is  bought  because  of  its  qualities  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses rather  than  on  account  of  its  price  per  pound  regardless 
of  type.  It  completely  refutes,  also,  the  statement  that  the 
use  of  reworked  wools  has  had  any  serious  deterrent  effect  on 
wool  growing  in  this  country.  If  the  use  of  reworked  wools 
were  retarding  the  use  of  new  wools,  importations  would  have 
been  checked  before  domestic  production  could  be  seriously 
affected. 

7.  The  use  of  cotton  in  connection  with  wool  in  fabrics 
would  be  discouraged  by  this  law.  Next  to  reworked  wool, 
cotton  is  the  most  important  supplement  to  the  wool  supply. 
The  total  amount  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  used  in  1914  in 
the  production  of  woolens  and  worsteds  was  over  sixty  million 
pounds.  It  is  employed  both  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
warp  goods  (which  give  great  strength  and  protection  at 
much  less  cost  than  all-wool  fabrics),  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  with  worsted  warp  and  cotton  filling.  In 
addition,  there  is  extensive  use  of  cotton  for  purposes  of 
decoration.  Never  in  the  course  of  normal  trade  are  fabrics 
containing  cotton  offered  for  sale  as  "all-wool."  This  prac- 
tice is  fraudulent,  and  it  also  is  unprofitable.  The  presence 
of  cotton  can  easilv  be  detected  bv  a  varietv  of  tests  in  com- 
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mon  use,  and  the  extensive  purchases  of  goods  by  skilled 
buyers,  as  in  the  ease  of  clothing  manufacturers,  would  make 
it  impossible  to  avoid  detection  if  the  presence  of  cotton  were 
misrepresented.  All  these  fabrics  would  by  the  bill  be  put 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  all  new  wool  fabrics 
regardless  of  their  relative  merits. 

In  summary,  the  second  point  made  is  that  there  are  certain 
important  facts  about  the  wool  fabric  industries  which  will 
materially  modify  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  which  its 
framers  have  ignored.  The  sale  of  many  excellent  mixed 
fabrics  would  be  made  difficult  by  decreasing  the  demand  for 
them.  Good  fabrics  of  reworked  wool  being  stigmatized, 
their  production  would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

III.    The  proposed  bill  will  add  to  the  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  wool  fabrics. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  that  reworked  wool  blended  with  new 
wool  in  certain  wool  fabrics  makes  possible  the  production  of 
fabrics  at  a  low  price  which  can  be  made  entirely  of  new  wool 
only  at  a  much  higher  price.  Fabrics  of  these  substitute  ma- 
terials cannot,  under  normal  conditions  of  competition,  be  sold 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  as  anything  except  what  they 
are — good  fabrics  at  a  price  much  below  the  price  of  similar 
fabrics  of  new  wool.  To  put  on  these  fabrics  the  stigma  of 
bearing  a  name  which  is  misleading  to  the  public  would  com- 
pel manufacturers  to  rearrange  many  blends  of  fiber  which 
are  the  result  of  years  of  practice  and  experiment  in  cloth  con- 
struction. Many  excellent  fabrics  now  are  made  by  the  use 
of  blends  of  new  and  reworked  wool.  Some  of  these  blends 
are  simple,  while  others  are  quite  complicated,  calling  for 
definite  and  different  proportions  in  warp  and  filling.  If  re- 
worked wools  regardless  of  quality,  are  thus  to  have  their  un- 
popularity in  the  public  mind  impede  their  sale,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  rearrange  blends  so  as  to  work 
out  a  percentage  having  the  least  prejudice  against  it  in  the 
public  mind.  Exhibits  130  and  130a  make  this  point  clear. 
Stamp  the  fabrics  with  a  statement  of  their  new  wool  content 
and  the  price  of  130  would  be  substantially  enhanced,  while 
130a  could  scarcely  be  sold  at  all.     The  skill  in  blending 
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fibers  which  has  resulted  in  the  ability  to  make  fabric  130a 

at  a  low  figure  would  be  wholly  lost. 

Note.— In  the  ease  of  fabrics  106,  107,  111,  116,  126,  and  127 
it  has  been  possible  to  secure  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  which  would  be  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabric  of  all  new  wool.  In  the  case  of  130  and  130a  actual  experi- 
ence is  the  basis  of  the  difference.  The  increase  runs  from  30  cents^ 
in  cases  where  the  percentage  of  reworked  wool  now  used  is  small, 
to  $3.95  in  the  case  of  fabrics  130  and  130a. 

2.  Incompetent  manufacturers  who  would  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill  be  able  to  ascertain  the  percentages  in  successful 
blends  of  wool  would  be  led  to  imitate  them,  and  many  in- 
ferior fabrics  would  follow  the  development  of  any  success- 
ful combination.  This  form  of  imitative  competition  with 
the  sanction  of  a  misleading  branding  of  content  (the  use  of 
which  is  enforced)  would  result  in  a  confusion  of  the  con- 
sumer infinitely  worse  than  even  the  worst  that  can  follow 
any  failure  to  distinguish  between  new  and  reworked  wool. 

3.  Before  discussing  the  cost  of  branding  fabrics  as  re- 
quired by  the  bill  there  are  certain  mechanical  difficulties 
connected  with  marking  which  require  attention.  Granting 
that  it  may  be  mechanically  possible  to  put  a  brand  on  every 
yard  of  fabric  containing  wool  manifestly  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  do  this  in  all  cases.  Fabrics  having  a  plaid  back^ 
for  example,  would  have  their  value  seriously  impaired  if  an 
indelible  mark  were  placed  on  every  yard,  and  if  the  mark 
were  not  indelible  the  way  would  be  open  for  false  claims  by 
accidental  erasure  which  would  completely  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  law.  Again,  in  the  case  of  delicate  fahrics  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mark  by  stamps  so  that  in  the  garment 
made  up  there  would  not  be  ugly  blotches  at  intervals.  In 
other  fabrics  the  brand  might  not  show  through  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  while  under  other  circumstances,  such 
as  exposure  to  a  high  light,  the  brand  would  be  visible.  The 
elegance  of  appearance  of  a  young  man  clothed  in  white  flan- 
nel trousers  with  the  brand  showing  through  at  intervals, 
or  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  sunlight  would  be  quite  se- 
riously impaired.  The  same  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
many  types  of  dress  fabric.  Again,  even  though  the  fabric 
may  not  be  delicate  the  stamping  might  be  a  nuisance.  An 
unlined  overcoat,  or  coat  with  a  brand  on  every  yard  show- 
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ing  the  raw  material  content  probably  would  not  meet  with 
general  public  approval.  Such  branding  would  also  put  an 
end  to  the  thrifty  practice  of  "turning"  and  remaking  dresses, 
skirts,  and  suits. 

4.  Another  matter  for  serious  consideration  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  the  branding  regulations  in  the  case  of  im- 
ported goods.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  case  against 
a  foreign  manufacturer,  even  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
drawn,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  prosecution,  even  after 
the  case  had  been  established,  would  constitute  an  advantage 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  competition  with  the  Ameri- 
can wool  fabric  maker. 

5.  Concerning  the  direct  cost  of  marking  fabrics  of  wool 
as  required  by  the  bill,  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite  state- 
ments. On  the  basis  of  the  Census  of  1914  over  565,000,000 
yards  of  fabric  would  require  marking.  No  past  experience 
is  available  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimating  what  the  cost 
per  yard  of  marking  on  this  scale  would  be.  If  it  were  a 
negligible  amount  like  one-half  cent  per  yard  the  total  cost 
would  be  $2,850,000.  At  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  yard  it 
would  be  $11,300,000  and  if  it  involved  a  cost  of  five  cents  a 
yard  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  cloth  would  be  $28,000,- 
000,  on  the  yardage  of  1914.  The  real  point  to  be  observed  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  nobody  knows  what  it  would 
cost  because  marking  like  this  never  has  been  done  on  such 
a  large  scale. 

Three  methods  of  marking  alone  are  available  for  use.  In 
one,  by  attaching  a  jacquard  head  to  each  loom  on  which 
cloth  is  woven,  the  required  data  could  be  woven  into  the 
selvage  of  the  goods.  This,  however,  would  be  an  expensive 
method  of  marking,  and  while  perhaps  necessary  in  some 
cases  vv'ould  so  disturb  the  production  processes  and  add  so 
materially  to  production  costs  that  its  use  would  be  very  re- 
stricted. Another  method  of  marking  fabrics  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  which  is  much  cheaper,  would  be  by 
means  of  a  transfer  stamp.  This  process  is  covered  by 
what  are  known  as  "Kaumagraph"  patents,  which  still  have 
a  number  of  years  to  run.  The  Kaumagraph  attachments 
now  in  use  are  all  attached  to  a  measuring  machine  of  one  cer- 
tain type,  made  by  one  concern  which  also  controls  the  Kaum- 
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agraph  patents.  In  connection  with  this  particular  machine 
the  attachment  is  a  device  of  demonstrated  practicability, 
although  its  use  slows  down  the  speed  of  the  measuring  ma- 
chine to  45  yards  per  minute,  whereas  its  normal  capacity  is 
nearly  twice  that.  The  use  of  the  Kaumagraph  in  connection 
with  any  other  machine  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
Moreover,  there  are  only  eight  mills  now  equipped  with  these 
Kaumagraph  attachments  now  in  use  in  wool  manufacturing, 
and  the  makers  of  the  attachment  are  now  eight  months  be- 
hind on  all  machine  orders.  At  anything  like  the  present 
Tate  of  production  for  the  attachments  it  would  take  years  to 
equip  the  mills  of  the  country.  The  only  other  feasible 
method  of  marking  by  transfer  stamps  is  to  apply  stamps  by 
hand,  having  the  device  in  transfer  material  on  paper  strips 
and  transferring  it  to  the  cloth  by  use  of  a  hot  iron.  This 
would  be  extremely  expensive  and  would  involve  costly 
■changes  in  equipment  and  planning  of  packing  rooms. 
The  third  method  of  marking,  by  means  of  stencils,  is  less 
satisfactory  than  either  of  the  others  described. 

Briefly,  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the  mechanics  of 
marking  are  these:  Mechanically  it  is  feasible;  actually,  the 
necessary  equipment  is  not  availal)le  and  could  not  be  for  all 
the  industry  for  several  years;  in  the  meantime  hand  mark- 
ing would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
fabulous.  Even  granting  that  the  necessary  machine  equip- 
ment eventually  could  be  secured,  the  cost  of  introducing 
and  operating  such  a  system  of  compulsory  branding  would 
be  considerable,  as  each  attachment  would  represent  an  initial 
o^itlay  of  over  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  operating. 
These  costs,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  justified  only 
if  the  branding  process  effectually  safeguarded  the  public 
against  a  serious  and  costly  menace. 

6.  These  figures  make  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  regis- 
tration or  of  the  government  inspection  service  necessary  to 
check  up  the  accuracy  of  marks.  No  estimate  of  this  in- 
spection cost  can  be  made,  but  it  probably  would  not  cost  loss 
than  the  Federal  meat  inspection  service,  which  was  $3,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919  and  wliich  is 
estimated  to  be  $3,900,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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7.  These  are  only  the  direct  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed measure ;  many  indirect  costs  could  be  counted  on  to 
develop.  For  example,  in  many  cases  the  textile  worker's 
pay  is  based  on  the  quantity  of  his  production.  The  retarding 
of  production  would  be  certain  to  increase  the  wages  cost  per 
yard.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  figures  these  and  similar  in- 
direct costs,  but  they  would  be  substantial  and  ought  not  to 
be  ignored.  These  and  even  greater  additions  to  cost  might 
be  justified  if  in  return  for  them  the  consumer  received  some 
adequate  compensation  in  the  way  of  security  against  some 
serious  and  commonly  practised  fraud.  But  he  would  not : 
he  would  get  merelj'  a  statement  about  the  component  ma- 
terials in  the  fabric  bought,  which  would  have  no  relation 
to  its  quality. 

In  summary,  the  third  point  made  is  that  this  proposed 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  increase  the  cost  of  producing  all  fabrics 
of  wool,  which  eventually  must  fall  on  the  consumer.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  raw  material; 
he  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  marking,  and  the  indirect  addi- 
tions to  the  cost  of  manufacture;  he  would  pay  higher  prices 
for  all  virgin  wool  fabrics,  and  many  good  mixed  fabrics  now 
sold  at  a  low  price  would  be  driven  from  the  market ;  and  in 
return  for  all  this  he  would  get  only  a  misleading  brand. 

IV.  The  proposed  hill  cannot  give  to  the  public  any  protec- 
tion against  fraud  not  normally  afforded  by  the  operation 
of  competition.  A  laiv  preventing  misbranding  is  prefer- 
able to  the  proposed  law 

1,  Before  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
bill  in  the  protection  of  the  public  as  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal protection  granted  by  competitive  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  the  distinction  betAveen  fraudulent  practices 
and  the  prevailing  business  methods  developed  by  honestly  con- 
ducted trade.  Honest  business  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  con- 
duct itself  Avith  economy  and  with  ease.  Fraud  ought  to  be  not 
merely  made  inconvenient;  it  should  be  stopped.  Competi- 
tion as  long  as  it  is  unrestricted  and  is  conducted  on  an  hon- 
est basis  forces  the  cloth  manufacturer  to  put  into  any  fabric 
to  be  sold  at  a  given  price  a  maximum  of  those  qualities  de- 
sired by  the  public  and  to  be  found  in  competing  fabrics  at 
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the  same  or  a  similar  price.  It  has  repeatedly  been  pointed 
out  that  these  qualities  are  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
virgin  wool  in  the  fabric.  Any  manufacturer  who  does  not 
put  into  his  fabrics  the  largest  amount  of  these  qualities  com- 
patible with  the  price  charged  will  in  the  normal  course  of 
honestly  conducted  trade  be  eliminated  or  be  forced  to  re- 
duce his  price  to  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  his  goods. 
Of  wool  fabrics  for  clothing,  the  greater  part  are  now  sold 
to  clothing  manufacturers,  whose  expert  buyers  are  not  easily 
•deceived  w4th  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  quality  of 
the  fabrics  they  buy  and  the  prices  they  pay  for  them.  The 
prevailing  practice  in  the  clothing  trade,  as  in  the  fabric 
business,  is  the  conduct  of  business  on  an  honest  basis,  and 
with  from  one  to  three  expert  buyers  standing  between  him 
and  the  cloth  mill,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  consumer  get- 
ting a  fabric  poorer  in  quality  than  he  pays  for.  In  a  meas- 
ure the  same  safeguard  exists  in  the  case  of  the  business  of 
handling  fabrics  for  sale  over  the  counter.  Retail  stores 
operating  on  any  considerable  scale  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
buying  staff  unable  to  judge  accurately  of  qualities,  nor  can 
such  a  store  afford  to  mislead  its  customers  as  to  the  quality 
of  its  merchandise  at  the  price  paid.  So  far  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  is  concerned  either  in  the  case  of  ready-to- 
wear  or  over-the-counter  business,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
appreciable  amount  of  dishonest  competition  to  be  carried  on 
without  certain  and  costly  retribution.  That  portion  of  the 
fabric  business  which  is  honestly  conducted  clearly  would  not 
be  helped  nor  would  it  serve  its  customers  better  under  the 
proposed  law. 

2.  The  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  the  fabric  trade 
which  is  dishonestly  conducted  is  extremely  small,  and  most 
of  the  changes  in  the  organization  of  trade  methods  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  generation  have  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  dishonest  competitive  methods 
unpopular  and  unprofitable.  The  really  pertinent  point, 
however  in  connection  with  fraudulent  practices  is  the  mani- 
fest fact  that  the  imposition  of  a  requirement  that  fabrics 
shall  be  marked  to  indicate  their  composition  on  a  basis  which 
has  no  relation  to  their  quality  would  have  no  appreciable 
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effect  in  reducing  such  fraud  as  may  exist.    It  would  mcrely^ 
inti-oduce  a  new  chance  for  the  misleading  of  the  public. 

3.  Fraudulent  competition  has  been  successfully  attacked 
onh'  by  direct  methods  aimed  at  false  representations.  By 
an  old  and  generally  accepted  principle  of  la.Av  the  buyer  is 
supposed  to  have  wits  and  to  exercise  reasonable  prudence  in 
his  purchases.  But  the  spirit  of  the  law  defends  him  against 
deliberate  misrepresentation.  In  Britain  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  which  is  designed  to  meet  those  evils  to  wliieh 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  cloth  belongs,  has  been  in  force  in  its 
present  form  since  1887.  This  law  in  effect,  so  far  as  it  bears 
on  false  representations,  does  not  require  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  to  make  any  claim  or  statement  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  his  merchandise,  but  if  he  makes  any  claim  or  state- 
ment, it  must  be  an  honest  one,  and  heavy  penalties  are  im- 
posed in  case  any  misleading  statement  is  made.  At  least 
one  bill  based  on  the  British  ^Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  now 
before  Congress.  Apparently  the  public  feels  some  need  for 
legislation  better  to  protect  it  against  false  representations 
in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  This  feeling  applies  to  wool 
fabrics  as  well  as  to  many  other  lines.  If  there  is  to  be  legis- 
lation, we  believe  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  law  of  this 
kind,  the  enforceability  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  and 
which  is  based  on  a  sound  principle  of  law.  This  w'ould  be 
more  effective  as  a  protection  to  the  public  in  the  case  of  wool 
fabrics  than  would  the  establishment  of  a  set  of  standards 
based  on  percentages  of  component  materials,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  percentages  gives  to  the  consumer  no  trust- 
worthy idea  of  the  quality  of  the  fabrics. 

In  summary,  the  fourth  point  made  is  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  so  far  as  it  is  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  is  aimed  at  the  dishonest  few  in  the  wool  industries. 
Normal  conditions  protect  the  public  against  fraud  in  all 
except  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  These  dishonest  persons 
should  be  hunted  out  and  their  practices  stopped  by  means 
which  will  protect  the  public  against  them  instead  of  by  a 
type  of  legislation  whose  chief  effect  will  be  to  handicap  hon- 
est business  while  encouraging  new  types  of  fraud. 
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General  Summary. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  proposed  bill  would  put  a  pre- 
mium on  fabrics  of  neAv  wool.  That  is  its  avowed  purpose. 
It  has  been  shown  also  that  it  Avould  put  an  unfair  stigma  on 
reworked  wool  and  fabrics  containing  that  material.  This 
would  be  desirable  either  if  reworked  wool  were  a  bad  fiber  or 
if  fabrics  made  from  it  were  necessarily  of  poorer  quality  than 
fabrics  of  new  wool ;  but  they  are  not,  and  this  also  has  been 
proved.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  branding  as  prescribed 
by  the  law  would  have  no  relation  to  the  value  or  desired 
properties  of  the  fabrics,  and  that  instead  of  such  marking 
making  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  know  what  he  is  buying 
it  would  merely  add  to  his  confusion.  It  has  been  shown  that 
normal  competition  serves  as  a  better  check  on  fraud  than  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  this  measure  could  be.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  law  would  make  wool  fabrics  cost 
more  and  that  the  consumer  would  receive  no  adequate  com- 
pensation for  this  increase  in  price.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  proposed  measure  would  not  correct  the  evils  it  aims  at, 
while  another  measure  based  on  a  tested  principle  of  law 
would.  This  so-called  Truth  in  Fabric  law  would  be  ineffec- 
tive, costly,  and  against  the  public  interest. 


Charles  H.  Wilson,   Chairman, 

Samuel  R.  Haines,  }■  Committee. 


1 

Carl  Vetter,  J 


Frederic  S.  Clark, 

President,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Paul  T.  Cherington, 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

The  Census  for  1914  gives  the  following  figures  covering  the 
quantity  of  virgin  wool  consumed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
wool  manufacture.  These  figures  are  for  wool  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  purchased;  that  is  to  say,  the  figiires  give  the  amount 
in  pounds  whether  the  wool  was  in  the  grease  or  scoured. 

Pounds  of  Wool  in  Condition  Purchased,  Census  Year  1914' 

Total  wool  manufactures 502,857,333 

Woolen  goods   78,873,319 

Worsted  goods   355,854,756 

Carpets  and  rugs 52,552,449 

Felt  goods  14,969,852 

Wool  felt  hats 606,957 

The  figures  for  the  principal  fibers  used  in  wool  manufacture  in 
1914  (industries  as  above  listed)  given  in  millions  of  pounds  were 
as  follows: 

Total    458 

Scoured   wool    307.7 

Mohair,  camel  hair,  alpaca,  and  vicuna 15.9 

Other  animal  hair 28.1 

Recovered   wool   fiber 70.9 

Cotton    38.3 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Peoducts  of  the  Woolen-goods  and  Woested-goods  Industeies. 

1914 

Product  Total                 Woolen              Worsted 

Total   value    *$379,484,379     $103,815,905     $275,668,474 

All-wool  Woven  Goods  : 

Total    square    yards     323,037,563          85,565,208       237,472,355 

Total   value    $203,390,017       $53,056,310     $150,333,707 

Woolen    suitings,    overcoatings, 
and  dress  goods — 

Square  yards    90,950,381          74,220,650          16.729,731 

Value     $55,660,503       $45,444,007       $10,216,496 

Worsted  suitings,  overcoatings, 
and  dress  goods — 

Square  yards    222,420,785            2,508,763       219,912,022 

Value     $141,778,035          $2,137,030     $139,641,005 

Flannels  for  underwear — 

Square  yards    2,176,264           2,176,264        

Value     $880,494             $880,494        

Blankets — 

Square  yards    6,489,689            5.786,215               703,474 

Value     $4,186,754         $3,843,893             $342,861 

Horse  blankets — 

Square  yards    102,205               102,205        

Value     $82,398               $82,398        

Carriage  cloths — 

Square  yards    514,226               514,226                  t 

Value     $443,223             $443,223                  t 

Carriage  robes — 

Square  yards    132,399               132,399                  f 

Value     $158,900             $158,900                  t 

Shawls — 

Square  yards    124,486               124,486                  t 

Value     $66,365               $66,365                  f 

All  other — 

Square  yards    127,128            127,128 

Value     $133,345 $133,345 

Cotton-warp  Woven  Goods  : 

Total   square    yards    196,179,866       102,930,421         93,249,445 

Total    value    $48,816,015       $22,692,131       $26,123,884 

Wool-filling    suitings,    overcoat- ' 
Ings,  and  dress  goods — 

Square  yards    53,509,462         48,284,320           5,225,142 

Value     $13„598,0O7       $11,878,272       $1,719,735 

Worsted-filling     suitings,     over- 
coatings, and  dress  goods — 

Square  yards    56,763,091            2,696,072         54,067,019 

Value     $15,563,099             $665,342       $14,897,757 

♦  In    addition,    woolen   and   worsted   goods   to    the    value    of   $2,635,889    in 

1914  and  $3,183,485  in  1909  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  other  products  ;  of  these  amounts  products  valued  at 

$1,500,567  in  1914  and  $1,902,187  in  1909  were  made  by  carpet  and  rug  and 
by  felt-goods  mills.    ' 

t  Cannot  be  shown  separately  ;  included  in  "all  other"  for  the  group. 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Products  of  the  Woolkn-goous  and  Worsted-goods  Industries 
(Continued). 
Total 


Product 
Cotton-warp  Woven  Goons 
(cont'd)  : 

Domett  flannels  and  shirtings — 

Square  yards    16,092,266 

Value     $2,814,054 

Linings,     Italian     cloths,     and 
lastings — 

Square  yards    30,196,243 

Value     $9,804,661 

Satinets  and  linseys — 

Square  yards    8,415,079 

Value     $1,535,291 

Blankets — 

Square  yards    17,973,821 

Value     $3,010,070 

Horse  blankets — 

Square  yards    5,831,305 

Value     $1,539,526 

Carriage  robes — - 

Square  yards    1,282.417 

Value     $936,687 

All  other — 

Square  yards    116,182 

Value     $14,620 

Union   or   Cotton-mixed   Woven 
Goods : 

Total    square    yards    46,244,730 

Total    value    $16,473,448 

Cotton-mixed      suitings,      over- 
coatings, and  dress  goods — 

Square  yards    31,400,082 

Value     $11,710,610 

Flannels  for  underwear — 

Square  yards    4,995,575 

Value     $1,089,661 

Blankets — ■ 

Square  yards    3,937,463 

Value     $2,067,934 

Horse  blankets — 

Square  yards    2.231,162 

Value     $395,858 

Carriage  robes — 

Square  yards    354,049 

Value     $137,968 

All  other — 

Square  yards    3,326,399 

Value     $1,071,417 

Upholstery  Goons  and  Sundkies  : 

Total    value    $2,042,029 

Woolen,    worsted,    and    mohair 
upholstery  goods — 

Square   yards    1,598,444 

Value     $1,809,474 

All   other,    value    $232,555 


1914 
Woolen 


16,092,266 
$2,814,054 


2,355,141 

$312,889 

8,415,079 
$1,535,291 

17,973,821 
$3,010,070 

5,831,305 
$1,539,526 

1,282,417 
$936,687 


40,067,358 
$13,935,290 


28,549,109 
$10,243,869 

4,995,575 
$1,089,661 

3,937,463 
$2,067,934 

2,231,162 
$395,858 

354,049 
$137,968 


$1,543,881 

1,351,262 

$1,539,381 

$4,500 


Worsted 


33,841,102 
$9,491,772 


116,182 
$14,620 


6.177,372 
$2,538,158 

2,850,973 
$1,466,741 


3,326,399 
$1,071,417 

$498,148 


247,182 
$270,093 
$228,055 


t  Cannot  be  shown  separately;  included  in  "  all  other  "  for  the  group. 
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APPENDIX  .2. 

Pkoducts  of  the  Wooi.en-goods  and  Worsted  Goods  Industries 

(Continued). 

1914 

Product  Total  Woolen               Worsted 
Yarns  for  Sale : 

Total    pounds     132,559,701  33,416,266          99,143,435 

Total    value    $85,872,215  $9,255,625       $76,616,590 

Woolen — 

Pounds    26,125,575  18,723,346            7,402,229 

Value     $8,783,020  $6,344,824         $2,438,196 

Worsted — 

Pounds    86,412,097  840,585          85,571,512 

Value     $69,801,271  $400,736       $69,400,535 

Woolen,  union  or  merino — 

Pounds    6,473,849  6,473,849            

Value     $1,689,530  $1,689,530            

Worsted,  union  or  merino — 

Pounds    4,048,514            4,048,514 

Value     $3,173,034            $3,173,034 

All  other — 

Pounds     9,499,666  7,378,486            2,121,180 

Value     $2,425,360  $820,535          $1.C0i.825 

Worsted  Tops  and  Slubbing : 

Pounds    8,985,170            8,985,170 

Value     $4,926,929            $4,926,929 

Noils  : 

Pounds    23,961,100  91.867          23,869.233 

Value     $6,819,690  $23,901          $6,795,789 

Waste  : 

Pounds    26,433,970  5,769,336         20,664,634 

Value     $3,320,447  $232,438         $3,088,009 

All  other  products,  value    $4,386,953  $2,497,119          $1,889,834 

Contract    work,    value    $3,436,636  $579,210         $2,857,426 
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APPENDIX  3. 

New  Materials   Used  in   Woolen-goods  and  Worsted-goods 

Industries. 

Census  of  1914. 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Woolen  Worsted 

Total  Industry  Industry 

*  Wool  in  condition  purchased 434.7  78.9  355.8 

Tops     29.1  .6  28.5 

Yarns  purchased : 

Woolen    2.1  .8  1.3 

Worsted     53.6  2.6  51.0 

Total  wool,  wool  tops,  and  wool  yarn    519.5  82.9  436.6 

Mohair,  camel,  alpaca  and  vicuna...       14.3  2.3  12. 

Total  wool,  tops,  yarn,  and  mohair, 

etc 533.8  85.2  448.6 

All  other  animal  hair 14.7  13.9  .8 

Total  wool,  tops,  yarn,  and  all  hair. .     548.5  99.1  449.4 

Waste  and  noils 42.4  37.9  4.5 

Total  tcool,  tops,  yarn,  hair  and  noils 

and  waste  590.9  137.0  453.9 

Total    wool,    tops,    yarn,    noils    and 

waste    561.9  120.8  441.1 


♦Scoured    equivalent    of    wool    pur- 
chased         257.4  58.7  198.7 


Reworked  Materials  Used  in  Woolen-goods  and  Worsted-goods 

Industries. 
Census  of  1914- 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Woolen      Worsted 
Total        Industry     Industry 

Rags,  clips,  etc.    59.4  58.7  .7 

Reworked  wool  fiber  26.2  25.9  .3 

Total  reworked  stock  85.6  84.6  1.0 

Merino  yarns  purchased .55  .5  .05 

Total  reivorked  material  not  including 

waste  and  noils   86.15  85.1  1.05 
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APPENDIX  3 

( Continued) . 

FiBEK  Materials  Other  than  Wool  Used  in  the  Woolen-goods  and 

WOESTED-GOODS    INDUSTRIES. 

Census  of  191Ji. 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Woolen      Worsted 
Total        Industry     Industry 

Cotton  raw     28.3  23.9  4.4 

Cotton  yarn  purchased  32.1  15.3  16.4 

Total  cotton  and  cotton  yarn 60.4  39.2  20.8 

Silk  and  spun  silk  .5  .1  .4 

All  other  fibers  1.978  1.975  .003 
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APPENDIX  4. 

Percentage  of  Rewokkeu  Wool  to  Total  Wool  Fiber  Retained  for 

Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.* 

Millions  of  pounds 


Percentage  of 

Total 

Reworked 

reworked  wool 

wool  fiber 

wool  fiber 

in  total 

1905 

679.7 

ISO 

1906 

734.3 

190 

1907 

833.4 

210 

1908 

738.0 

180 

1909 

775.7 

205 

Av. 

1905-09 

752.6 

193 

25.6 

1910 

872.2 

226 

1911 

876.3 

210 

1912 

833.3 

201 

1913 

872.2 

205 

1914 

759.0 

190 

206.4 

200 

Av. 

1910-14 

842.6 

24.5 

1915 

1159.6 

17. 

1916 

950.7 

210 

22. 

1917 

879.0 

130 

14.5 

1918 

636.7 

100 

15.7 

*  Figures  prepared  by  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLES. 


SAMPLES   OF   FIBER. 

1.  This  exhibit  is  a  high-grade  new  wool,  scoured  and  ready  for 
manufaeture.  A  buyer  of  cloth  or  fabric  who  wants  goods  made  of 
such  wool  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  them  should  be  sure  of  getting 
them,  but  the  proposed  bill  gives  him  no  such  certainty.  Market 
price  $1.95. 

la.  This  sample  is  a  fine  scoured  Australian  wool  with  a  present 
market  value  of  not  less  than  $2.40  per  pound.  Obviously  this  can 
only  be  used  in  expensive  fabrics.  This  sample  should  be  com- 
pared with  20  or  22  for  price  as  well  as  for  quality. 

2.  SUearlings.  New  wool  taken  from  the  skins  of  sheep  slaugh- 
tered for  mutton,  too  soon  after  shearing  to  permit  the  fleece  to 
have  attained  any  great  length.  These  fibers  make  a  much  less 
satisfactory  yarn  or  cloth  than  can  be  made  from  many  grades  of 
shoddy.  Shearlings,  however,  must  be  classed  as  virgin  wool.  Mar- 
ket price  $.80. 

3.  Tag  Locks.  The  ends  of  wool  fiber  from  portions  of  the  fleece 
thoroughly  matted  with  foreign  matter.  These  are  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  fleece  and  sold  separately  at  low  prices.  By 
special  treatment  short  and  inferior  wool  can  be  reclaimed  from 
these  tag  locks,  but  these  wools  are  of  inferior  quality  and  in  many 
respects  poorer  than  many  grades  of  shoddy.  They  would,  how- 
ever, be  classed  as  virgin  wool  and  would  be  sold  at  a  premium  as 
compared  with  stigmatized  reworked  wool  of  better  quality.  Mar- 
ket  price  $.05. 

4.  Tag  Locks.  Scoui'ed  and  ready  for  manufacture.  Market 
price  $.70. 

5.  A  Kempy  Wool  from  South  Africa.  This  is  an  excellent  raw 
material  for  some  purposes,  but  because  of  its  coarse  character  it  is 
inferior  to  many  grades  of  reworked  stock  as  a  material  for  cloth- 
ing. It  is,  however,  a  virgin  wool,  and  under  the  bill  proposed 
would  receive  the  same  mark  as  the  finest  grade  of  new  wool. 
Market  price  $.20. 

6.  Card  Waste.  This  is  a  waste  material  which  collects  about  the 
cards  used  in  carding  wool  in  the  woolen  mill.  This  material  has  its 
proper  place  in  wool  manufacture.  Under  the  bill  as  drawn  this 
would  be  classed  as  virgin  wool  and  would  be  at  a  premium  while 
garnetted  sweater  stock  or  any  other  high  grade  shoddy,  both  of 
which  intrinsically  are  much  better  raw  material,  would  be  stigma- 
tized.    Market  price  $.15. 
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7.  Coarse  Noils.  In  the  manufacture  of  wool  into  worsted  yarns 
the  material  is  combed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  fibers  parallel 
and  taking  out  the  short  fibers.  These  short  fibers  are  called  noils. 
The  noUs  in  this  sample  came  from  coarse  wools,  but  they  would 
be  classed  as  virgin  wool  and  their  price  would  be  enhanced  while 
any  high  grade  reworked  stock,  a  much  better  material,  would  be 
stigmatized,  in  case  the  pending  bill  were  passed.    Market  price  $.35. 

8.  French  Noils.  These  noils  are  of  a  finer  grade  than  sample 
7,  and  for  some  varieties  of  cloth  they  are  necessary  for  giving  the 
kind  of  finish  desired.  In  strength  and  wearing  properties  they  are 
inferior  to  many  sorts  of  shoddy  and  yet  they  must  be  classed  as 
\drgin  wool.  Compare  the  length  and  character  of  this  fiber  with 
that  of  samples  No.  20  or  No.  22.    Market  price  $.85. 

20.  A  high  grade  reworked  wool  or  shoddy  from  all  wool  new 
clips  or  trimmings  from  new  cloth  resulting  from  the  cutting  of  pat- 
terns in  clothing  factories;  it  is  a  clean,  strong  fiber,  clearly  superior 
to  several  of  the  exhibits  of  virgin  wool,  and  yet  under  the  bUl  it 
would  be  given  the  same  designation  as  the  poorest  grade  of  re- 
worked stock — it  is  shoddy.     Market  price  $.C8. 

22.  Garnetted  Sweater  Stock,  made  by  resolving  sweater  yarns 
into  the  original  plain  fiber.  This  material  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  a  very  high  grade  virgin  wool,  and  is  certainly  superior  to 
many  t3npes  of  new  wool.  Under  the  bill  it  would  be  classed  as 
shoddy,  and  fabrics  made  from  it  would  be  stigmatized.  Market 
price  $.70. 

23.  A  Shoddy  of  a  type  which  can  be  used  only  in  low  priced 
fabrics  under  present  conditions  of  competition.  Any  manufacturer 
putting  this  sort  of  material  into  a  fabric  for  which  a  high  price  is 
charged  would  suffer  in  competition  the  fate  of  any  other  cheat. 
Properly  used  it  gives  a  serviceable  fabric  at  a  price  much  below 
that  which  must  be  charged  for  a  fabric  of  new  wool  of  like  quality. 
Market  price  $.32^. 

30.  Sea  Island  Cotton.  Concerning  this  specimen  the  dealer  from 
whom  it  was  secured  says:  "Such  cotton,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  be  worth  $1.50  a  pound  today."  Cotton  of  this  kind  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  used  as  a  cheapening  adulterant  in  a  wool  fabric. 
Cotton  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  wool  manufacture  and  it  is  no 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  a  mixed  cotton  and  wool  fabric  as  adul- 
terated than  to  so  designate  a  fabric  made  of  silk  and  linen.  The 
presence  of  cotton  can  be  determined  by  expert  cloth  buyers  by 
chemical  test.  These  cloth  buyers  under  competitive  conditions 
effectively  safeguard  the  consumer  against  dishonesty. 

31.  Full  Ya  Cotton.  Cotton  with  staple  about  VA  inches  long. 
A  high  grade  cotton  now  worth  about  95  cents  per  pound. 

32.  Loio  grade  Cotton.  Now  worth  about  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  yet  not  distingi;ished  under  terms  of  the  bill  from  either  of  the 
above  samples.  Under  the  proposed  system  of  marking  this  ma- 
terial would  be  designated  in  the  same  way  as  the  $1.50  cotton  in 
sample  30. 
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SAMPLES  OF  FABRIC. 

100.  A  fabric  of  100  per  cent  virgin  wool — without  beauty, 
warmth  or  wearing  qualities.  Under  such  a  bill  as  is  proposed,  this 
would  be  stamped  on  every  yard  to  show  that  it  is  made  of  all  new 
virgin  wool.  There  is  in  it  no  cotton  and  no  reworked  stock,  nothing 
but  new  wool.  To  the  consumer  buying  the  fabric  this  marking 
would  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  natural  and  correct  judgment 
that  it  is  a  very  poor  fabric.  Even  such  a  fabric  as  this  would  in  a 
measure  be  put  at  a  premium  in  competition  with  intrinsically 
better  fabrics  which  would  have  to  be  classed  and  marked  as  being 
mixed.  Compare  this  fabric  with  mixed  fabrics  such  as  106, 
116,  or  even  the  all  shoddy  fabric  No.  125. — The  bill  would  put  a 
premium  on  the  production  of  low  grade  new  wool  fabrics  and  a 
stigma  on  fabrics  containing  reworked  wool,  no  matter  how  good. 

101.  A  fabric  made  entirely  of  new  wool — of  medium  weight, 
and  superior  quality.  Any  system  of  branding  which  marks  fabric 
Xo.  100  by  the  same  brand  as  would  be  borne  by  No.  101  is  obvi- 
ously bound  to  mislead  the  buyer  as  to  the  value  of  No.  100. 

105.  A  fabric  made  of  30  per  cent  new  loool  and  70  per  cent  of 
reworked  wool.  This  is  an  attractive,  serviceable  cloth  and  would 
give  the  wearer  good  satisfaction. 

105a,  is  made  of  30  per  cent  low  wool  and  70  per  cent  low  shoddy 
and  while  it  carries  identically  the  same  label  as  Exhibit  105,  the 
cloth  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  every  respect.  This  illustrates  how 
misleading  the  labelling  under  this  act  would  be  to  the  purchaser  of 
clothing.  Should  a  customer  buy  a  suit  made  from  Exhibit  105a 
and  And  it  unsatisfactory,  which  he  surely  would,  he  would  not  later 
buy  a  suit  made  from  Exhibit  105  as  he  would  say  that  the  mate- 
rial, as  far  as  the  label  indicates,  is  exactly  like  the  suit  he  bought 
before.  Thus  it  would  prejudice  him  against  buying  perfectly  good 
cloth. 

106.  New  wool  and  reivorked  wool.  A  beautiful  and  strong 
fabric  containing  65  per  cent  new,  and  35  per  cent  reworked  wool. 
The  mill  cost  if  made  entirely  of  new  wool  would  be  about  35  cents 
per  yard  greater  and  the  wearing  properties  would  not  be  propor- 
tionately increased. 

107.  A  kersey  of  new  and  reworked  wool.  Proportions  32  and 
68  per  cent,  respectively.  A  fine  fabric,  the  cost  of  which  per  yard 
would  be  increased  by  $1.14  if  made  of  all  virgin  wool. 

109.  A  fancy  suiting  of  57  per  cent  new  wool  and  43  per  cent 
reworked  wool.  An  attractive  and  serviceable  fabric  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  medium  price.  Fabrics  of  this  type  outlast  the  fashion 
in  which  they  are  made  up.  Any  added  price  paid  for  all  new  wool 
would  yield  no  adequate  return  in  serviceable  wear. 

110.  Fabric  composed  of  25  per  cent  cotton,  40  per  cent  re- 
worked wool,  and  35  per  cent  new  wool  with  unusual  strength  and 
wearing  qualities. 
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111.  A  serviceable  fabric,  which  under  the  proposed  law  could 
not  be  sold  on  its  merits  but  must  bear  the  stigma  of  containing 
only  50  per  cent  new  wool.  Made  of  all  new  wool  its  mill  cost 
would  be  50  cents  a  j'ard  greater. 

112.  A  light-weight  fancy  fabric  made  of  35  per  cent  of  wool 
noils,  the  remaining  65  per  cent  being  reworked  wool  and  cotton. 
A  strong,  warm  fabric  which  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  A  particularly 
good  and  serviceable  fabric  for  children's  clothing. 

116.  A  serviceable  fabric  which,  under  this  bill,  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  stigma  of  being  25  per  cent  cotton.  To  make 
it  of  all  virgin  wool  even  at  present  prices  of  cotton  would  increase 
its  cost  over  30  cents  a  yard.  Under  all  normal  circumstances  a 
fabric  containing  cotton  cannot  masquerade.  It  must  sell  as  a 
mixed  fabric.     The  proposed  law  would  afford  no  protection. 

120.  A  fabric  composed  of  70  per  cent  reworked  wool  and  30 
per  cent  cotton.  Contains  no  new  wool.  This  is  a  good,  stout 
fabric,  and  at  a  fair  price  as  guaranteed  by  open  competition,  would 
sell  at  its  real  worth,  not  above. 

121.  A  fabric  containing  no  new  wool  whatever.  It  is  made  of 
20  per  cent  of  cotton  and  80  per  cent  of  reworked  wool.  It  is  sold 
in  large  quantities  at  a  low  price.  For  shirting  cloth  for  working 
men. 

125.  A  fabric  made  entirely  of  reworked  wool.  Note  the  good 
texture  and  the  manifest  strength  of  the  fabric.  Compare  it  with 
fabric  No.  100.  And  yet  this  fabric  125  under  the  proposed  law 
would  be  marked  with  as  bad  a  mark  as  could  be  given,  while  fabric 
No.  100  would  bear  the  same  brand  as  the  finest  fabric  that  could 
be  made. 

126.  A  chinchilla  overcoating  made  entirely  of  reworked  wool — 
at  a  mill  cost  of  $3.09  per  yard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  same 
fabric  made  of  new  wool  would  cost  at  least  $5.20  per  yard  to 
make.     Compare  with  similar  fabrics  of  all  virgin  wool  126a. 

127.  An  attractive  melton  overcoating  which  has  a  wide  sale 
at  a  reasonable  figure.  It  is  made  entirely  of  reworked  wool.  Any 
bill  designed  to  stigmatize  such  a  fabric  by  calling  it  by  terms 
which  would  capitalize  an  ignorant  public  prejudice  would  drive 
this  fabric  from  the  market  and  put  in  its  place  a  similar  all  virgin 
wool  fabric  which  could  not  be  sold  for  within  $2  or  $2.50  per  yard 
of  the  price  for  this. 

130  and  130a.  These  two  fabrics  are  similar  in  all  essential 
respects  except  for  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  made. 
They  are  from  the  lines  regularly  can'ied  by  a  manufacturer.  No. 
130  is  made  of  all  virgin  wool.  The  manufacturer's  price  for  it  is 
$6.60  per  yard.  No.  130a  is  made  of  10  per  cent  \drgin  wool,  10 
per  cent  cotton,  and  80  per  cent  reworked  wool.  The  manufac- 
turer's price  for  it  is  $2.65  per  j-ard.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  as  durable 
a  fabric  as  130,  but  at  the  price  chaz'ged  for  it,  it  is  a  good  money's 
worth,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  in  the  public  mind. 
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Notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  appearance,  competition  would 
not  permit  a  seller  to  attempt  to  substitute  130a  for  130,  even  if  he 
had  no  moral  scruples. 

131.  This  fabric  is  a  regular  line  carried  by  a  manufacturer. 
It  is  constructed  of  98  per  cent  pure  new  worsted  and  has  in  it  2 
per  cent  of  cotton  twist  purely  as  a  "decoration."  This  fabric  is 
now  sold  extensively  in  high  class  trade.  If  branded  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  cotton,  it  would  be  discredited  and  its  marketability 
impaired. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  marking  are  shown  by  the  lettered 
samples.  Samj^les  A,  B,  and  C  are  "plaid  back"  materials  which 
are  made  up  without  lining.  They  would  be  ruined  by  stamping. 
Sample  D  is  a  fancy  worsted  for  women's  and  children's  dresses. 
A  stamp  on  every  yard  would  spoil  it.  The  remaining  lettered 
samples  are  of  white  or  delicate  shades.  Stamping  would  show 
through  tliese  and  ruin  their  salability.  Moreover,  garments  made 
from  them  never  could  be  "turned." 
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THE  ROGERS  BILL. 

To  protect  the  public  against  fraud  by  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  transportation  in  interstate  commerce 
of  misbranded,  misrepresented,  or  falsely  described  ar- 
ticles, to  regulate  the  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
this  Act  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Honest  Mer- 
chandise Act  of  1920. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who,  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  misbrands  or 
misrepresents,  or  causes  to  be  misbranded  or  misrepresented, 
or  applies  or  causes  to  be  applied  any  false  trade  description 
to  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  things  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offense  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  shall  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both  so 
fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  for 
each  subsequent  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  less  than  $2,500  or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  every  person  who,  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  sells  or  ex- 
poses for  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  or  any  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufacture  any  goods  or  things  whatsoever  to 
which  any  false  trade  description  is  applied,  or  which  is  mis- 
branded or  misrepresented,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  each  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act.      | 

Sec.  4.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  or 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  of  any  article  of  commerce 
or  trade  or  other  commodity  which  bears  a  false  trade  de- 
scription or  which  is  misbranded  or  misrepresented  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  is  hereby  prohibited;  and  any  person 
who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  or 
who  shall  receive  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  foreign  country,  and  ha\ang  so  received  shall 
deliver,  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other 
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person,  any  such  article  so  misbranded,  misrepresented,  or 
falsely  described  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any 
person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ibia  or  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  any  such  mis- 
branded,  misrepresented,  or  falsely  described  article  or  com- 
modity, or  export  or  offer  to  export  the  same  to  any  foreign 
country,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first 
offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court ;  and  upon  conviction  for  each  subse- 
quent offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $2,500  or  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
each  and  every  instance  may  constitute  a  separate  offense: 
Provided,  however,  That  this  Act  shall  apply  to  goods  or  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign 
•country  only  in  the  event  that  a  false  mark,  trade-mark,  label, 
brand,  device,  or  representation  is  used  thereon  or  in  connec- 
tion therewith;  but  if  said  goods  or  articles  shall  be  in  fact 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption,  then 
this  proviso  shall  not  exempt  said  goods  or  articles  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act :  And  provided 
further,  That  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  or  nursery  stock  uninten- 
tionally misbranded  because  of  indistiuguishability  by  their 
appearance  shall  not  be  deemed  misbranded,  misrepresented, 
or  falsely  described  within  the  meaninig  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  or  misrepresented — 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  and  offered  for  sale  under 
the  name  of  another  article  or  with  a  name  or  brand  so  nearly 
like  it  as  to  deceive  purchasers  as  to  its  origin  or  character. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package,  as  originally  put 
up,  shall  have  ])een  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  therein  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive. 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  numerical  count,  or  quality, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package,  or  are  stated  in  such  manner  as  to  deceive  or  mis- 
lead the  purchaser  or  be  designed  or  calculated  so  to  deceive 
or  mislead  such  purchaser. 

Fourth.  Or  if  there  is  published,  issued,  or  circulated  con- 
cerning, regarding,  or  in  any  manner  pertaining  to  said 
article  in  any  newspaper,  magazine,  book,  pamphlet,  circu- 
lar, or  other  publication  or  advertisement,  any  false,  fraudu- 
lent, misleading,  or  deceptive  words,  statement,  representa- 
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tion,  symbol,  design,  device,  or  trade  description  as  to  any 
of  the  matters  or  things  stipulated  in  the  foregoing  subsec- 
tions of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression 
"trade  description"  means  any  description,  statement,  or 
other  indication,  direct,  or  indirect — 

(a)  As  to  the  number,  quantity,  quality,  grade,  measure, 
gauge,  or  weight  of  any  goods;  or 

(b)  As  to  the  place  or  country  in  Avhich  any  goods  were 
made  or  produced;  or 

(c)  As  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  or  producing  any 
goods;  or 

(d)  As  to  the  material  of  which  any  goods  are  composed; 
or 

(e)  As  to  any  goods  being  the  subject  of  an  existing 
patent,  privilege,  or  copyright ;  or 

(f)  As  to  the  former  and  present  market  value  or  the 
amount  of  reduction  in  price; 

and  the  use  of  any  figure,  word,  or  mark  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  is  commonly  taken  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  any  of  the  above  matters,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  a  trade-mark  or  mark  or  trade  description 
to  goods  who — 

(a)  Applies  it  to  the  goods  themselves;  or 

(b)  Applies  it  to  any  covering,  label,  or  other  thing  in  or 
with  which  the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  or  had  in  possession 
for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade,  or  manufacture;  or 

(e)  Places,  incloses,  or  annexes  any  goods  which  are  sold 
or  exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade, 
or  manufacture,  in,  with,  or  to  any  covering,  label,  or  other 
thing  to  which  a  trade-mark  or  trade  description  has  been 
applied ;  or 

(d)  Uses  a  trade-mark  or  mark  or  trade  description  in 
am^  manner  calculated  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  goods 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  used  are  designated  or  described 
by  that  trade-mark  or  mark  or  trade  description. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression 
"covering"  includes  any  stopper,  cask,  can,  carton,  bottle, 
vessel,  box,  cover,  capsule,  case,  frame,  or  wrapper,  or  other 
cover  or  container  customarily  sold  and  delivered  with  the 
commodity  contained;  and  the  expression  "label"  includes 
any  band  or  ticket.  A  trade-mark  or  mark  or  trade  descrip- 
tion shall  l)e  deemed  to  be  applied  whether  it  is  Avoven,  im- 
pressed, or  otherwise  worked  into,  or  annexed,  or  affixed  to 
the  goods,  or  to  any  covering,  label,  or  other  thing. 
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Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  falsely  to  apply  to  goods  a  trade-mark  or  mark,  who 
without  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  of  a  trade-mark  applies 
such  trade-mark,  or  a  mark  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  to  be 
calculated  to  deceive,  but  in  any  prosecution  for  falsely  ap- 
plying a  trade-mark  or  mark  to  goods  the  burden  of  proving^ 
the  assent  of  the  proprietor  shall  lie  on  the  defendant. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  speci- 
mens of  articles  of  merchandise  or  trade,  or  other  commodi- 
ties manufactured,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  offered 
for  sale  or  other  disposition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  are  being  trans- 
ported from  one  State,  Territory,  or  District,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  to  another  for  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
postion,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  exchange,  or  other 
disposition  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  other  than  that 
in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or 
produced,  or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try, or  which  are  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  appro- 
priate officer  of  anj"  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such 
articles  are  offered  for  interstate  commerce,  or  for  export  or 
import  betvreen  the  Ignited  States  and  any  foreign  port  or 
country. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  examination  of  such  specimens  shall  be 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  bureau, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  such  examination 
whether  such  articles  or  commodities  are  misbranded,  mis- 
represented, or  falsely  described  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that 
any  of  such  specimens  are  misbranded,  misrepresented,  or 
falsely  described  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  such  samples  or  specimens  were  obtained  and 
to  the  person,  if  any,  whose  brand  appears  thereon.  Any  per- 
son so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  afore- 
said, and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated  by  such  person,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  at  once  certify  such  fact  to  the  proper  United 
States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  such  article,  duly  authenticated  under  oath 
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by  the  officer  making  the  examination,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  also  be  furnished  to  the  person  against  whom  complaint 
is  made.  After  judgment  of  the  court  notice  shall  be  given 
by  publication  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  12.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney 
to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  any  violation 
of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  appropriate  officer  or  agent  of 
any  State,  Territorj^,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper 
courts  of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec,  13.  That  no  dealer  or  other  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when  he  can  establish  a 
guaranty  signed  by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  other 
pei"Son  residing  in  the  United  States  from  whom  he  purchased 
such  goods  or  articles  to  the  effect  that  the  same  are  not  mis- 
branded,  misrepresented,  or  falsely  described  Anthin  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act,  designating  it.  Such  guaranty  may  be  gen- 
eral, covering  all  sales  by  the  guarantor  to  such  dealer  or 
other  person,  or  special,  covering  a  particular  sale,  and  in 
such  case  may  be  embodied  in  the  contract  or  invoice  of  sale 
or  in  a  separate  instrument.  Such  g-uaranty,  to  afford  pro- 
tection, shall  be  relied  upon  in  good  faith  by  the  dealer  or 
other  person  and  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer  or  other 
person,  and  in  such  cases  such  guarantor  making  the  sale  shall 
be  amenable  to  the  prosecution,  fines,  and  other  penalties 
which  would  attach  in  due  course  to  the  said  dealer  or  other 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  Jioivever, 
That  where  such  goods  or  articles  of  merchandise  when  so 
purchased  by  the  dealer  or  other  person  are  so  branded  or 
labeled  as  to  indicate  or  purport  that  they  are  not  mis- 
branded,  misrepresented,  or  falsely  descrilied  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act,  designating  it,  and  the  dealer  or  other  person 
in  good  faith  relies  upon  such  branding  or  labeling,  the  same 
shall  be  construed  in  law  as  a  guaranty  to  such  dealer  or  other 
person  wdthin  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Sec.  14.  That  any  article  which  is  misbranded,  misrepre- 
sented, or  falsely  described  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
and  is  being  transported  for  sale  from  one  State  or  Territory' 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or,  having  been  transported,  remains 
unloaded,  unsold,  or  in  the  original  unbroken  packages,  or  if 
it  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  if  it  be  imported  for  sale   from  a   foreign 
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country,  or  if  it  be  intended  for  export  to  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found 
and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemna- 
tion. And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being  misbranded, 
misrepresented,  or  falsely  described  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale, 
as  the  court  may  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less 
the  legal  cost  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any 
jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws 
of  that  jurisdiction:  Provided,  however,  That  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that 
such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State, 
Territory-,  or  District,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such 
articles  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceedings 
of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the 
proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such 
case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  his  request  from  time  to 
time,  samples  of  articles  which  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  offered  for  import,  giving  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner  or  consignee  who  may  appear  before  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testimony.  If 
it  appears  from  the  examination  of  such  samples  that  any 
article  which  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  or 
offered  for  import  is  misbranded,  misrepresented,  or  falsely 
described  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  said  article  shall 
be  refused  admission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  delivery  to  the  consigiiee  a.nd  shall  cause  the  destruction 
of  any  goods  so  refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported 
by  the  consignee  M-ithin  three  months  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  refusal  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such  goods  pending 
examination  and  decision  upon  the  execution  of  a  penal  bond 
for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  goods,  to- 
gether with  duty  thereon.  On  refusal  to  return  such  goods 
for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury when  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from 
the  country,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall 
forfeit  the  full  amount  of  the  bond:    Provided  further,  That 
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all  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  goods  which 
are  refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner 
or  consignee  and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  shall  consti- 
tute a  lien  against  any  future  importation  made  by  such 
owner  or  consignee. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  term  "Territory"  as  used  in  this  Act 
shall  include  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
The  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
import  both  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands, 
and  shall  include  corporations,  companies,  societies,  and 
associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation, 
company,  society,  or  association  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment or  office  shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the 
act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company,  so- 
ciety, or  association  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  17.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
peal, amend,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  known  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  or  the  Act  known  as 
the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  unconstitutionality  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  the  constitutionality  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Act. 

Sec,  19.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
six  months  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 
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THE  FRENCH  BILL. 

To  prevent  deceit  and  profiteering  that  result  from  the  imrevealed 
presence  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool  in  woven  fabrics  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  and  in  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
made  therefrom,  manufactured  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  transported 
or  intended  to  be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bp  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  "The  truth  in  fabric  law." 

Sec.  2.  That  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  purporting  to 
contain  wool,  and  of  garments  or  articles  of  apjjarel  made  there- 
from, within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall,  before  oifering  such  fabric  or  garment 
or  article  of  apparel  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange,  or  for  transjDor- 
tation  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  to  any  foreign  country,  cause  the  said  woven  fabric  to  be 
stamped,  and  all  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom 
to  be  tagged  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided;  and  any  person 
who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offense  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  and  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  or  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  from  any  foreign  country  or  shipment  to  any 
foreign  country  of  any  woven  fabric  purporting  to  contain  wool 
which  is  not  stamped  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  of  any  garment 
or  article  of  apparel  made  therefrom  which  is  not  tagged  as  here- 
inafter provided,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  consignor  thereof 
or  any  person  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  foreign  country,  or  having  so  received, 
shall  deliver  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  any  such  fabric  which  is 
not  stamped  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  which  is  falsely  stamped, 
or  any  garment  or  article  or  apjiarel  made  therefrom  which  is  not 
tagged  as  hereinafter  provided  or  which  is  falsely  tagged  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act.  or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  to 
sell  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  any  such  unstamped  or  falsely  stamped  woven  fabric, 
or  untagged  or  falsely  tagged  garment  or  article  of  apparel  made 
therefrom,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  of- 
fense shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  .$500  or  one  year's  imprisonment, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion   of  the  court,  and   upon  conviction  for 
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each  subsequent  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  uniform 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
including  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens  of  woven 
fabrics  and  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  there- 
from, offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  un- 
broken packages  in  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  that  in  which. 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  produced  or  manufactured,  or 
which  shall  be  ottered  for  shipment  or  intended  for  shipment  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  which  shall  be  received  from  any 
other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  other  than 
that  in  wliich  they  have  been  respectively  produced  or  manufac- 
tured, or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country'  or  in- 
tended for  shijament  to  any  foreign  country,  and  shall  have  power 
to  inspect  the  plant,  raw  materials,  methods,  and  the  books  of  all 
manufacturers  of  such  goods  who  have  secured  a  registration  num- 
ber as  hereinafter  provided,  and  to  require  reports  in  such  fonu 
from  such  manufacturers  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  examination  of  specimens  of  woven  fabrics,  and 
of  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom,  shall 
be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  bureau  or 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  determine  under  the  rules  to  be  made 
by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from  such  examination 
whether  such  fabrics  or  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufac- 
tured therefrom  are  stami:)ed  and  tagged  as  hereinafter  provided, 
or  are  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  from  such  examination  that  such  fabrics  or  gar- 
ments and  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  are  either 
unstamped  or  untagged  or  falsely  stamped  or  falsely  tagged  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any 
party  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and 
if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  vio- 
lated by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify  at  once  the 
facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy  of 
the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  fabric,  or  gar- 
ment, or  article  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  tlie  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  oath 
of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court  notice  shall  be  given  by 
publication  in  such  manner  as  may  l)e  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  disti-ict  attorney  to 
whom  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce 
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shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act  to  cause  appropriate  proceed- 
ings to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the 
United  States  without  delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties 
in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec.  7.  That  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  purporting 
to  contain  wool,  and  of  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufac- 
tured therefrom,  within  any  State  or  Territory'  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufacturer  in  any 
State  of  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  any  foreign  country  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such  fabrics 
or  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  for 
sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce  or  for  shipment 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign 
country  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  secure  a  registration  num- 
ber from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  given  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrydng  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  S.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  from  any  foreign  country  or  shipment  to  any 
foreign  country  of  any  garment  or  article  of  apparel  purporting  to 
contain  wool  made  by  any  manufacturer  who  has  not  secured  a 
registration  number  as  hereinbefore  provided  is  hereby  prohibited, 
and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $500  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  of- 
fense shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  That  everv  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  purporting 
to  contain  wool,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  eveiy  such  manufacturer  in  any 
foreign  country  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such  fabric  for  sale, 
trade  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce  or  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  foreign  country  shall  stamp  or  cause  to  be  stamped  upon  the 
back  of  every  yard  of  such  woven  fabric,  in  a  manner  that  shall  be 
legible,  the  following  information,  in  the  form  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed :  The  contents  of  the  fabric,  stating  the  four  following  in- 
gredients as  herein  defined :  Virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  and  silk, 
and  the  relative  proportion  or  percentage  of  each,  together  with  the 
registration  number  of  the  pei'son,  firm,  or  corporation  making  the 
fabric  or  cloth.  If  the  said  woven  fabric  is  made  exclusively  from 
virgin  wool  the  stamp  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Maker's  Registration  No.  . 

Contains  only  virgin  wool. 

If  the  woven  fabric  contains  wool  and  shoddy,  the  stamp  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

Maker's  Registration  No.  . 

1.  Contains  not  under  —  %  virgin  wool. 

2.  Contains  not  over  —  %  shoddy. 
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If  the  woven  fabric  contains  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  and  cotton,  the 
stamp  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Maker's  Registration  No.  . 

1.  Contains  not  under  —  %  virgin  wool. 

2.  Contains  not  over  —  %  shoddy. 

3.  Contains  not  over  —  %  cotton. 

If  the  woven  fabric  contains  only  virgin  wool  and  silk,  the  stamp 
shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Maker's  Registration  No.  . 

1.  Contains  not  under  —  %  virgin  wool. 

2.  Contains  not  over  —  %  silk. 

If  such  woven  fabric  contains  any  other  combination  of  the  four 
ingredients  than  as  herein  set  forth,  the  stamp  shall  eonfomi  as 
nearlj'  as  possible  to  the  forms  herein  set  forth,  and  shall  correctly 
state  the  percentage  of  each  ingi'edient  therein  contained. 

Sec.  10.  That  every'  manufacturer  of  garments  and  articles  of 
apparel  manufactured  from  woven  fabric,  purporting  to  contain 
wool,  within  any  State  or  TeiTitory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufacturer  in  any  foreign 
country  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such  garments  or  articles  of 
apparel  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce  or  for 
shipment  from  any  State,  Tenitory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
any  other  State,  Territorv,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  in  addition  to 
having  the  woven  fabric  from  which  said  garment  or  article  of 
apparel  is  manufactured  stamped,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall 
have  sewn  on  such  garment  or  article  of  apparel  in  a  manner  and 
at  a  place  where  the  same  will  be  easily  discernible  a  white  cotton 
strip  of  cloth  on  which  shall  be  indelibly  written  or  printed  the 
precise  information  contained  in  the  stamp  on  the  back  of  the 
fabric  or  cloth  from  which  such  garment  or  article  of  apparel  was 
manufactured. 

Sec.  11.  That  every  manufacturer  of  yarn  purporting  to  con- 
tain wool,  within  any  State  or  Territoiy  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufacturer  in  any  foreign 
countrj'  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such  yarn  for  sale,  trade,  or 
exchange  in  interstate  commerce  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  for  ship- 
ment from  any  State,  Temtors',  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  Territoiy,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  secure  a  registra- 
tion number  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  provided. 

Sec.  12.  That  every  manufacturer  of  yarn,  purporting  to  con- 
tain wool,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  everj'  such  manufacturer  in  any 
State,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer  such 
yarn  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce,  for  pay  or 
otherwise,  or  for  shipment  from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  from  any  foreign  country,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall, 
at  the  time  he  sells  or  offers  to  sell,  or  ships  or  offers  to  ship  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  such  yarn,  furnish  to  the  purchaser 
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a  statement  in  writing  which  shall  set  forth  the  contents  of  such 
yarn,  whether  the  same  contains  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  or 
silk,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  and  the  proportion  and  percentage  of 
each  of  such  ingredients,  together  with  a  guaranty  in  writing  that 
the  said  infonnation  so  furnished  is  correct,  and  everj'  manufac- 
turer of  woven  fabrics  in  any  State  or  Territory'  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufacturer 
in  any  foreign  country  who  purchases  or  secures  yarn  from  sources 
other  than  his  own  manufacturing  plant,  and  who  intends  to  use 
such  yam  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  for  sale,  trade,  or 
exchange  in  interstate  commerce,  or  for  shipment  from  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  secure 
such  written  guaranty  from  such  yarn  manufacturer,  and  any  viola- 
tion of  this  section  by  any  person  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for 
each  subsequent  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  13.  That  yarn  purporting  to  contain  wool,  woven  fabrics 
purporting  to  contain  wool,  and  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
made  therefrom,  which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
or  offered  for  import,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  other  requirements  of 
this  Act,  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  the  manufac- 
turer thereof  which  shall  set  forth  the  contents  of  such  yarn,  woven 
fabrics,  garments,  and  articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom,  stating 
whether  the  same  contains  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk  as 
hereinbefore  defined  and  the  percentage  of  such  ingredients,  to- 
gether with  a  guaranty  in  writing  that  the  said  information  so  fur- 
nished is  correct,  and  in  case  such  written  statement  and  guaranty 
is  not  furnished,  said  yarn,  woven  fabrics,  garments,  and  articles  of 
apparel  made  therefrom,  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery 
thereof  to  the  consignee,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  any  such 
goods  refused  delivery,  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  con- 
signee within  three  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal, 
under  such  rules  and  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  term  "virgin  wool"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall 
mean  wool  that  has  never  previously  been  spun  or  woven  into 
cloth;  the  term  "shoddy"  shall  include  any  material  obtained  from 
any  fabric  or  clippings  of  cloth  of  any  fiber  whatever,  or  secured 
from  rags  or  from  used  apparel  of  any  description,  or  any  fiber  that 
has  been  previously  spun  or  woven  into  cloth,  as  well  as  wood, 
hemp,  jute,  flax,  and  hair  fiber  not  properly  classed  as  wool  of  any 
description  and  from  whatever  source  obtained,  also  fur,  feathers  of 
every  description  and  from  whatever  source  obtained.  The  term 
"cotton"  shall  mean  cotton  fiber  that  has  never  been  prev-iously  spun 
or  woven  into  cloth,  and  the  term  "silk"  shall  mean  silk  fiber  that 
has  never  been  previously  spun  or  woven  into  cloth.  fhe  tenii 
"Territory"  shall  include  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States.     The  word  'pei'son"  shall  be  construed  to  import  both  the 
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plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include 
corporations,  partnerships,  companies,  societies,  and  associations. 
When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  act, 
omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for 
or  employed  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  company,  society,  or 
association,  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  also 
be  deemed  in  every  case  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such 
corporation,  partnership,  company,  society,  or  association  as  well 
as  that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  15.  That  no  retail  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  having  in  his  possession  goods  not  stamped 
or  tagged  or  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler, 
jobber,  or  manufacturer,  or  other  party  residing  in  the  United 
States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  goods  found  in  his  possession, 
that  such  goods  are  truthfully  stamped  or  tagged  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protec- 
tion, shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties 
making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  ease 
said  party  or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines, 
and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due  course  to  the  dealer 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  woven  fabric  or  gannent  or  article  of  ap- 
parel manufactured  therefrom  that  is  not  stamped  or  tagged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  that  is  falsely  stamped 
or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  being  transported 
from  one  State,  Territory,  District  of  Columbia,  or  insular  posses- 
sion to  another  for  sale,  or  having  been  transported  remains  un- 
loaded, or  in  original  unbroken  j^ackages,  or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  or 
if  it  be  intended  for  export  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  within  the  district  where 
the  same  is  found  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel 
for  condemnation,  and  if  such  woven  fabric  or  garment  or  article 
of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  is  condemned  as  either  not 
stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  falsely 
stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  as  the  said  court  may  direct,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such  goods  shall  not  be 
sold  in  any  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act : 
Provided,  however,  That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such 
libel  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  good  and  suf- 
ficfent  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  woven  fabric  or  garments  or  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  shall  not  be  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  court 
may  by  order  direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party 
may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such 
case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  or  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may 
be,  upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples  of  woven  fabrics 
and  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom 
which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  offered  for  im- 
port, giving  notice  to  the  owner  thereof  or  consignee,  who  may  ap- 
pear before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testi- 
mony. And  if  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  such  sample  that 
any  woven  fabric,  garment,  or  article  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom  offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  is  either 
not  stamped  or  tagged,  or  is  falsely  stamped  or  tagged,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  othenvise  falsely  labeled  in  any  respect, 
said  woven  fabric,  gannent,  or  article  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom  shall  be  refused  admission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  shall  cause  to 
be  sold,  after  being  properly  stamped  or  tagged,  any  goods  refused 
delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  consignee  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury''  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
woven  fabric  or  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom,  pending  examination  and  decision  in  the  matter,  upon 
the  execution  of  a  penal  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice 
value  of  such  woven  fabric,  or  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
manufactured  therefrom,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and  on 
the  refusal  to  return  such  goods  for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  demanded  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  them  from  the  country  or  for  any  other  purpose  said  con- 
signee shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of  the  bond :  Provided  further, 
That  all  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  goods  which  are 
refused  admission  or  deliveiy  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against 
any  future  importations  made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  may  cancel  the  registration  num- 
ber of  any  manufacturer  of  j^am  purporting  to  contain  wool,  of 
woven  fabric  purporting  to  contain  wool,  or  of  garments  or  arti- 
cles of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom,  who  has  previously  ob- 
tained a  registration  number  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
may  refuse  a  registration  number  to  any  such  manufacturer  who 
applies  for  a  registration  number  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  19.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1920,  as  applied  to  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, dealers,  or  other  persons  mentioned  herein,  when  manufac- 
turing, importing,  or  dealing  in  woven  fabric  and  garments  or  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  manufactured  from  such  fabric,  or  imported  into 
the  United  States  after  that  date. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  A  MANUFACTURER. 

Address  delivered  by  William  M.  Wood  at  the  dinner  of  the 
National  Association  of  Clothiers,  New  York  City,  February  18, 
1920. 

The  operations  of  a  modern  textile  mill  are,  I  think,  but 
little  known  to  the  public.  People  in  general  have  a  very 
slight  realization  of  the  swiftness  and  efficiency  of  the  processes 
by  which  automatic  machinery  turns  wool  into  cloth,  creating 
fabric  almost  as  by  the  touch  of  an  electric  button.  They 
little  realize  to  what  extent  the  operations  of  cloth  making  are 
simplified  by  modern  machinery;  that  almost  any  job  con- 
nected with  it  requires  but  average  intelligence  and  little 
physical  labor.  Manufacturing  is  now  a  scientific  process  in 
which  electrical  power  plays  a  dominating  part. 

The  changes  that  have  thus  been  l)rought  about  from  the 
days  of  the  little  mills  of  our  forefathers,  operated  among  the 
hills  of  New  England,  beside  the  brooks  and  rivers  Avherever 
waterpower  could  be  found,  are  very  marvelous. 

But  with  these  changes  have  come  great  and  vital  problems 
for  solution — problems  not  only  industrial  but  social  and  poli- 
tical. We  now  have  vast  factories  where  thousands  of  opera- 
tives work  in  one  unit  and  under  a  single  roof;  and  beyond 
this,  scores  of  these  great  mills  have  come  under  a  single  man- 
agement. The  advantages  in  the  economy  of  operation,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects,  have  made  this  necessary.  Our  own 
company,  for  illustration,  now  operates  fifty-four  mills  scat- 
tered throughout  New  England  and  New  York  and  employs 
some  forty  thousand  operatives.  While  this  is  the  largest 
company,  it  is  but  a  type  and  illustration  of  many  similar  ones. 

GREAT  CHANGES  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  owaiership  and  methods  of  management  of  textile  mills 
are  also  changed.  The  smaller  individual  mills  were  operated 
by  a  single  owner — or  perhaps  by  two  or  three.  Then  the 
owner  knew  all  his  help  familiarly,  and  oftentimes  by  name. 
He  was  in  the  closest  touch  with  them  from  day  to  day.  The 
operatives  were  sons  and  daughters  of  his  neighbors,  alike  of 
New  England  stock,  with  history  and  traditions  and  ideals 
the  same.  There  were  no  distinctions  of  class,  no  differences 
of  race  or  religion.  There  was  not  only  personal  contact,  but 
frequently  personal  intimacy  between  the  owner  and  his  em- 
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ployes.  Together  they  constituted  a  great  industrial  democ- 
racy. 

But  today,  those  who  own  or  manage  textile  mills  see  or 
become  acquainted  with  the  workers,  if  at  all,  only  by  the 
merest  chance.  There  is  no  opportunity  in  the  industry  for 
the  personal  contact  of  the  old  days,  a  contact  which  meant 
so  much  to  successful  administration.  For  how  could  I,  for 
example,  even  hope  to  meet  and  know  forty  thousand  opera- 
tives scattered  throughout  Nev\'  England ;  much  less  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  quarter  million  people  or  so  that  constitute 
their  families. 

Nor  could  I  to  any  greater  degree  know  even  the  people  who 
own  the  mills.  We  have  in  our  company  some  seventeen  thou- 
sand stockholders,  and  I  venture  to  say  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  a  score  of  the  number.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  meet  them.  But  few  of  them  attend  our  stockholders'  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  know  them  except  by 
the  names  on  our  stock  ledgers — and  frequently  these  give  but 
little  indication  as  to  who  the  real  owners  are. 

A  simlar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  those  who  buy  and 
distribute  our  cloth.  The  mill  owner  who  in  the  olden  days 
used  to  manage  his  own  mill  knew  personally  and  familiarly 
all  his  customers.  But,  except  upon  fortunate  occasions  like 
this,  I  can  seldom  meet  those  who  buy  our  fabrics;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  seldom  that  I  see  or  know  those  men  from  whom 
our  company  buys  its  supplies. 

These  are  the  facts  and  this  is  the  situation  that  have  devel- 
oped the  modern  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  which  are 
now  so  acutely  presented. 

A  PRESIDENT  IS  A  TRUSTEE  FOR  ALL  INTERESTS. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  refer  to  my  own  position, 
by  way  of  illustration.  Here  I  am,  in  a  sense,  a  trustee, 
charged  with  duties  affecting  the  lives,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  more  than  forty  thousand  workers  In  our  different  mills, 
who,  by  the  iron  necessity  of  circumstances,  must  be  personally 
unknown  to  me,  and  to  whom,  of  necessity,  I  am  a  person  of 
a  character  and  of  characteristics  of  which  these  workers  can 
judge  only  by  what  I  do  or  by  what  they  themselves  imagine 
and  conjecture  regarding  me. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  as  much  a  trustee,  holding  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  placed  in  my  hands  by  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent investors,  practically  all  of  whom  are  personally  as 
much  strangers  to  me  as  the  workers  in  the  mills. 

Furthermore,  I  am  charged  with  still  another  duty,  a  dutj' 
to  the  public  and  to  you  gentlemen  who  buy  our  product  in 
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behalf  of  the  public,  by  which  I  am  bound  to  see  that  the  cloth 
which  we  produce  is  sterling  cloth,  is  worth  the  price,  and 
that  this  great  necessity  of  life,  without  which  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  would  be  arrested, 
is  furnished  to  the  people  at  a  figure  which  is  fair,  a  price 
which  is  not  increased  by  any  unfounded  or  unrighteous  de- 
mand of  the  worker,  or  any  unfair  profit  to  the  investor.  You 
have  a  right  to  have  a  fabric  delivered  to  you  at  a  reasonable 
price,  that  shall  be  worth  the  money  that  you  pay.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  buy  cloth  from  the  looms  of  this  company  which 
shall  be  the  best  cloth  that  can  reasonably  be  produced  for  the 
money.  And  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  company,  as  well,  that  its  cloth  should  stand  before  the 
world  as  the  best  that  can  be  made  for  the  price. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  to  you  how  delicate  these  duties 
are  in  relation  to  each  other  or  how  vitallj'  they  may  at  times 
conflict.  If  I  should  give  to  the  employes  excessive  wages,  T 
should  thereby  unjustly  take  the  amount  thus  spent  either 
from  the  investor  or  from  the  public.  If  I  should  take  it  from 
the  investor,  he  would  not  have  a  fair  return  for  his  money. 
If  I  charge  it  in  the  price  which  the  public  pays  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  fabric,  which  they  must  have,  more 
than  a  just  price. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  deny  to  the  worker  his  proper  wage, 
thus  favoring  the  investor  or  the  public,  I  do  an  injustice  to 
humanity ;  I  inflict  a  wrong  on  thousands  of  toilers  and  the 
thousands  in  the  families  dependent  upon  them. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  investor.  He  has  committed  to- 
me his  property,  in  the  confidence  that  I  will  be  faithful  to 
the  trust  that  I  have  accepted  in  his  behalf;  that  I  will  be 
honest  and  fair  and  square  with  his  interests ;  that  I  will  man- 
age his  property  wisely,  with  sound  judgment,  and,  above  all, 
successfully.  If  I  should  falter  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust, 
if  I  should  take  from  the  investor  and  give  unfairly  to  the 
worker,  or  to  the  public  who  buy  our  product,  I  should  not  be 
fit  to  hold  my  trust. 

Take  the  case  of  the  public  whom  you  represent.  If  I  should 
willingly  assent  that  the  workers  and  investors,  combining 
together  to  exact  a  higher  wage  or  a  larger  profit  from  the 
public  than  was  fair,  I  should  assent  to  an  injustice  to  thou- 
sands of  the  people  who  wear  the  clothes  which  you  make  up 
from  our  fabric,  and  thus  do  to  them  a  serious  social  wrong. 

NO  INJUSTICE  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  ANY. 

It  is  thus  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  those  who,  with  me,  con- 
stitute the  management,  to  hold  the  scales  fairly  and  justly 
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as  between  these  three  great  interests — the  worker,  the  in- 
vestor and  the  public.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  so  far  as  I 
have  power,  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  either  or  any,  but 
that  the  problem  shall  be  fairly  or  at  least  honestly  solved. 

How  am  I  to  bring  about  this  result?  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  guide  one  holding  the  position  which  I  hold 
of  executive  management  ? 

Take  the  case  of  the  workers.  They  look  to  me,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  look  to  me,  to  see  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor  are  fair;  that  the  pay  they  get  is  fair  pay;  that 
they  shall  be  enabled  to  live  clean,  wholesome  lives,  to  educate 
their  children,  to  advance  the  standards  of  their  living. 

The  lack  of  personal  contact,  the  loss  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  workers  and  the  management,  of  course  hinder  me 
in  this  task.  I  cannot  personally  know  of  the  conditions  which 
:surround  our  operatives.  I  cannot  enter  into  their  lives  and 
know  their  thoughts,  as  I  would  like  to  do.  Many  of  them,  as 
you  know,  do  not  speak  our  language.  They  have  come  to  us 
from  foreign  lands  to  share  with  us  here  the  liberty  and  the 
prosperity  which  have  grown  up  in  this  wonderful  land  of 
ours.  They  have  come  from  conditions  which  were  different, 
many  of  them  sad  and  embittered,  which  are  reflected  in  their 
resentments  against  existing  institutions.  They  are  citizens 
in  the  making,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  as  managers  to 
assist  in  making  them  good  citizens. 

From  my  own  experience  I  feel  personally  a  deep  interest 
in  them  and  with  their  aspirations.  I  feel  keenly,  too,  my 
duty  to  them — a  duty  that  I  have  tried  to  fulfil  both  because  I 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  workers  and  because  T 
know  that  no  manufacturer  can  be  successful  who  fails  to  appre- 
ciate and  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  that  duty.  I  know  that 
no  industry  can  succeed  if  those  who  toil  in  it  day  by  day  are 
unjustly  and  unfairly  treated. 

MEASURES  FOR  BETTERMENT  TAKEN  BY   THE   COMPANY. 

Therefore,  as  measures  of  justice,  as  well  as  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  our  industry,  our  company  has  undertaken  to 
do  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  personal  contact  with 
workers;  to  do  something  for  the  betterment  of  their  condi- 
tions ;  to  look  after  them  in  illness  as  well  as  when  they  are  at 
work ;  to  assist  in  their  education  and  knowledge  of  our  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  institutions. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  narration  of  what  we  have 
already  done,  but  I  will  say  that  we  intend  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  wisely  and  justly,  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  those  upon  whose  labors  this  great  industry  depends. 
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In  the  past  we  have  had  our  troubles  and  disagreements. 
Demands  have  lieen  made  by  the  workers  which  I  have  felt,, 
in  justice  to  the  investors  and  to  the  public,  I  could  not  grant. 
But  sometimes,  no  doubt,  I  myself  have  been  mistaken. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  has  been  when  the  manage- 
ment and  workers  have  failed  to  recognize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  team  work,  sympathy  and  unity  of  purpose  in  main- 
taining this  industry  upon  which  both  of  us  equally  depend 
for  our  livelihood. 

In  the  thirty  years  of  my  experience  I  have  labored  to  secure' 
the  confidence  of  our  workers,  to  make  them  feel  my  desire 
to  be  just ;  to  make  them  feel  that  I  have  really  wanted  to 
help  them  as  well  as  to  have  their  help.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  with  the  experience  of  these  years  I  think  I  noAv  know 
my  job  better;  that  I  have  made  our  people  feel  more  and  more 
my  desire  to  help  them  and  my  desire  to  be  just  and  fair ; 
and  that  thereby  I  have  been  getting  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  which  at  times  has  so  perplexed  and  discouraged 
me.  Things  have  happened  of  late  in  the  relations  of  our 
employes  and  the  management  that  have  touched  me  very 
deeply,  and  that  have  given  me  a  new  confidence  in  the  future 
as  well  a.s  a  deep  satisfaction. 

I  indulge  in  no  illusions.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  our 
troiibles  and  disagreements  in  the  future,  somewhat  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  ap- 
proach them  with  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  appreciation  and  a 
new  regard  each  for  the  viewpoint  of  the  other. 

TROUBLE  MAKERS  CONSTANTLY  AT  WORK. 

In  passing  may  I  allude  to  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  af- 
fecting the  relations  of  the  workers  and  the  management?  T 
have  felt  distinctly  that  the  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  management  and  workers 
has  at  times  been  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  outsiders. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  certain  persons  to  go  about  among  the 
workers  in  our  different  mills  in  an  attempt  to  excite  in  them 
a  feeling  that  they  are  unjustly  treated.  There  are  two  classes 
of  people  who  have  indulged  in  this  practice.  There  are  the 
social  workers  and  philanthropists  who  act  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  worker  and  are  really 
anxious  to  help.  They  are  well  meaning  persons  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some,  perhaps  many,  cases,  grievances 
really  exist — the  very  grievances  which  we  are  trying  to  rem- 
edy. Of  these  persons  I  make  no  complaint  or  criticism.  The 
purposes  which  they  attempt  to  achieve  are  praiseworthy.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  they  might  accomplish  more,  in  co- 
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operation  with  the  management,  than  in  stirring  up  feeling 
against  it. 

Of  t]ie  other  class  nothing  good  can  be  said.  Their  motives 
I  believe  are  not  unselfish,  nor  is  what  they  do  helpful  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  workers.  Many  of  them  are  vicious  and  agitate 
merely  to  get  the  money  which  the}'  can  extract  from  the  work- 
ers by  way  of  assessments.  They  are  busy  soAving  the  seeds  of 
unrest  and  discontent  among  the  workers,  not  only  of  our 
own  mills  but  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  create  and 
maintain  a  dissatisfaction  Avith  our  industrial  and  political 
institutions.  They  are  of  the  class  called  "Reds,"  who  carry 
in  their  minds  a  well-defined  purpose  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment and  industrial  system  and  apparently  propose  to  use 
the  great  laboring  classes  as  a  catspaw  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  believe  that  these  men  are  losing 
their  influence.  The  doctrines  which  they  advocate  are  un- 
American  ;  their  declarations  are  frequently  disloyal  and  trea- 
sonable. What  they  say  is  merely  unfair  and  unjust  denun- 
ciation. Our  workers  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  too  level- 
headed to  give  them  much  attention.  They  do  temporary 
harm,  but  for  the  most  part  only  among  those  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  our  institutions  and  who  do  not  speak  our  language. 

But  the  hopeful  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  little  by 
little  our  workers  are  recognizing  that  our  interests  are  mu- 
tual ;  that  these  people  who  declaim  to  them  of  their  wrongs  do 
not  pay  to  them  the  money  with  which  they  support  them- 
selves and  their  families;  that  when  it  comes  to  real  action 
the  management  is  the  real  and  the  true  friend,  both  able  and 
willing  to  put  into  effect  in  a  reasonable  way  the  things  which 
are  for  the  workers'  interest  and  benefit. 

THE  MILLENNIUM  NOT  YET  AT  HAND. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  the  millennium  has  come  or  is  even, 
at  hand,  I  believe  that  a  better  day  is  approaching  and  that 
with  patience  and  a  fair  and  judicial  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  its  broadest  aspects,  this  problem  is  going  to  be  solved. 

The  solution  for  the  unrest  and  discontent  which  exist  amonu- 
Avorkers  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this 
unrest.  Wlien  we  have  accomplished  this,  agitators  will  have 
less  attention  even  than  they  do  now,  and  it  is  this  end  that 
we  are  trying  to  bring  about. 

With  the  solution  of  this  problem  I  believe  comes  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  as  to  the  investor  and  as  to  you  gentlemen 
and  to  the  public.  For  if  I  can  make  our  workers  content, 
if  I  can  make  them  believe  in  my  fairness  and  my  purpose  to 
do  what  can  be  done  to  help  them  in  their  lives,  if  I  can  make- 
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them  understand  that  I  really  Avaiit  to  discharge  my  duty  to 
them  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  scale  fairly  as  between 
their  interests  and  that  of  the  investor  and  the  public,  then 
as  a  contented  and  prosperous  unit  we  go  far  toward  accom- 
plishing the  ideal  result — a  fair  wage  to  the  worker,  a  fair 
return  to  the  investor,  and  an  honest  product  and  a  fair  price 
lo  the  public. 

But  not  even  here  do  the  duties  of  an  executive  position  end ; 
nor  is  this  quite  the  end  of  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer. 
There  is  still  another  duty,  one  Avhich  has  developed  consider- 
ably of  late  years — the  duty  to  our  Government.  Within  the 
years  last  past  the  Government  not  only  has  undertaken  to 
supervise  and  control  the  business  activities  of  companies  like 
ours,  but  has  to  a  very  large  extent  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  our  stockholders.  The  Government  is  a  new  beneficiary  for 
which  the  management  holds  its  property  in  trust. 

HEAVY   TAXES   COLLECTED   BY   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

You  will  be  a  bit  surprised,  I  think,  w^hen  I  t-ell  you  that 
for  the  last  year  for  Mhich  our  accounts  have  been  made  up, 
the  American  Woolen  Company  has  paid  to  the  Government 
in  taxes  an  amount  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  nominal 
profit  left  remaining  to  the  company — more  than  five  times 
the  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  our  investors.  You  will  be 
surprised,  I  think,  to  learn  that  this  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  nearly  two-thirds  the  total  amount  distributed  to 
our  workers  l)y  way  of  wages,  although  the  wages  paid  during 
that  year  were  the  highest  ever  paid  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
pany. From  this  you  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
we  now  have  a  new  and  somewhat  unusual  duty  to  a  new 
beneficiary. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  not  complaining  of 
this  payment  as  a  burden  of  taxation.  I  do  not  so  view  it.  I 
regard  it  rather  as  the  grateful  contribution  of  this  company 
to  the  great  causes  for  which  we  entered  the  World  War ;  a 
contribution  to  the  ideals  for  which  we  fought  so  successfully 
in  foreign  lands.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  contribution,  which 
was  made  in  part  by  our  workers — because  in  a  certain  way 
it  came  from  their  wages,  and  which  was  made  in  part  by  our 
investors,  because  in  a  certain  way  it  came  from  their  profits 
— is  regretted  by  a  single  one  of  them.  Personally,  I  do  not 
regret  it,  nor  do  I  complain  of  it.  I  rejoice  in  it  as  a  privilege, 
that  our  company  could  make  such  a  splendid  record  of  con- 
tribution in  the  time  of  our  country's  need.  It  is  a  splendid 
record,  and,  I  believe  with  every  stockholder  and  every  em- 
ploye of  our  company,  I  am  proud  of  it. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Do  you  realize  what  the  mills  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Company  meant  to  the  Government  in  the  war? 
Do  you  know  the  fact  that  but  for  our  mills — especially  the 
great  Ayer  and  Wood  Mills  at  Lawrence — the  task  of  clothing 
our  soldiers  would  have  been  practically  hopeless;  that  it 
could  not  have  been  done  with  anything  like  the  expedition 
and  success  that  were  necessary  to  place  our  troops  in  the  field 
in  time  to  meet  the  crisis  ?  And  when  I  think  that  these  great 
mills,  which  were  the  conception  of  the  present  management, 
gave  warmth  and  comfort  to  our  soldiers  who  fought  and  died 
in  France,  it  thrills  my  heart  and  brings  to  me  a  deep  con- 
tentment. It  is  a  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
needs,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  patriotic  desire. 
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Obituary. 

ROBERT  MAXWELL. 

Robert  Maxwell,  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  Hoekanum 
Mills  Company  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  died  on  March  21  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  City,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  He 
was  born  in  Roekville,  Connecticut,  on  September  20,  1864,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Maxwell.  His  father,  who 
became  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  Hoekanum  Company  in  1858  and 
developed  that  company  by  building  up  a  reputation  for  quality 
second  to  none,  was  one  of  the  early  prominent  wool  manufacturers 
of  New  England  and  the  country.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
his  great-grandfather,  Hugh  Maxwell,  having  come  to  the  United 
States  from  the  North  of  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  family  have  been  continuously  identified  with  the 
Hoekanum  Company  since  Mr.  George  Maxwell  first  became  inter- 
ested in  it  and  an  officer  of  it  in  1858.  Robert  Maxwell  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  the  Class  of  1887.  He  represented  the  distributing 
department  of  the  Hoekanum  Company  and  lived  in  New  York  City. 
A  man  of  exceptional  personality,  he  enjoyed  the  regard  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

CHARLES  HENRY  MERRIMAN. 

On  March  21,  1920,  Charles  Henry  Merriman,  one  of  the  old 
textile  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at  his  home  in  Provi- 
dence in  his  87th  year.  His  career  in  the  industry  dated  back  to 
1860,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Smithfield  ^Manufacturing 
Company.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Silver 
Spring  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Company  of  Providence,  and  of  the 
Social  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  merged  in  1901  with 
the  Mannville  Company,  of  which  he  became  the  treasurer.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Lippitt  Woolen  Company  and 
served  until  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  secretary  and  director  of  the 
Lippitt  Woolen  Company,  a  director  of  the  Blackstone  and  Mer- 
chants Mutual,  the  Hope  Mutual,  Manufacturers'  Mutual,  and  the 
What  Cheer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  companies. 

Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  October  1,  1833,  the  son  of  William 
P.  and  Eliza  Y.  M.  Merriman,  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Providence,  being  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1850.     In 
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1862  he  married  Miss  Esther  M.  Thurston  at  Westerly.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  four  sons,  Charles  H.,  Harold  T.,  E.  Bruce,  and  Isaac  B. 
Merriman. 

SETH  MILLER  MILLIKEN. 

Seth  Miller  Milliken^  a  man  well  known  at  different,  periods 
of  his  career  in  the  wool  and  cotton  manufacture  and  the  dry  goods 
commission  business  in  New  York  City,  died  in  his  85th  year  on 
March  5,  1920. 

He  was  bom  in  Poland,  Maine,  in  1836,  and  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1856,  after  having  had  training  in  his  father's 
general  store,  in  the  academy,  and  as  a  teacher.  In  1866  he  moved 
to  Portland,  and  five  years  later  formed  with  William  Deering,  the 
firm  of  Deering,  Milliken  &  Company,  which  still  continues,  although 
the  senior  member  removed  to  Chicago  in  1869  and  organized  the 
Deering  Harvester  Company.  Mr.  Milliken  was  one  of  the  men  who 
soon  after  the  war  became  convinced  of  the  great  possibilities  that 
lay  in  the  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South,  and 
he  became  financially  interested  in  important  undertakings  in  that 
section. 

In  addition  to  his  Southern  interests  Mr.  Milliken  was  also  iden- 
tified with  the  New  England  wool  manufacture  having  had  at  vari- 
ous times  official  connection  with  the  Madison  Woolen  Company, 
the  Cascade  Woolen  Mill,  the  Farnsworth  Company,  Cowan  Woolen 
Company,  the  Pondicherry  Woolen  Company,  and  the  Great  Falls 
Woolen  Company. 

Mr.  Milliken's  wife,  who  died  in  1881,  was  Margaret  L.  Hill  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Seth  M.  Milliken,  a  well 
known  surgeon  of  New  York  City;  Gerrish  H.  Milliken,  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Deering,  Milliken  &  Company,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet M.  Hatch,  wife  of  another  partner. 

WALTER  D.  SAWYER. 

Walter  D.  Sawyer,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cushing  and  Bliss, 
selling  agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Arlington  on  February  3,  1920. 

He  was  bom  in  Cambridge  July  5,  1866,  the  son  of  Jabez  A.  and 
Sarah  C.  Worcester  Sawyer,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  being  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1884. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  Cushing  and  Bliss  and, 
except  one  year,  was  with  that  firm  ever  since.  In  1896  he  married 
Annie  B.  Coursen  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  died  in  1897.     In  1906  he 
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married  Lucie  A.  Learned  of  Arlington,  by  whom  he  is  survived, 
and  also  a  son,  Geoffrey  A.  Saw^-er,  about  ten  years  old.  Most  of 
the  time  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  lived  in  Arlington,  where  he 
was  interested  in  Town  affairs. 

FRANK  A.  SAYLES. 

Frank  A.  Sayles,  the  most  prominent  financier  and  textile  man 
in  Rhode  Island,  died  in  his  apartments  in  New  York  City  on  March  9 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  after  an  illness  which  began  shortly  after 
the  holidays  of  1918. 

Mr.  Sayles  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Sayles  who  settled  in 
1645  near  Providence,  where  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger 
Williams.  In  1847  William  F.  Sayles,  of  the  seventh  generation  of 
the  family,  and  the  father  of  Frank  A.  Sayles,  purchased  the  Timbley 
Print  Works  on  the  Moshassuck  River  near  Pawtucket,  where  he 
began  to  bleach  cloth  in  a  small  way,  turning  out  about  a  ton  of  cloth 
a  day.  In  1852  William  F.  Sayles  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Fred- 
erick C.  Sayles,  the  latter  being  taken  into  the  business  in  1863,  when 
the  firm  of  W.  F.  &  F.  C.  Sayles  was  established. 

William  F.  Sayles  married  Miss  Mary  Wilkinson  Fessenden  and 
they  had  six  children,  of  whom  Frank  A.  Sayles,  bom  December  14, 
L866,  in  Pawtucket,  was  one.  He  was  educated  at  preparatory 
schools  and  Brown  University,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
institution  in  the  class  of  1890  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

In  iS94,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Sayles  inherited  his 
interests  in  the  Sayles  properties  and  two  years  later  he  purchased 
the  interests  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  C.  Sayles,  in  the  bleachery  proper-, 
ties,  the  Glenlyon  Dye  Works,  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Crefeld  Mills  at  Westerly.  From  that  time  Mr.  Sayles  con- 
tinued to  expand  his  interests  until  he  had  organized  a  group  of  the 
finest  bleacheries,  dye  works  and  finishing  plants  in  the  country.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  the  bleachery  establishments  were  conducted  as 
the  Sayles  Bleacheries,  but  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Sayles 
Finishing  Plants.  These,  the  Sayles  Bleacheries,  the  Glenlyon  Dye 
Works,  and  the  works  at  Phillipsdale,  constitute  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  their  kind  in  the  world.  In  1890  the  output  of  the  plants 
was  1,800,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week;  at  the  present  time  it  is  nearly 
6,000,000  yards  a  week.  During  the  war  Mr.  Sayles  devoted  his  plants 
at  Woonsocket,  Valley  Falls,  and  Phillipsdale  to  the  bleaching  of 
cotton  linter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  the  weekly  output 
reaching  2,500,000  pounds. 

Among  the  many  ]>ositions  held  by  Mr.  Sayles  were : 
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President  and  trustee  of  the  Sayles  Bleacheries  at  Saylewille, 
director  of  the  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Castner  Electrolytic  Co.,  director  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  director  of  the  French  River  Textile  Co.,  president 
and  director  of  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Co.,  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Hamlet  Textile  Co.,  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  a  director  of  the  Moshassuck  Valley  Rail- 
road Co.,  a  railroad  built  by  his  father  and  uncle  to  connect  their 
plant  at  Saylesville  with  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad;  director 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  president  and  director  of  the 
Ponemah  Mills,  director  of  the  Putnam  Light  &  Power  Co.,  president 
and  director  of  the  River  Spinning  Co.,  president  and  director  of  the 
Slater  Manufacturing  Co.,  president  and  director  of  the  Slater  Yarn 
Co.,  president  and  director  of  the  Slater  Trust  Co.,  director  of  the 
United  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  and  a  director  of  the  Wauregar 
Co. 

In  1892  Mr.  Sayles  married  Miss  Mary  Dorr  Ames,  daughter  of 
Commander  Sullivan  Dorr  Ames  of  the  United  States  Navy.  She 
and  four  daughters  survive:  Martha  F.,  wife  of  Paul  C.  Nicholson, 
of  Providence;  Mary  Ames,  wife  of  Neville  J.  Booker,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Misses  Hope  and  Nancy  Sayles  at  home. 

During  his  life  Mr.  Sayles  gave  $75,000  to  the  Memorial  Hospital 
Corporation  which  he  erected  with  funds  left  by  his  father,  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  William  F.  Sayles  and  her  daughter,  Martha  F.  Sayles.  By 
his  will  he  gave  the  hospital  $100,000,  which,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, may  be  increased  to  $500,000. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

A  manufacturer  who  took  3/4  yards  of  cloth  to  a  Bradford  tailor 
was  actually  charged  £7  5s.  for  making  alone,  and  the  Wool  Record 
of  Bradford  suggests  that  if  that  is  not  profiteering  we  wonder 
what  is. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  MILL  OWNER. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
problems  of  the  manufacturer  recently  made  by  one  of  the  leadei's 
in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  Some  of  the  points  which  Mr. 
Wood  makes  are  of  exactly  the  sort  that  need  to  be  emphasized  in 
connection  wath  the  conditions  of  unrest  which  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  In  his  statement  of  some  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  manufacturer  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sentimen- 
talism  or  appeal  for  sympathy;  it  is  a  perfectly  frank  presentation 
of  facts  which  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  in  order  to  neutralize 
the  false  impression  of  manufacturers  created  by  the  circulation  of 
the  idea  that  they  are  comfortable  and  inactive  harvesters  of  an 
unearned  surjilus. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Wood  makes  clear  the  fact  that  industries 
can  survive  only  so  long  as  they  keep  an  accurate  adjustment  between 
commercial  and  financial  problems  of  great  intricacy.  The  penalties 
for  a  failure  to  observe  this  adjustment  are  severe,  and  the  economic 
laws  governing  their  imposition  are  remorseless.  The  mill  owner 
knows  what  disastrous  results  can  follow  from  a  poor  purchase  of 
raw  material,  or  from  the  vagaries  of  a  wholly  unexpected  fluctua- 
tion of  material  prices.  He  knows  how  calamitous,  it  is  to  have  good 
machinery'  run  poorly  or  at  less  than  a  proHtiible  speed.  He  knows 
the  fruits  of  an  apparently  insignificant  error  in  figuring  costs.  He 
knows  the  disastrous  consequences  of  continuing  to  turn  out  goods 
when  the  loss  per  yard  on  them  is  ever  so  small.  To  hmi  also  there 
is  always  present  an  abiding  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  stock- 
holders, and  he  never  is  wholly  free  from  the  harrowing  anxieties 
that  come  from  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
sleep-wrecking  terrors  of  a  threatened  impairment  of  credit.  He 
knows  the  grinding  regularity  of  a  call  for  real  monej'  for  payrolls, 
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when  collections  of  real  money  for  goods  sold  are  slow  and  irregular. 
He  knows  also  that  if  he  fails  to  solve  these  problems  his  industry 
is  not  merely  unprofitable,  but  it  is  headed  toward  dissolution. 

To  tlie  working  man  whose  work  is  given  to  him  day  by  day,  and 
whose  pay  envelope  is  ready  week  by  week,  these  trials  of  the 
responsible  head  of  a  manufacturing  concern  either  are  not  revealed 
at  all  or  are  only  vagiiely  appreciated.  To  him  this  industry  to  which 
he  gives  his  effort  is  like  any  other  automatic  institution  from  which 
he  draws  what  he  needs.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  step  in  rea- 
soning for  him  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  without  his  labor  there 
would  be  nothing,  and  that  consequently,  if  he  could  assume  control, 
what  he  secured  from  his  labor  in  the  way  of  return  would  be  more 
nearly  equal  to  what  he  puts  in.  He  has  no  way  of  knowing  that  in 
addition  to  his  labor  there  go  into  any  industrial  product  all  these 
other  factors  without  which  the  industry  would  simply  cease  to  exist. 

No  matter  how  vigorously  the  syndicalists  protest  that  "labor  and 
capital  have  nothing  in  common,"  the  experience  of  those  who  under- 
take to  work  under  the  factory  system  unquestionably  bears  out 
from  day  to  day  the  application  to  factory  organization  of  the  saying 
for  which  there  is  such  excellent  authority,  to  the  effect  that  "all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body."  When  both 
capital  and  labor  adopt  this  incontestable  fact  as  a  basis  for  their 
relations  a  way  will  be  found  for  keeping  the  "body"  from  destroy- 
ing itself. 


IMPROVED   METHOD    OF   PREPARING   WOOL   FOR 
MARKET. 

For  many  years  wool  manufacturers  and  this  Bulletin  have  been 
urging  wool  growers  to  prepare  their  clips  in  better  fashion  for 
market,  suggesting  that  the  increased  cost,  if  any,  would  be  more 
than  met  by  the  larger  prices  at  which  such  wools  could  be  sold. 
After  much  urging  and  many  conferences  some  enterprising  wool 
growers  of  the  West  decided  to  follow  the  suggestions  given,  brought 
a  proficient  man  from  Australia  to  explain  the  system  used  in  that 
country,  erected,  at  considerable  expense,  a  modern  shearing  plant 
and  prepared  their  clips  for  the  American  market  according  to  the 
rules  prevailing  in  Australia.  Many  sheepmen  were  skeptical  of  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  but  Mr.  T.  A.  B oyer,  writing  in  The 
National  Wool  Grower  for  December  testifies  unhesitatingly  to  the 
money  value  of  the  Australian  method.     Mr.  Boyer  says: 

"One  season  the  undersigned  made  a  concrete  test  of  the  advan- 
tages  of   classing.     One   hundred   thousand    pounds   of   wool   were 
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classed  at  the  shearing  shed  and  one  hundred  thousand  j^ounds  of 
the  same  quality  packed  in  what  is  known  as  "original  bags"  (the 
most  primitive  package  in  America).  The  classed  wool  was  sold  on 
its  merits  and  the  bag  wool  was  graded  and  also  sold  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  classed  wool  netted  for  the  entire  shij^ment  7  cents 
per  pound  more  than  that  which  was  graded,  both  shij^ments  being 
sold  at  approximately  the  same  time." 

Of  other  advantages  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Australian 
methods  Mr.  Boj^er  further  says: 

"Every  sheepman  will  readily  understand  the  advantages  of 
having  his  wool  classed  under  his  observation.  It  is  only  through 
this  system  that  he  quicldy  learns  the  relative  value  of  each  class 
or  grade.     Better  breeding  immediately  follows : 

"Many  of  the  intelligent  sheepmen  who  have  been  classing  their 
wool  now  find  that  through  better  breeding  they  have  increased 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wool  produced  by  each  sheep. 

"We  have  yet  to  come  in  touch  with  any  progressive  grower  who 
has  adopted  this  system  who  would  depart  from  it  and  return  to  the 
old  order. 

"The  work  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  movement  in  this  country 
has  been  derided  by  many  unthinking  and  ill-informed  people,  or 
those  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  objects 
have  already  been  largely  attained. 

"The  movement  is  firmly  established  and  is  destined  to  grow  and 
eventually  be  adopted  by  all  Western  progressive  -wool  growers, 
regardless  of  what  prejudice  there  may  be.  The  system  is  here  to 
stay.     It  is  sound  and  profitable  and  nothing  can  overturn  it. 

"It  is  our  firm  conviction  after  having  followed  it  since  its  in- 
ception several  years  ago,  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  and  desirable 
improvement  for  all  wool  growers  to  apply  to  their  own  operations 
at  the  earliest  date  possible." 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WOOL  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 
DURING  AND  AFTER  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  1872,  page  354,  R.  W. 
Robinson  gives  a  summary  of  conditions  in  the  wool  industry  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken. 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  will  agree  to;  viz.,  that  for  the  last  five 
years  the  business  in  the  aggregate  has  been  depressed,  and  that  the 
Drofits  made  during  the  war  have  been  exhausted  mainly,  and  that 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  during  all  tliis  time  to  buy  wool  and 
manufacture  it  into  goods  and  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Robinson  then  speaks  of  the  depression  during  war  times  in 
the  cotton  mills  followed  by  prosperity  in  the  cotton  mills  while 
the  woolen  mills  were  depressed. 
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"During  the  whole  i3eriod  of  the  war,  most  of  the  cotton-mills 
were  obliged  to  susj^end  for  want  of  the  raw  material.  At  one  vime 
it  was  said  there  was  not  a  single  spindle  in  operation  in  the  whole 
of  Lowell.  Many  of  the  cotton-mill  companies  in  Lowell  and  else- 
where, seeing  such  a  demand  for  woolens  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  generally,  and  seeing  at  the  same  time  their  own 
machinery  idle,  and  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  close  of 
the  war,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  turn  a  portion  of  their  establish- 
ments to  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  Expensive  machinery  was 
bought  and  put  in  operation.  In  addition  to  this,  woollen-mills 
generally  were  continually  incx'easing  their  capacity  for  production-,, 
and  operatives  being  plenty  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
cotton-mills,  every  set  of  woollen  machinery  was  run  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  quantity  of  goods.  In  many  cases  machinery  was 
run  night  and  day.  The  Government  called  continually  for  enor- 
mous quantities  of  goods,  and  every  machine  was  driven  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  The  large  number  of  mills  run  to  supply  the 
armies  in  the  field  left  full  occupation  for  those  other  mills  that 
were  making  goods  for  the  general  wants  of  the  country.  The 
woollen  manufacture  was  j^rosperous,  and  appeared  likely  to  con- 
tini;e  so.  The  machinery  of  the  country  was  more  than  doubled 
during  the  duration  of  the  war." 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  there  was  brisk  buying  for 
the  South  over  a  brief  period,  although  Mr.  Robinson  says  that 
prices  declined  materially  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
recovered  only  in  part  as  a  result  of  this  active  southern  demand. 
This  partial  recovery,  he  declares,  resulted  in  the  ordering  of  more 
woolen  machinery  to  be  added  to  the  large  increase  installed  during 
the  war.  "Without  giving  any  figures,  Mr.  Robinson  then  makes  the 
statement  that  the  unloading  of  the  Government  surplus  stocks  of 
woolens  beginning  with  1866  demoralized  the  market.  Commenting 
on  this,  he  says: 

''How  much  longer  the  Government  goods  for  sale  will  hold  out, 
or  whether  it  is  already  exhausted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing- 
But  these  sales,  added  to  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  machinery 
of  the  country  for  production,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive  im- 
portations, have  left  year  by  year  large  quantities  of  goods  to  be 
carried  over,  which  has  acted  like  a  bear  in  the  market,  and  de- 
pressed prices  so  that  though  there  may  have  been  individual  cases 
where  a  fair  business  has  been  done,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  woollen 
interest  has  lost  heavily  every  year  since  the  fall  of  1866." 

Mr.  Robinson,  writing,  it  will  be  remembered,  only  a  few  months 
before  the  Panic  of  1873  actually  developed,  raises  the  question 
whether  the  state  of  depi'ession  then  prevailing  was  to  continue. 
Moreover,  he  sees  no  hope  of  increasing  profits  by  more  economical 
operation.     Concerning  this,  he  says: 
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"On  the  score  of  econom}',  nothing  more  probably  can  be  done; 
for  never  was  any  branch  of  industry  carried  on  more  economically 
than  the  manufacture  of  woollens  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  mills 
of  the  country.  Nothing  is  wasted,  but  everything  is  used  in  one 
shape  or  other;  and  any  thing  not  suitable  for  one  kind  of  goods 
is  put  into  another,  or  sold  to  some  other  party  at  a  fair  price.  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  future  of  the  woollen  business,  and  whether  it  will 
ever  again  become  profitable,  it  is  probable  that  large  jn-ofits  will 
never  again  be  realized  for  any  great  length  of  time;  but,  as  the 
population  increases,  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  large  enough  to 
consume  all  the  goods  which  can  be  made  on  the  present  machinery 
of  the  country,  if  new  mills  are  not  erected  faster  than  the  wants 
of  the  countrj'  require.  Manufacturers  may  do  a  fair  business 
one  year  with  another,  if  the  expenses  after  the  goods  leave  the 
mills  can  be  reduced.  But  if  they  are  not,  if  goods  are  to  be  sold 
at  five  per  cent  off  for  thirty  days,  and  bills  even  dated  ahead  in 
addition  to  this,  after  the  goods  are  in  store  two  or  three  months 
perhaps,  and  interest  running  u])  all  the  time,  to  say  nothing  about 
commission  and  guaranty,  and  the  other  charges  which  have  been 
alread.y  mentioned,  it  is  exti-emely  doubtful  whether  the  future  of 
the  woollen  business  can  be  considered  very  flattering.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better." 


DOCKHAM'S   TEXTILE   TRADE  DIRECTORY. 

Dockham's  long  established  standard  directory-  of  the  textile  manu- 
facture and  dry  goods  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
.years  1918-1919  is  again  on  our  table.  Established  in  1866  and 
appearing  for  the  twenty-sixth  edition  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered "The  Standard"  of  the  industry.  The  volume,  large  and  well 
printed  on  excellent  j^aper,  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  textile 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  print  works,  bleaeh- 
eries,  dyeing  and  finishing  establishments,  lists  of  dealers,  brokers 
and  converters  of  cotton  goods,  of  commission  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' agents,  as  well  as  of  wholesale  drv  goods  houses,  wool  and 
yarn  dealers,  cotton  and  wool  waste  dealers  and  lists  of  textile  asso- 
ciations, with  their  officers.  If  any  information  pertaining  to  the 
textile  industries  is  desired,  this  directory  seems  to  fill  every  need. 
Age  has  not  brought  decadence;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  up  to  date  in 
every  particular.  Not  the  least  important  feature  about  the  directory 
are  the  tables  showing  by  states  the  number  of  looms  in  the  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool  manufacture,  and  the  spindles,  sets  of  wool  cards  and 
worsted  combs  as  reported  to  the  editors  for  the  years  1916  and  1919. 
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WOQL  TRADE  TERMS. 
ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   CLASSIFICATIONS. 

"We  are  frequently  asked,"  says  the  Bradford  Wool  Record, 
"for  information  regarding  the  meaning  of  American  wool  trade 
terms,  and  we  give  the  following  from  an  official  document  dealing 
with  proposed  regulations  respecting  the  grading  and  marking  of 
greasy  fleece  wool  for  export  from  Canada." 

Canadian  greasy  fleece  wool  for  export  out  of  Canada  shall  be 
classified  and  graded  as  follows: 

DOMESTIC. 

That  greasy  fleece  wool  produced  by  small  farm  flocks  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  produced  under  range  conditions,  and  that  greasy 
fleece  wool  shall  be  divided  into  sub-classes — "A,"  bright;  "B," 
semi-bright. 


Grade. 

Range 
in  Length. 

American 
Equivalent 
by  Grades. 

Range 
in  Counts. 

Fine  Combing    .... 

Fine  Medium  Combing 
Fine  Medium  Clothing 
Medium  Combing  .    .    . 

'2h"  Average 

Above  25"  Average 
Up  to  2i"  Average 
Above  3"  Average 
Up, to  3"  Average 
Above  oi'  Average 
Up  to  3i  '  Average 
Above  4"  Average 
Above  5"  Average 

(  Fine  Delaine      1 
\  Fine  Clothing    \ 
jBlood  Combing  / 
5  Blood  Clothing  \ 
1  Blood  Combing  / 
i  Blood  Clothing  i 
\  Blood  Combing  / 
i  Blood  Clothing  \ 
Low  \  Blood  Combing 
Common  and  Braid 

60'8-64's 
56'8-60'8 
o0'8-56's 

Low  Medium  Combing 
Low  Medium  Clothing 
Low  Combing    .       .   . 

46'8-50's 

40's-46's 
36'e-40'8 
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Statistics  for   First  Quarter,   1920. 

ACTIVE      AND      IDLE      MACHINERY,     JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY,   AND    MARCH,    1920. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE   CENSUS, 
UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF    COMMERCE. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  idle  and 
active  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  for  January,  February, 
and  March  of  the  first  quarter  of  1920  is  herewith  presented. 
These  reports  were  begun  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  in  December,  1913,  and  since  that  date  they  form 
a  continuous  record  of  the  state  of  the  industry.  In  November, 
1918,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  asked  to  take  over  the  work  and 
later  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Census  Bureau.  The  reports  by 
months  follow  : 

January  2,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  920  Manufacturers. 


Looms, 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

52,416 

8,900 

61,316 

14,735                6,032 
3,336                2,612 

18,071                8,644 

6,000 
582 

6,582 

2,240 
174 

2,414 

2,026,190 
202,558 

2,228,748 

2,087,327 
238,207 

2,325,534 

February  2,  1920. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  919  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than           Under 
50  inch              50  inch 
Reed  Space.      Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

53,949 
7,493 

61,442 

14,931 
3,193 

18,124 

6,226 
2,500 

8,726 

6,092 
505 

6,597 

2,248 
167 

2,415 

2,070,471 
157,876 

2,228,347 

2,164,118 
184,883 

2,349,001 
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March  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  917  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total .... 

52,214 
9,127 

61,341 

14,484 
3,569 

18,053 

6,231 
2,386 

8,617 

5,855 
639 

6,494 

2,243 
170 

2,413 

2,003,597 
229,525 

2,233,122 

2.075,109 
274,769 

2,349,878 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


March  1,  1920.   . 

14.9 

19.8 

27.7 

9.8 

7.0 

10.3 

11.7 

Feb.  2, 1920      .   . 

12.2 

17.6 

28.6 

7.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.9 

Jan.  2,  1920.   .   . 

14.5 

18.5 

30.2 

8.8 

7.2 

9.1 

10.2 

Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Beginning  January  2, 1920. 


"March  1,1920: 

Single   shift, 
Double  shift, 

48,923 
3,291 

14,370 
114 

5,999 
232 

5,029 

826 

1,636 

607 

1,731,607 
271,990 

1,790,701 
284,408 

Teb.  2,  1920  : 

Single   shift, 
Double  shift. 

50,302 
3,647 

14,703 
228 

6,069 
157 

5,127 
965 

1,521 

727 

1,777,815 
292,656 

1,885,490 
278,628 

Jan.  2, 1920  ; 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

49,036 
3,380 

14,594 
141 

5,825 
207 

5,052 
948 

1,611 
629 

1,740,613 

285,577 

1,848.353 
238,974 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  tlie  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  December  31,  1919.  This  statement  is 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  state- 
ments for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Wool  Stocks,   December  31,  1919,  as   Reported   Br    Dealers,    Manufacturers^ 
AND   the   United   States   Government. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimatert 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 
82,185,000 
69,818,000 

Pounds. 
64,852,000 
83,387,000 

Pounds. 
147,037,000 
153,205,000 

Pounds. 
300,242,000 

89,320,000 

25,800,000 

Pounds. 

6,158,000 

69,217,000 

Pounds. 

Total 

152,003,000 

148,239,000 

300,242,000 

75,375,000 

75,375,(1001 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

8,930,000 
15,700,000 

9,539,000 
10,491,000 

44,660,000 

2,752,000 
12,626,000 

Total 

24,630,000 

20,030,000 

15,378,000 

30,756,0001 

Pulled  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

9,195,000 
8,713,000 

4,403,000 
5,749,000 

13,598,000 
14,462,000 

1,428,000 
5,420,000 

Total . 

17,908,000 

10,152,000 

18,060,000 

6,848,000 

9,782,800 

Total  grease,  scoured, 
and  pulled 

37,220,000 
22,418,000 

Tops 

Noils 

4,735,000 
3,893,000 

13,875,000 
7,316,000 

18,610,000 
11,209,000 

751,000 

1,502,000 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 
wool  reported  above. 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
and  theU.  8.  Govern- 
ment Dec.  31, 1919, 

475,000,000 

117,415,800 
592,415,800 

i 

Schedules  were  sent  to  1,056  concerns.     In  addition  to  the  reports  included  in  the  tabulation  18T 
reported  no  stocks  held  and  12  failed  to  return  the  schedules. 
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WOOL   CONSUMED   BY   MONTHS. 
Januakt,   1920. 
Scliedules  sent  to  548  establishments. 
10  made  no  report ; 
24  reported  no  wool  consumed  ; 
3  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes  ; 
511  reported  wool  used  as|follows  : 

In  grease 52,024,458  pounds     := 

Scoured 8,973,394       "  z= 

Pulled 2,062,010       "  =: 

Total 63,059,862 

February,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  561  establishments. 
8  made  no  report; 
22  reported  no  wool  consumed ; 
3  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes; 
528  reported  wool  used  as  follows : 

In  grease 45,580,345  pounds     =r 

Scoured 7,901,959      "  = 

Pulled 1,765,348       "  = 

Total 55,247,752       "  = 


In  Grease. 
=     52,024,458  pounds. 
=     17,946,788       '• 
=:       2,945,700       " 

=     72,916,946       ^' 


In  Grease. 
45,580,345  pounds. 

15,803,918       ^' 
2,521,920       '' 

63,906,183      " 
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QUARTKIILY      REPORT      OF      THE      BOSTON      WOOL     MARKET 
FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,   1920,  AND  MARCH,   1919. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     reNNSYLVANiA,     and     \Vk8t 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 

i      "      

i      "      

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

iBIooti,  Staple 

I      "  "        

J      "  "        

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New   York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

4  Blood,  Staple 

i      "  "       

i      "  "       

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 

i  Blood 

i     "  

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

i  Blood      

i     "      

Braid 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 

12  montlia,  tine  and  Ane  medium    . 

Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  ... 

Fall,  line  and  line  medium 

California. 

(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  flne 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium     .   .   .    . 

(-lothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 

i  Blood 

1      "      

i      "       

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Oeoroia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


loao. 


January.       February.         March 


Cents. 


190 
165 
153 


190 
165 
145 


200 
165 
1S3 
135 
112 


170 
128 
65 


Cents. 


195 
165 
153 


190 
170 
145 


205 
175 
187 
135 
112 


175 

128 

60 


Cents. 


76 
85 
70 
66 
100 


195 
170 
155 


195 
175 
150 


205 
175 
190 
130 
112 


180 
128 
65 


March. 


Cents. 
67 


140 
130 
120 


140 
132 
130 


l.-iS 
140 
148 
110 
100 


148 

125 

70 


*  Price  nominal.    Only  a  little  in  the  market. 
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Domestic  Wools. 

The  year  1920  opened  with  rather  a  quiet  market  prevailing.  The  improved 
occupation  of  woolen  machinery  of  the  country  augmented  the  consumption 
of  wool.  In  diagnosing  the  future  of  the  wool  market  and  its  values  both 
merchants  and  manufacturers  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  large  stock 
of  unsold  wools  held  by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  amounting  close  to  one  hundred  million  pounds,  also  the  fifty  thousand 
bales  of  wools  to  be  offered  by  auction  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  found  little  incentive  among  buyers  to  do 
any  contracting  of  the  new  clip  in  the  West ;  the  views  of  the  growers  were 
far  too  high,  and  with  the  wool  auctions  to  come  and  dear  money,  compara- 
tively little  wool  was  contracted  for,  the  early  clip  in  Arizona  being  largely 
shipped  on  consignment. 

As  the  quarter  progressed  fine  wools  continued  to  hold  the  first  attention 
with  buyers,  with  good  fs  and  ^  blood  in  fair  demand,  but  low  wools  were 
weak  and  uncertain.  The  strong  situation  of  the  manufacturers  as  regards 
the  full  employment  of  their  machinery  kept  the  wool  market  from  showing 
a  weakness. 

Not  for  many  years  have  the  wool  merchants  and  manufacturers  suffered 
such  severe  inconvenience  and  difficulty  in  transportation  matters,  owing  to 
the  great  quantity  of  snow  and  severe  weather.  At  times  business  was 
almost  paralyzed.  During  March,  rains  and  warm  weather  resulted  in  open- 
ing up  the  channels  of  transportation  and  at  this  writing  freight  conditions 
are  much  nearer  normal. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  April  1,  1920. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1920. 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

•*  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

••  "     No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1930. 


January. 


Cents. 
245 

220 
210 

225 

200 
185 

200 
230 

60  g  140 
50  a  130 

170 
160 
145 

230 
175 

200 
170 
120 

130 
115 


February. 


Cents, 
250 
225 
210 

230 
200 
185 

200 
230 

60  ®  135 
50  @  120 

170 
160 
140 

230 
175 

200 
170 
115 

135 
120 


48  S  50 
85 
55 


52 

80  r§  85 
48 
42 


March. 


Cents. 
260 
230 
210 

235 
205 
185 

205 
230 

60  @  135 
50  -S  120 

170 
155 
140 

230 
175 

200 
170 
115 

135 
120 


48  @  50 
80  g  85 

45 

40 


l»IO. 


Cents. 
180 
165 
160 

155 
154 
145 

152 

178 


145 

130 
125 

146 
13d 

135 
132 
115 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  demand  for  fine  combing  wools  has  continued  strong,  both  here  and  in 
London,  and  prices  have  steadily  risen. 

For  crossbreds,  the  call  has  been  limited,  with  no  particular  change  to  note 
in  this  market,  but  higher  values  have  prevailed  abroad. 

Carpet  wools  are  very  quiet,  some  sales  being  made,  but  usually  at 
declines.  The  mills  have  largely  supplied  their  needs  from  the  Government 
sales. 

Madger  «St  Avert. 
Boston,  April  9,  1920. 
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PoLLEu  Wools.      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 
A  Super  ..... 

B  Super  

C  Super 

~Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing   .  . 


1920. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

March. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

175  @  190 

180  <s  195 

185  a  200 

140  @  150 

150  @  165 

155  (g  165 

155  g  170 

120  g  130 

120  @  130 

115  @  130 

110  @  130 

100  a  110 

"5  a  85 

70  @  80 

65  @  80 

65  g  85 

155  .@  170 

160  @  175 

160  @  180 

130  (g  140 

120  @  135 

125  @  135 

125  ®  140 

115  g  125 

75  @  85 

80  ®    90 

80  @  95 

85  @   105 

Pulled  Wools. 

The  demand  for  fine  wools  has  continued  through  this  quarter  and  has 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  puller  has  operq,ted  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
pelts  have  ruled  high  and  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  market  his  lower  grades 
of  wool.  High  B  Supers  have  sold  fairly  well  and  with  little  fluctuation,  but 
inferior  B's  and  C  Supers  have  dragged  and  accumulated.  Concessions  in 
price  seem  to  have  no  effect  in  moving  coarse  wools,  while  the  popular  call 
for  fine-wooled  fabrics  continues. 

The  month  of  February  was  the  dullest  one  of  the  quarter.  A  slight 
improvement  in  trade  was  reported  by  dealers  in  the  closing  week  of  March. 

W.   A.   Blanchakd. 
Boston,  March  31,  1920. 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,   CIRCULA- 
TION.   ETC..    REQUIRED   BY   THE    ACT   OF   CONGRESS 
OF   AUGUST  24,    1912. 

Of  Bulletin  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Wool  ^Manufacturers 
published  quarterly,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  April,  1920. 

State   of   Mass.\chusetts  \ 
Co TNT Y  OF  Suffolk  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Paul  T.  Clierington,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  tlie  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are  : 

Publisher,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  50  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Editor,   Paul  T.  Cherixgton,  Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool 

Manufacturers. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  : 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion without  capital  stock,  three  principal  officers  being:  President, 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  North  Billerica,  Mass. ;  Vice-Presidents^  William 
M.  Wood.  Boston,  Mass.;  George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland.  O.; 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 
Paul  T.  Cherington,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  liulders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are   (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  : 

There  are  no  stockholders  or  bondholders,  mortgagees  or  other  security 
holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during 

the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  March,  1920. 
(seal)  William  R.  Burke. 

(My  commission  expires  January  16,  1925.  )■ 


CHARLES    H.    HARDING. 
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CHARLES  H.  HARDING,  VETERAN  WOOL  MANU- 
FACTURER. 

When  Charles  H.  Harding  of  Philadelphia  died  on  June 
14  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  after  a  long  illness,  the  wool 
manufacture  of  Pennsylvania  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  influential  factors,  and  the  National  Association  a  veteran 
member,  and  an  honored  former  President.  Mr.  Harding, 
like  so  many  of  our  successful  business  and  professional  men, 
was  born  (September  10,  1842),  in  the  country,  where  as  a 
boy  he  worked  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Jesse  Harding,  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. After  his  discharge  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School  at  Millersville,  near  Lancaster,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1866  and  teaching  mathematics  there  for  the  next  four 
years. 

In  1872  Mr.  Harding  became  identified  first  as  bookkeeper, 
and  later  as  wool  buyer  with  Fiss,  Banes,  Erben  &  Company, 
who  operated  the  Fairmount  Worsted  Mills  in  Tacony  until 
the  firm  was  dissolved  in  1883,  at  which  time  the  partnership 
of  Erben,  Search  &  Company  was  formed,  Mr.  Harding  and 
Walter  Erben  then  becoming  members  of  the  firm.  The  mills 
were  thus  operated  until  1894  when  the  firm  became  Erben, 
Harding  &  Company,  Theodore  C.  Search  retiring  and  W.  J. 
Banes  entering.  This  partnership  continued  until  1901  when 
the  Erben-Harding  Company  was  incorporated,  Mr.  Harding 
becoming  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and  continuing  as 
such  until  July  19,  1919,  when  failing  health  compelled  his 
retirement.    Had  he  lived  until  August  1,  1920,  Mr.  Harding 
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and  ]\lr.  Walter  Erben,  President  of  the  Companj-,  would 
have  been  associated  in  business  for  48  years,  both  having 
been  emplo^-ed  by  the  old  firm  of  Fiss,  Banes,  Erben  &  Com- 
pany in  1872. 

During  his  long  and  active  connection  with  the  wool  manu- 
facture— which  covered  a  span  of  more  than  forty-seven 
years — Mr.  Harding  was  an  important  factor  in  the  industry. 
In  presenting  the  cause  to  the  country  and  before  Congres- 
sional Committees  his  pen  was  active  and  his  voice  frequently 
heard.  In  the  councils  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  in  which  he  was  prominent  for  many  years, 
his  influence  was  deeply  felt  and  his  opinion  was  always 
respected.  In  1894  he  was  chosen  a  Vice  President,  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  C.  Search,  his  former  partner,  who  the 
previous  year  had  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Erben,  Search 
&  Company.  In  1900  he  was  elected  President,  the  first 
man  not  a  New  Englander  to  hold  that  important  position, 
continuing  in  that  office  until  1904  when  he  voluntarily 
retired  because  of  pressure  of  business  interests.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1904,  after  having  taken  part  in  the  Washington  con- 
ference with  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers,  Mr.  Harding  made  the  long  trip  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  speak  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  on  "Matters  of  Mutual  Interest  to  Wool 
Growers  and  Wool  Manufacturers,"  since  he  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  avooI,  and  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  coun- 
try's clip  brought  to  market  in  a  condition  approximating 
that  of  wools  produced  in  Australia  and  other  countries. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  Mr.  Harding  was 
made  a  Vice-President  for  the  second  time  and  continued  to 
serve  until  the  48th  annual  meeting  on  Februarj^  5,  1913, 
when  he  declined  re-election,  believing  that  veterans  should 
give  way  to  the  younger  men  who  had  proven  their  merit,  and 
stating  that  though  he  was  withdrawing  from  active  work  his 
interest  would  remain  unchanged,  and  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  he  was  retiring.  Accepting  his  resignation  the 
Association  recorded  its  "admiration  for  the  informed  and 
zealous  service  which  Mr.  Harding  has  rendered  for  many 
years  to  the  wool  manufacture  of  America  during  part  of 
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this  time  as  the  honorable  President  of  the  Association  and  al- 
ways a  most  active  factor  in  its  important  affairs,"  and  re- 
solved "that  the  conspicuous  ability  of  Mr.  Harding  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  his  breadth  of  view  and  his  constant  readi- 
ness to  champion  the  larger  interests  of  the  industry  entitle 
him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  friends  of  this  Association 
and  of  all  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  and  its  allied 
callings  in  the  United  States." 

In  1918,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  a  director,  he 
was  elected  the  eleventh  president  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  bank  in  this  country, 
having  been  chartered  by  Congress  in  1781.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded only  recently,  because  of  his  long  illness,  by  Mr.  E. 
Pusey  Passmore.  Mr,  Harding  was  also  a  director  in  the 
Land  Title  and  Trust  Company,  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  the  pioneer  textile  school  in 
this  country,  is  a  part. 

Mr.  Harding  married  Miss  Alice  Thomas  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  who  died  in  1915.  Surviving  him  are  two  daughters, 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Harding,  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Morice,  and  two 
sons,  Arthur  S.  Harding,  Vice  President,  and  Fred  L.  Hard- 
ing, Treasurer  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company. 

Mr.  Harding  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  indomitable  per- 
severance, high  character,  and  unblemished  reputation,  a 
credit  to  the  industry,  his  native  state,  and  to  the  country.  A 
man  of  high  ideals,  he  put  those  ideals  into  practice  in  his 
daily  business  and  private  life.  Not  only  in  business  circles 
will  he  be  sorely  missed  but  also  as  a  citizen  who  gave  his  best 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
In  life  he  was  honored,  respected,  and  loved,  and  in  death 
he  is  mourned  by  many  who  admired  his  sterling  Christian 
character  and  lovable  qualities,  and  were  proud  to  call  him 
friend. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SHEEP  AND 
WOOL  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA  IN  ITS  "TRUTH  IN 
FABRIC"  PROPAGANDA  QUESTIONED. 

SOME  OF  THE  INACCURACIES  ANSWERED  WITH 

AUTHENTIC  FIGURES. 

By  Paui-  T.  CirERixGTON,  Secretary. 

The  National  Sheep  and  ^^'o(1l  Bureau  of  America  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sheep  raising  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  engaged  at  present  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  French-Capper  l)ill  for  tlie  com- 
pulsory^ branding  of  every  yard  of  wool  fabric  to  show  its 
tiber  content.  Recently  it  issued  a  statement,  widely  printed 
in  the  daily  and  trade  papers,  quoting  many  statistics  with 
su(;h  astonishing  inaccuracies  that  they  are  beyond  explana- 
tion. 

The  first  statement  put  out  in  the  present  series  was  a  news 
item  circulated  late  in  April  through  the  public  press.  The 
following-  paragraph  selected  from  it  shows  its  general  tenor : 

"  'The  Interests'  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  'Truth  in 
Fabric '  bill  '  from  being  reported  out  of  committee.  '  The 
Interests'  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  wdiat  proportion  of 
their  clothing  consists  of  virgin  wool  and  what  proportion 
of  shoddy  (reworked  W'Ool).  Remember,  'The  Interests'  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  the  pure  food  bills  for  twenty-six  years. 
'The  Interests'  are  fighting  the  McNary  Shoe-Marking  bill 
today." 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  this  paragraph  reveals  not  only  its 
inaccuracy,  but  also  its  unfair  attitude. 

A   SECOND  INACCURATE  STATEMENT. 

This  statement  apparently  overreached  and  did  not  attract 
much  attention.  It  was  followed  by  a  second  one  late  in  June 
which  was  so  full  of  detailed  figures  that  it  was  given  wide 
])ul)licity.     The   statement   in  full   follows: 
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News  Item, 

National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America, 
Office  of  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary, 
No.  29  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  June. — Half  a  billion  pounds  of  shoddy  were 
thrown  on  the  American  clothing  market  in  1919,  while  a 
billion  pounds  of  unmanufactured,  virgin  wool  were  accumu- 
lating in  the  storehouses.  Shoddy  is  made  of  woolen  rags,  re- 
spun  perhaps  as  often  as  eight  times.  It  is  usually  woven  with 
a  small  percentage  of  virgin  wool  to  stick  the  broken  fibres 
together.  Of  the  620,000,000  yards  of  ''All  wool"  cloth  pro- 
duced by  the  nation's  mills,  the  amount  of  shoddy  used  would 
have  produced  380,000,000  yards,  if  straight  shoddy  cloth  had 
been  turned  out.  Mixed  with  a  little  new  wool,  it  entered  into 
the  composition  of  a  vastly  greater  yardage.  In  the  same 
period,  tlie  amount  of  new  wool  used  would  have  produced 
240,000,000  yards  of  virgin  w^ool  cloth,  if  it  had  not  been 
adulterated  wdth  shoddy. 

These  statistics  were  made  public  today  by  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  No.  29  South  La  Salle 
Street,  which  is  organizing  the  sheep,  farm,  and  business 
interests  of  the  country  behind  the  French-Capper  Truth 
in  Fabric  bill.  This  l)ill  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress  at 
adjournment.  It  is  designed  to  compel  manufacturers  to 
stamp  their  cloth  with  the  percentages  of  virgin  wool  and 
of  shoddy  it  contains.  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau,  said : 

"Last  year,  as  never  before,  the  shoddy  interests  succeeded 
in  foisting  their  goods  on  the  public.  Only  600,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool  in  its  natural  state,  or  300,000,000  lbs.  of  cleaned 
wool,  were  converted  into  cloth.  Most  of  this  amount  was 
mixed  with  shoddy  to  make  it  stick  together.  If  the  entire 
300,000,000  lbs.  had  been  made  into  pure  virgin  wool  cloth, 
it  would  have  provided  only  240,000,000  vards,  as  against 
the  380,000,000  vards  of  shoddy  goods. 

,  "It  would  have  taken  1,550,000,000  lbs.  of  virgin  wool  to 
have  made  the  entire  620,000,000  yards  of  'all  wool'  cloth 
turned  out  by  our  mills.  But  the  entire  amount  need  not 
have  been  made  of  virgin  wool.  There  should  have  been 
virgin  wool  cloth  for  those  who  could  afford  it  and  shoddy 
for  thinner  purses.  That  would  have  provided  for  fair  com- 
petition between  virgin  wool  cloth  and  shoddy  and  for  a  fair 
range  of  prices.  Instead,  through  the  lack  of  stamping,  shod- 
dies were  sold  as  'all  wool'  and  the  public,  accepting  'all  wool' 
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to  mean  virgin  wool,  was  denied  tlie  rij>-ht  of  choice  and  the 
benefit  of  a  range  of  prices. 

•"Today,  the  stores  are  filled  with  shoddy  clothing  and  a 
billion  lbs.  of  virgin  wool  fill  the  storehouses.  The  shoddy 
interests  have  become  so  thoroughly  intrenched  through  the 
right  of  their  product  to  masquerade  as  'new  wool'  under  the 
popular  term,  'all  wool'  that  they  have  been  able  to  create 
in  their  own  interest  an  artificial  over-supply  of  virgin  wool. 

"In  spite  of  this  billion  lbs.  in  the  storehouses,  the  world 
produces  a  third  less  wool  annually  than  it  needs  and  the  de- 
mand for  new  wool  is  as  great  as  ever.  The  shoddy  manufac- 
turers have  simply  thrown  themselves  between  the  public 
with  its  demand  for  virgin  wool  and  the  sheep  men  with  their 
supply. 

"As  a  result,  the  wool-growers  are  being  forced  into  in- 
solvency. To  save  those  of  the  West  from  immediate  ruin, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  authorized  the  San  Francisco 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  advance  money  to  help  them  carrj' 
their  unsold  clips.  However,  this  aid  affords  only  temporary 
relief.  The  farmers  and  sheep  men  must  have  permanent 
relief  from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  rag-pickers. 

"That  billion  pounds  of  unmanufactured,  virgin  wool  in 
the  storehouses,  kept  from  the  public  which  wants  and  needs 
it  by  the  legal  right  of  manufacturers  to  use  unidentified 
shoddy  in  their  'all  wool'  cloth,  threatens  the  annihilation  of 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
voter  to  get  behind  the  French-Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  bill 
and  see  that  it  is  enacted  into  law  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Between  enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  Truth  in 
Fabric  law,  the  wool-growers  may  be  able  to  recover  some 
of  this  spring's  losses  at  next  spring's  clip." 

While  loaning  the  sheep  men  money  to  withstand  the  rag- 
pickers' competition,  the  United  States  Government  is  doing 
more  than  any  other  single  agency  to  swell  the  rag-pickers' 
income.  In  the  supplement  to  "Commerce  Reports,"  issued 
April  20,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  reports  under  the 
caption,  "Army  Garments  Salvaged": 

"The  number  of  garments  received  at  Dewsbury  (Great 
Britain)  each  Aveek  is  about  200,000  and  the  estimated  total 
since  the  depot  was  established  is  no  less  than  150,000,000, 
weighing  about  44,000  tons.  .  .  .  Those  that  are  too  dilapi- 
dated for  further  wear  are  classified,  blended  and  sold  as 
woolen  rags  to  shoddy  and  cloth  manufacturers  to  be  pulled 
into  fibre  and  re-niade  into  cloth,  principally  for  the  civilian 
trade." 
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A  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  GREENE. 

Under  date  of  July  8  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  a  letter  and  statement  in  reply  to  this  document.  These 
were  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  statement  put  out  over 
your  signature  a  few  days  ago  concerning  the  volume  of  the 
reworked  wool  business  and  its  effect  on  the  sale  of  new  wool. 

The  interest  of  this  Association  in  the  efforts  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  raising  of  wool  in  this  country  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times.  As  the  only  available  market  for 
wools  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  American  wool  manu- 
facturing industry  feels  that  it  is  vitally  concerned  in  this 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  astonishment,  therefore,  to 
read  from  your  organization  a  statement  so  manifestly  calcu- 
lated to  dishearten  any  wool  grower. 

My  chief  purpose  in  writing  to  you,  however,  is  not  to 
criticize  your  policy  in  thus  adding  to  the  discouragement  of 
the  sheep  raiser.  I  am  concerned  more  especiall}^  that  in  doing 
this  you  should  have  resorted  to  so  many  statements  which  are 
completly  untrue.  Some  of  the  most  serious  of  the  discrepan- 
cies between  your  assertions  and  the  accepted  facts  of  the 
case,  I  am  pointing  out  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

In  justice  to  the  cause  for  which  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau  was  formed  to  serve,  I  believe  you  ought  to 
make  full  correction  of  the  errors  to  which  you  have  given 
such  wide  publicity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Paul  T.  Cherington, 

Secretary. 

the  wool  bureau's  statements  answered. 

Statement  No.  1 : 

"Half  a  billion  pounds  of  shoddy  were  thrown  on  the  Amer- 
ican clothing  market  in  1919.  "■ 

The  statement  is  extremely  vague.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
''shoddy"  as  the  term  is  here  used  means  fabrics  made  of 
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reAvorked  stock  or  whether  it  means  stock  itself.  The  context 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  Avas  the  intention.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  the  expression  ' '  thrown  on  the  American  clothing 
market"  is  obviously  inaccurate.  Assuming,  however,  that 
what  is  meant  by  the  statement  is  that  500,000,000  pounds  of 
reAvorked  wool  stock  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  fabrics  in  1919,  the  statement  is  so  extravagant  that 
it  is  incredible  that  anyone  could  put  it  out  seriously. 

W^HERE   DID    MR.    GREENE   GET  HIS   FIGURES? 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  showing  the  actual  production 
of  reAvorked  stock  in  1919.  The  latest  estimate  prepared  in 
detail  bj^  any  government  department  Avas  that  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  the  fall  of  1918.  At  that  time  it  was 
estimated  that  176,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  and  garnetted 
stock  were  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year.  Allowing 
for  a  moderate  increase,  a  credible  estimate  for  1919  produc- 
tion AA'ould,  therefore,  be  180,000,000  pounds.  During  the 
calendar  year  1919  the  United  States  imports  for  consumption 
of  reworked  wool  stock  were  3,800,000  pounds,  making  a  total 
produced  and  imported  of  183,800,000  pounds. 

THE   bureau's  FIGURES   OF   REAVORKED   STOCK  GREATLY 
MAGNIFIED. 

At  the  utmost,  therefore,  rcAA-orked  stock  consumed  in  the 
year  1919  could  not  by  any  chance  hawc  been  more  than  about 
one-third  of  the  figure  put  out  by  the  National  Sheep  and 
"Wool  Bureau.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  this  in- 
cludes reAvorked  stock  used  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  fabrics  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstery, 
horse  blankets,  carriage  cloth,  carriage  robes,  and  other  fabrics 
not  used  for  clothing.  There  is  every  probability  that  even 
this  figure  is  larger  than  Avill  be  shown  by  the  census  returns 
when  they  are  complete.  The  combined  weight  of  rags,  clips, 
reworked  fiber,  and  merino  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  sorts  of  AA'oolen  goods  and  AA'orsted  goods  in  the  census 
year  1914  Avas  86,000,000  pounds.     The  character  of  fabrics 
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has  changed  comparatively  little  during  the  intervening  years 
and  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  actual  amount  of 
this  stock  used  in  1919  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  used 
in  1914. 

Statement  No,  2: 

"A  billion  pounds  of  unmanufactured  virgin  wool  were 
accumulating  in  the  storehouses." 

On  December  31,  1919  there  were  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers, wool  dealers,  and  the  Government  a  combined  total 
of  375,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  59,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  34,000,000 
pounds  of  pulled  wool,  19,000,000  pounds  of  tops,  and  11,000,- 
000  pounds  of  noils.  Converting  tops,  noils,  scoured,  and 
pulled  wool  to  a  grease  wool  basis,  the  total  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers.  Government,  and  merchants  was 
slightly  over  600,000,000  pounds,  of  which  one-fifth  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  while  the  remainder  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  manufacturers  and  wool  merchants. 

THE  bureau's  statement  OF  WOOL  STOCKS  EQUALLY 
UNRELIABLE. 

It  should  be  observed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
total  amount  of  wool  in  all  hands  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  was  not  much  over  one-half  of  the  quantity  set  forth 
in  the  statement.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  out 
of  this  a  very  substantial  amount  was  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers and,  therefore,  could  not  be  regarded  as  having 
accumulated  in  the  market.  These  stocks  were  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  normal  and  showed  a,  reduction  of  over  100,000,- 
000  pounds  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  One 
other  point  of  great  importance  in  connection  ^vith  this  state- 
ment is  the  character  of  the  wools  in  these  accumulated  stocks. 
The  heavy  stocks  were  all  in  coarse  wools.  The  greater  part 
of  the  government  holdings  were  wools  of  this  character,  and 
the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  predominantly  coarse  wools  of  the  type  for  which  there 
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was  no  public  demand.  The  dealers  had  bought  them  and 
were  assuming  all  the  risk  of  storing  and  keeping  them.  These 
wools  the  manufacturers  would  have  been  glad  to  use,  if 
the  public  had  shown  any  willingness  to  purchase  the  fabrics 
which  could  be  made  from  them.  It  is  entirely  unjust  and 
untrue  to  make  the  sweeping  statement  that  wools  were  accu- 
mulating in  storage  with  the  inference  that  it  was  the  use  of 
reworked  stock  which  was  causing  the  accumulation. 

Statement  No.  3 : 

"Shoddy  is  made  of  woolen  rags,  respun  perhaps  as  often 
as  eight  times.  It  is  usually  woven  with  a  small  percentage 
of  virgin  wool  to  stick  the  broken  fibers  together." 

ANOTHER   INACCURATE   AND    RIDICULOUS    STATEMENT. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  details  of  wool  manufacture, 
this  statement  is  absolutely  ridiculous  as  well  as  completely 
inaccurate.  In  the  first  place,  shoddy  is  only  one  of  several 
types  of  reworked  avooI  stock.  In  the  second  place,  reworked 
wool  stock  is  made  of  tailors'  clippings,  garnetted  yam  and 
similar  unworn  woven  and  knitted  materials,  as  well  as  of 
used  garments  or  other  fabrics  containing  useful  fiber.  In 
the  third  place  reworked  stock  is  not  spun ;  it  is  merely  fiber. 
Yarns  are  spun  from  it,  but  reworked  stock  is  not  a  spun 
material.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  statement  "as  often  as 
eight  times"  carries  a  wholly  false  impression.  Reworked 
stock,  like  new  wool  stock,  can  be  bought  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  qualities,  and  ordinarily  its  working  properties  have  a  per- 
fectly direct  relation  to  the  price  paid  for  them.  For  a  very 
low  i)rice  a  very  inferior  grade  of  reworked  stock  may  be 
bought,  and  for  a  high  price,  good  stock  can  be  purchased. 
It  would  be  as  unfair  to  condemn  new  wool  on  the  ground 
tliat  a  sheep  had  been  dragging  it  around  over  the  country 
and  sleeping  in  it  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  reworked  stock 
because  it  had  been  used  in  a  fabric  previously. 

Finally,  the  statement  about  the  use  of  virgin  wool  to  stick 
the  broken  fibers  together  is  also  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Reworked  stock  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wors- 
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teds,  and  at  the  present  time  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  clothing  fabrics  made  in  the  United  States  are  worsteds. 
It  folloAvs  inevitably  that  all  of  the  reworked  stock  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  as  distinct  from  worsteds,  and 
yet  no  one  could  possibly  condemn  woolens  as  a  group  when 
compared  with  worsteds  either  on  the  basis  of  wearing  proper- 
ties or  appearance.  In  the  case  of  worsteds  the  statement 
made,  of  course,  does  not  apply  at  all.  In  the  case  of  woolens, 
it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

Statement  No.  4 : 

"620,000,000  Yards  of  all  wool  cloth  produced  by  the  na- 
tion's mills." 

FIGURES  QUOTED  ABE  NEITHER  OFFICIAL   NOR  AUTHENTIC. 

Presumably  this  figure  covers  the  year  1919,  as  do  the 
other  figures  quoted.  The  official  census  figures  have  not  yet 
been  issued  so  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  where 
the  figures  came  from.  In  the  census  year  1914  the  total 
output  of  all  wool  woven  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  blan- 
kets, horse  blankets,  carriage  cloth,  carriage  robes,  etc.,  was 
323,000,000  square  yards.  Assuming  that  the  statement  given 
means  square  yards  instead  of  linear  yards,  the  figures  are 
nearly  double  the  total  for  the  census  year  1914.  Such  an 
increase  in  production  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  The  num- 
ber of  woolen  cards,  worsted  combs,  and  looms  working  on 
wool  goods  has  shown  an  increase  of  not  much  over  three 
per  cent,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the  output  for 
approximately  the  same  quantity  of  machinery  could  have 
shown  such  an  increase  during  the  five-year  period.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  spring 
of  1919  most  of  the  larger  mills  were  more  or  less  completely 
closed,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  total  yardage  produced 
in  1919  proves  to  have  been  much  in  excess  of  that  for  1914, 
if  it  was  as  great. 

]\Iost  of  the  remaining  statements  in  the  News  Item  under 
consideration  were  based  on  these  figures.  To  them  the  same 
answer  can  be  made  that  is  made  to  these — they  cannot  be 
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true.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  greater  discouragement  to  the 
revival  of  the  American  sheep  industry  could  be  spread  among 
■wool  growers  than  by  the  circulation  of  such  statements  as 
these. 

MR.  Greene's  reply. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Greene's  reply,  dated  July 
10,  1920 : 

2Iy  dear  Mr.  Cherington : 

Thank  you  for  your  illuminating  statement  and  your  letter 
of  constructive  criticism?  I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  recall 
your  statement  from  the  newspapers  with  all  its  implied  sug- 
gestions against  the  honor  of  your  members! 

Can  it  be  that  your  once  justly  extolled  organization  has 
come  out  in  the  public  prints  as  squarely  for  the  use  of 
unidentified  wool  substitutes  in  ''all  wool"  cloth? 

I  notice  that  your  statistical  department  has  been  sleeping 
since  1914  and  now,  that  you  would  light  your  lamp,  you  have 
no  oil ! 

Your  statement  doesn't  afford  much  nutriment  to  the  dis- 
couraged and  "busted"  sheep  men.  You  say  in  substance, 
as  the  official  mouthpiece  of  your  organization,  that  the 
manufacturers  have  little  wool  and  that  they  don't  intend 
to  buy  any  wool  because  they  don't  believe  that  there  is  any 
wool  to  buy. 

That  "s  the  same  as  saying  that  your  members  intend  to 
keep  on  using  unidentified  wool  substitutes  in  "all  wool" 
cloth ! 

Your  statement  doesn't  afford  much  nutriment  to  the  rest- 
less and  angry  pul)lie,  Avhich  the  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  robbing  by  foisting  upon  it  unidentified  wool  substitutes, 
masquerading  as  virgin  wool  under  the  popular,  and  popularly 
misunderstood,  term,  "all  wool."  You  tell  the  public  that 
the  manufacturers  have  on  hand  no  wool  and  can  get  no 
wool  l)ut  coarse  wool  and  that  nobody  wants  coarse  wool. 

TJiat's  the  same  as  saying  that  your  members  intend  to 
keep  on  using  unidentified  wool  substitutes  in  "all  wool" 
cloth ! 

Be  frank,  my  dear  o])ponent — at  least  with  me — and  admit 
that  you  represent  certain  textile  interests  who  are  making 
more  money  through  the  use  of  wool  substitutes  in  "all  wool" 
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cloth  than  they  could  through  the  use  of  virgin  wool  and  that 
these  interests  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  French-Capper 
Truth  in  Fabric  bill,  because  it  would  force  them  to  stamp 
their  cloth  with  its  content  of  virgin  wool  and  of  virgin  wool 
substitutes.  No  highwayman  wants  the  searchlight  of  pub- 
licity turned  upon  him,  or  his  work. 

But,  be  warned !  Kags  have  gone  up  800  per  cent  and  the 
National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers— 300  mem- 
bers strong — are  fully  awake  to  the  most  modern  methods  of 
money-making'.  Soon,  your  members  will  find  that  virgin 
wool  is  cheaper  for  the  manufacturers  of  cloth  than  old  rags ! 
Then,  you'll  be  sending  out  statements  that  they  "use  only 
virgin  wool  in  all  cloths!"  But  the  people — the  people  whom 
you  have  been  feeding  with  such  somniferous  concoctions  as 
the  statement  Avhich  I  received  from  you  today — what  will 
the  Lotos-eaters  say,  when  you  try  to  arouse  them?  Will  they 
not  demand  where  3'ou  got  the  virgin  wool — when  you  said 
there  wasn't  any — and  why  your  members  have  abandoned 
the  use  of  wool  substitutes,  when  they  were  so  much  better 
than  the  coarse  wool  that  nobody  wanted  after  some  careless 
sheep  bad  been  dragging  it  around  the  country  for  a  year? 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   Howard  E.  Greene, 
Secretary. 

A  THIRD  STATEMENT  BY  THE  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Greene's  reply  instead  of  being  a  justification  of  his 
former  statements  contains  still  further  misrepresentation. 

In  the  meantime,  under  date  of  July  3,  the  Bureau  put 
out  a  new  bulletin  in  which  the  ground  was  taken  that  just 
as  the  European  War  was  due  to  remote  causes  back  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince,  so  the  present 
slump  in  the  wool  market  is  due  to  the  insidious  and  long 
continued  stifling  of  the  sheep  industry  by  the  use  of  re- 
Avorked  stock. 

This  statement,  like  the  first,  has  not  been  given  much  pub- 
licity. It  has  not  even  the  appearance  of  credibility.  The 
facts  available  for  refutation  of  the  statements  in  this  bulletin 
are  too  numerous  to  justify  assembling  them  here  in  full,  but 
a  few  of  them  follow: 
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Statement  No.  1 : 

"The  real  cause  of  the  World  War,  as  everybody  knows, 
lay  much  deeper  than  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  Duke,  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  crisis  which  has  overtaken  the  wool  grow- 
ers is  the  pernicious  and  abominable  practice  of  selling  shoddy 
as  A^irgin  wool." 

This  statement  clearly  creates  the  impression  that  reworked 
wool  is  being  used  to  supplant  new  wool  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  to  an  alarming  extent.  What  are  the  facts?  Of 
American  clothing  fabrics  manufactured  (the  latest  available 
census  figures)  approximately  300  million  square  yards  were 
worsteds,  in  the  making  of  which  little  or  no  reworked  stock 
could  have  been  used.  Approximately  200  million  square  yards 
were  woolens  and  of  these  some  were  made  without  the  use 
of  rcAvorked  stock.  Reworked  wool  is  wool  and  is  better  than 
any  other  material  that  can  be  used  to  piece  out  the  inadequate 
wool  supph".  The  same  census  shows  that  for  all  purposes 
the  woolen  and  Avorsted  industries  used  86  million  pounds  of 
reworked  stock  and  590  million  pounds  of  new  wool  stock. 
Some  very  fine  fabrics  contain  reworked  stock  and  some  poor 
fabrics  can  be  made  of  all  new  wool  to  meet  a  low  price.  The 
practice  of  blending  reworked  stock  with  new  wool  has  been 
common  for  over  a  century.  It  has  been  regarded  hitherto 
as  a  valuable  means  of  supplementing  the  world's  supply 
of  clothing  fibers.  Instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  the  wool  market,  the  use  of  reworked  stock  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  will  be  seen  in  later  paragraphs  to 
have  been  incapable  of  having  had  any  appreciable  effect 
compared  with  other  influences. 

Statement  No.  2 : 

"Shooting  the  Austrian  Grand  Duke  merely  climaxed  and 
culminated  a  condition  that  had  been' fomenting  for  years, 
and  the  temporary  cessation  of  buying  in  the  cloth  and  cloth- 
ing trade  likewise  merely  culminated  the  'effect'  of  more  than 
a  billion  pounds  of  virgin  wool  accumulating  in  the  world's 
storehouses,  exclusive  of  the  clip  of  1920. 

"It  is  this  accumulation  of  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of 
unused  virgin  avooI  and  not  the  mere  temporary  cessation  of 
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buying-  which  has  already  caused  a  drop  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound,  or  more,  in  the  price  of  virgin  wool  and  which  has 
made  it  impossible  to  market  the  1920  clip,  except  at  ruinous 
prices." 

THE   REAL   CAUSES   FOR   THE   WORLD 'S    ACCUMULATION    OF    WOOL. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  stock  in  the  world's  markets  of 
more  than  a  billion  pounds.  In  discussing  the  wool  situation, 
Mallett's  Weekly  Wool  Chart  of  Bradford,  England,  for  July 
24,  1920,  said  that  the  total  stocks  of  government-owned 
Australasian  wool  cannot  be  much  below  three  million  bales 
(equivalent  to  about  one  billion  pounds).  Asia  Minor, 
Russia,  China,  and  South  Africa  have  had  their  ability 
to  move  wool  impeded  for  years,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  all  the  accumulated  surplus  had  been  moved 
by  a  curtailed  supply  of  ship  tonnage  and  manufactured  in 
a  year  and  a  half  by  a  universally  slowed  down  textile  in- 
dustry. The  Bureau  ought  to  know,  if  it  does  not,  that  most 
of  the  Belgian  and  many  of  the  French  mills  were  dis- 
mantled ;  that  much  of  the  German  and  Austrian  w^ool  manu- 
facturing equipment  has  been  for  several  years  deprived  of 
wool  from  usual  sources;  that  markets  for  fabrics  have  been 
eccentric,  demanding  only  those  made  of  fine  wool  and  that  in 
every  wool  manufacturing  country  except  Japan  the  demands 
of  labor  have  curtailed  operating  hours,  which  reduced  pro- 
portionately the  amount  of  wool  consumed  and  the  product 
turned  out  by  the  fewer  machines  in  operation.  These  are 
factors,  which  appear  likely  to  have  had  a  retarding  effect  on 
the  world's  wool  consumption.  Does  it  seem  probable  that 
compared  with  tlunn  the  mixture  of  reworked  wool  with  new 
wool  in  the  United  States  woolen  and  worsted  industries  in 
proportions  of  1  to  6.8  had  any  appreciable  effect  in  bringing 
about  an  accumulation  of  wool  stocks  in  the  "world's  ware- 
houses ? ' ' 

Statement  No.  3 : 

"But,  so  long  as  shoddy  is  permitted  to  be  sold  as  virgin 
wool,  textile  manufacturers  will  continue  to  use  shoddy  in- 
stead of  virgin  wool  and- virgin  wool  will  continue  to  accu- 
mulate and  the  price  of  rags  and  shoddy  will  be  forced  up. 
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while  the  price  of  virgin  wool  will  lie  held  clown  and,  when 
sonie  temporary  unfavorable  condition  develops,  virgin  wool 
will  he  unmarketable,  except  at  ruinous  prices  to  the 
growers." 

Manufacturers  use  reworked  stock  mainly  as  a  supplement 
to  new  wool.  There  are  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  recog- 
nized varieties  of  wool  in  commercial  use  in  the  American 
market  according  to  the  manufacturing  purposes  for  which  it 
is  bought.  For  some  of  these  purposes  reworked  stock  of  cer- 
tain types  is  well  adapted  and  there  it  is  used.  In  effect  what 
the  Bureau  apparently  urges  is  that  all  fabrics  made  of  any 
of  the  three  hundred  or  more  grades  of  new  wool,  regardless 
of  their  quality,  shall  be  branded  in  a  way  to  indicate  to  the 
public  mind  high  quality,  w^hile  all  fabrics,  regardless  of  quali- 
ty, Avhich  contain  reworked  stock  shall  be  stigmatized  by  be- 
ing branded  to  show  that  they  are  made  of  material  against 
which  a  public  prejudice  exists.  The  use  of  reworked  stock 
has  played  a  part  in  the  supply  of  materials  for  wool  textiles 
for  over  a  century.  Why  has  it  suddenl}^  become  such  a  drag 
on  the  sheep  industry?  If  reworked  stock  were  essentially 
different  from  new  wool  (as  oleomargarine  is  from  butter), 
or  if  all  of  the  many  kinds  of  new  avooI  were  better  than  any 
reworked  wool,  there  might  be  some  point  in  compulsory 
branding  to  designate  it.  But  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Statement  No.  4: 

"The  French-Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  bill,  now  before  both 
branches  of  Congress,  makes  it  compulsory  to  identify  shoddy 
and  would  not  only  remove  the  present  crisis,  but  would 
eliminate  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  such  a  condition." 

The  French-Capper  bill  could  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  world  conditions  which  make  wool  prices  except  as  it 
might  force  the  American  consumer  of  clothing  to  pay  an 
inflated  price  for  American  and  imported  wools.  If  this  took 
place,  the  natural  tendency  would  be  for  foreign  wools  to 
flow  into  this  market.     The  manufacturers  of  wool  fabrics 
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have  consistently"  opposed  compulsory  branding  of  fabrics, 
and  will  so  continue  to  do  so  long  as  the  information  given 
by  the  proposed  branding  can  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
properties  of  the  fabric.  They  have  opposed  this  bill  because 
they  foresee  with  certainty  that  it  must  increase  the  price  of 
fabrics  without  giving  to  the  consumer  any  compensating 
benefit. 

It  is  tlie  belief  for  which  this  Association  has  long  stood 
that  such  evils  as  exist  in  the  trade  in  the  misrepresentation 
of  fabrics  can  better  be  met  by  direct  attack,  as  is  provided 
by  the  Rogers  Bill,  H.  R.  13136,  based  on  the  British  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act.  This  bill  makes  misrepresentation  or 
misbranding  of  merchandise  a  misdemeanor  and  provides  a 
clear  cut  procedure  for  securing  conviction  and  a  scale  of 
adequate  punishment  in  the  form  of  fines  or  imprisonment  or 
both. 


Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  Bureau  has  issued 
another  lengthy  statement,  some  features  of  which  will  be 
discussed  and  answered  in  the  October  Bulletin. 
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THE  ''TRUTH  IN  FABRIC"  HEARINGS. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THK  TESTi:\I()NY  BEFORE  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CO.AIMITTKE  CONCERNING  THE  COMPULSORY 
BRANDING  OF  FABRICS. 

With  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  improbability 
of  its  being  reassembled  before  December,  1920,  the  agitation 
for  misbranding  legislation  and  particularly  the  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  so  called  "Truth  in  Fabric"  bills  passes  into  a 
new  stage.  It  is  understood  that  the  more  important  of  the 
misbranding  bills  will  retain  their  present  standing,  having 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  that  probably  the  same  sub-committee  which 
had  been  appointed  by  Chairman  Esch  to  consider  these  meas- 
ures, and  which  had  held  only  one  session  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  will  resume  consideration  of  them. 

The  report  of  the  hearings  on  these  bills  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  from  March 
19  to  March  31,  1920,  constitutes  a  useful  source  of  material 
on  this  subject.  As  is  customary  in  hearings  of  this  sort  a 
large  amount  of  useless  material  crept  in ;  but,  while  certain 
phases  of  misbranding  legislation  might  well  have  been  de- 
veloped to  greater  length,  the  presentation  of  the  case  pro 
and  con  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  branding  of  textiles  was 
quite  fully  covered. 

The  interest  of  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  is  centered  principally  on  the  French  bill.  In  the 
April  issue  of  this  Bulletin  the  full  text  of  this  bill  was 
printed.  In  brief  it  may  be  described  as  a  measure  making 
it  obligatory  to  stamp  on  every  yard  of  any  fabric  containing 
Avool  a  registry  number  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  per- 
centages of  new  wool,  reworked  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  which 
the  fabric  contains.  The  futility  and  costliness  of  such  a 
measure  are  so  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with  wool  manu- 
facture, that  it  seems  incredible  that  a  proposal  of  this  sort 
should  receive  serious  attention.    Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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this  long  dormant  agitation  could  liaA'e  been  revived,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  which  an  officer  of  a 
certain  avooI  manufacturing  corporation  has  developed  for 
an  advertising  campaign  in  which  he  exploits  his  firm  as 
being  a  maker  exclusively  of  what  are  designated  as  "virgin 
Avool"  fabrics. 

Any  wool  manufacturer  is  of  course  familiar  w'ith  the  fact 
that  worsteds  have  for  the  past  fifty  years  been  steadily  in- 
creasing their  percentage  in  the  total  output  of  clothing  fabrics 
of  the  country;  and  he  is  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  fabrics  the  use  of  reworked 
wools  is  virtually  impossible.  He  knoAvs,  furthermore,  that 
woolen  fabrics  have  preserved  their  high  quality  and  repu- 
tation, and  still  have  their  high  place  in  the  industry  and 
in  commerce,  notAvithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  class  of  fabrics  that  rcAA-orked  aa'ooI  is  employed. 
EA^ery  manufacturer  also  knoAA'S  that  the  Avearing  properties 
of  a  fabric  depend  upon  many  things  besides  the  character 
of  the  raAV  material  entering  into  it.  The  idea  that  anybody 
should  seriously  propose  to  set  up  the  fiber  content  alone  as 
a  basis  for  judging  quality  seems  so  Avholly  absurd  that  it  is 
quite  astonishing  to  find  an  officer  in  a  Avoolen  manufacturing 
corporation  urging  it.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  connected  Avitli  the  selling  end  of  the  business 
and  has  scant  knoAvledge  of  production.  Running  all  through 
the  hearings,  a  conspicuous  feature  is  the  layman's  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation  due  to  a  similar  lack  of  understanding 
some  of  the  essential  problems  of  fabric  making. 

DR.  Wilson's  excellent  overcoat. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  illustrating  this  developed 
when  -Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  wool  grow- 
ing industry  of  the  country,  was  presenting  his  testimony. 
The  following  excerpts  show  what  happened  : 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  wore  this  overcoat  [exhibitiiia]  this  inornin.i:  .iust 
as  an  illustration.  There  is  an  ovei-coat  tliat  was  made  L")  years 
ago.     I  have  worn  it  nearly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.    Is  that  all  vii-gin  wool? 
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Dr.  WiLsox.  It  is  all  wool.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  virgin 
wool  or  not.  That  coat  was  made  in  December,  1905.  It  is  too 
heavy  an  overcoat  to  wear  every  day. 

Mr.  WiNSLow.  A\'onld  you  say  that  there  was  no  shoddy  in  that 
coat? 

Dr.  WiLSOX.     I  would,  certainly. 

Mr.  Win  SLOW.     Is  that  a  matter  of  fact? 

Dr.  Wilson.  It  did  not  cost  me  anything  to  buy,  because  a  party 
I  outguessed  on  an  election  paid  $80  for  it.  I  was  to  get  the  best 
overcoat  1  could  buy.  I  have  not  had  a  single  thing  done  to  it, 
except  to  have  a  new  collar  put  on  it. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  can  tell  whether 
it  is  shoddy  or  not? 

Dr.  Wilson.     No. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.     You  have  had  it  for  15  years? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
shoddy  in  it.  Nobody  can  tell.  There  is  no  shoddy  as  good  as 
virgin  wool;  that  is,  made  over.     (Pp.  322-323.) 


Mr.  A.  A.  Whitman.  Dr.  Wilson  has  spoken  of  this  coat,  which 
he  says  has  given  him  such  excellent  wear.  I  understand  from  the 
experts  from  the  department  that  nobody  can  tell  whether  that  coat 
has  shoddy  in  it  or  not.  It  is  not  chemically  possible,  and  it  is  not 
definitely  possible  to  tell  by  microscopic  test.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  that  is  the  kind  of  cloth  in  which  shoddy  is  used,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  probability  is  that  shoddy  was  used  in  this  coat  without  my 
knowing  anything  about  it,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  cloth  in 
which  shoddy  is  used,  and  shoddy  can  be  used  in  that  kind  of  cloth 
to  produce  just  as  good  results  as  he  speaks  of.  At  the  same  time, 
cloth  of  that  kind  can  be  made  of  virgin  wool  without  producing 
anything  like  the  wear  that  this  coat  has.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
expression  from  Dr.  AVilson  as  to  whether  it  would  have  been  any 
benefit  to  him  in  buying  that  coat  if  it  had  a  mark  on  the  back  of 
it,  "40  per  cent  shoddy,"  we  will  say,  or  "100  per  cent  virgin  wool?" 

Dr.  Wilson.     I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Whitman.  At  any  rate,  would  you  have  chosen  it  if  yt)U  had 
depended  on  the  label? 

Dr.  Wilson.  If  I  had  depended  on  the  label  and  the  shoddy  had 
sold  at  a  proportionate  price,  I  would  have  taken  the  virgin  wool, 
and  if  the  virgin  wool  was  clearly  in  excess  of  the  shoddy.    (P.  332.) 


Dr.  Wilson.  The  amount  of  the  bad  wool  is  so  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  the  [good]   virgin  wool  that  you  could  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Whit.man.  I  must  differ  with  you.  It  is  not  infinitesimal. 
These  low-grade  cloths  are  made  of  low-grade  virgin  wool  fiber. 

Dr.  Wilson.     That  is  a  low-grade  cloth? 

]\Ir.  Whitj[an.  No;  that  looks  like  high-grade  cloth.  I  can  not 
say  anything  about  what  is  in  it  because  nobody  can  tell  to-day 
what  it  is.  and  it  might  .lust  as  well  be  made  with  shoddy  as  with- 
out shoddy.     I  can  tell  from  feeling  that  it  is  high-grade  cloth. 

Dr.  Wilson.  You  can  see  from  the  label  in  the  pocket  that  it 
was  made  in  1905. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes.  My  contention  is  that  if  the  cloth  is  marked 
]()()  i)er  cent  virgin  wool  that  in  itself  would  be  merely  a  false  guide 
to  you.  and  there  would  be  in  a  great  many  cases  a  contrary  judg- 
ment of  experts. 
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Dr.  Wilson.     That  is  what  they  call  a  melton? 

Mr.  Whitman.     Yes ;  one  of  the  cloths  that  shodU.v  goes  into. 

Dr.  Wilson.     That  coat  cost  $80.     I  did  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.     It  might  well  cost  that  and  still  contain  slioddy. 

Dr.  Wilson.     The  goods  are  not  sold  on  their  merits? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  finished  goods  sell  on  their  merit.  A  state- 
ment as  to  whether  it  is  virgin  wool  or  shoddy  is  absolutely  no 
guide.  .  .  .  You  can  manufacture  high-grade  cloth  out  of  com- 
paratively low-grade  virgin  wool,  if  you  use  a  proper  mixture  of 
the  coarser  grades  of  wool  for  strength.  The  soft  and  more  tender 
fibers  are  used  for  finish.  You  can  produce  a  very  high-grade  qual- 
ity to  be  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  still  the  cloth  in  itself  may  have 
no  wear  at  all.  It  may  be  made  for  durability ;  it  may  be  made  for 
style  and  for  the  particular  feel  that  is  desired.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  finished  material,  the  label  would  furnish  no  information. 
You  would  liave  to  know  the  construction  of  the  cloth,  its  weight 
and  character,  and  the  dilferent  details.     (Pp.  333-334.) 

Dr.  Wilson.  You  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  this  thing  has 
been  started,  it  has  been  in  Congress  for  several  years  off  and  on, 
but  it  lias  started  for  keeps.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  is  sometliing  wrong  with  the  fabric  trade.  Men  who  take 
and  put  up  tlie  pure  wool  and  sell  those  goods  in  competition  with 
tlie  shoddy  manufacturers  that  liave  not  good  business  morale,  they 
have  to  compete  with  those  and  why  they  should  be  here  objecting 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  would  affect  them  any  more 
than  this,  that  they  would  get  the  value  of  their  new  goods,  I  can 
not  understand. 

air.  F.  S.  Clark.  We  object  because  it  does  not  tell  the  consumer 
anything. 

Dr.  Wilson.  We  are  very  glad  that  you  will  take  such  good  care 
of  the  consumer,  because  we  are  consumers  ourselves,  but  we  are 
producers  just  the  same.  If  you  take  real  good  care  of  the  con- 
sumers we  will  all  be  satisfied.  It  does  not  tell  him  the  particular 
grade  of  virgin  wool,  but  it  tells  him  there  is  virgin  wool  in  it,  and 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  tliis  and  then  strengthen  the  bill,  put  in  a 
clause  that  no  wool,  virgin  or  otherwise,  of  less  than  a  certain 
stability  shall  be  woven  into  the  fabrics  that  are  to  be  worn  by  the 
people,  would  not  that  be  of  value? 

Mr.  Clabk.     Not  at  all.     (P.  331.)    ' 

Dr.  Wilson.  All  right.  I  do  not  want  you  to  cut  out  one  thing 
that  is  no  shoddy  that  is  the  result  of  cleaning  up  from  other  fiber 
that  is  as  good  as  the  original  virgin  wool  from  which  it  came. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Are  you  willing  to  couple  with  that  statement 
that  there  is  shoddy  better  than  some  virgin  wool? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Absolutely;  but  there  is  none  as  good  as  the  virgin 
wool  from  which  the  shoddy  came. 

Mr.  Clark.     We  agree  with  you.     (P.  331.) 

QUANTITY  OP  REWORKED  WOOL  COMPARATIVELY  SMALL. 

In  the  brief  prepared  by  a  committee  of  this  Association 
placed  before  the  committee  and  available  to  practically  every- 
one in  attendance  at  the  hearing,  there  was  reproduced  a  set 
of  figures  from  the  census  of  1914  making  clear  the  point 
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that  considerably  over  one-half  of  the  total  production  of  wool 
clothing  fabrics  -were  "worsteds,  and  that  the  total  consump- 
tion of  reworked  stock  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  in- 
dustries was  86,000,000  pounds  compared  with  the  total  of 
about  590,000,000  pounds  of  new  wool  stock.  These  figures 
were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions 
of  those  who  were  proposing  the  compulsory  branding  meas- 
ure, that  instead  of  attempting  to  readjust  their  views  they 
apparently  chose  to  ignore  the  facts. 

Very  early  in  the  hearings  it  became  evident  that  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  this  compulsory  branding  measure  was  to 
exempt  new  wool  from  what  was  described  as  a  "deadly  and 
unfair  competition  with  reworked  wool"  carried  on  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  as  consumers  of  fabric.  It  was  argued 
repeatedly  that  the  term  "all  wool"  was  deceptive,  in  that  it 
made  no  distinction  between  wool  fiber  which  had  not  been 
spun  and  woven  and  that  which  had  gone  through  these  pro- 
cesses. In  the  development  of  this  idea  there  was  Avithout 
exception  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  either  an  obscurity 
or  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  type  of  fabrics 
in  which  reworked  stock  is  used,  and  also  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  its  use.  Practically  all  of  these  witnesses  assumed  it 
to  be  true,  that  the  use  of  reworked  stock  was  an  appalling 
injustice  to  all  purchasers  of  wool  fabrics.  The  first  ex- 
pression given  to  this  view  was  the  following  paragraph  from 
Mr.  French's  testimony  when  he  presented  his  bill: 

These  people  are  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  reason  that 
they  should  not  be  humbugged  when  they  purchase  an  article,  for 
the  reason  that  they  should  know  the  contents  of  an  article  when 
they  purchase  it,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  being  charged  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  articles,  masquerading  imder  the  guise  of  wool,  and 
probably  all  wool,  in  fact,  but,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  ai'e  articles 
that  have  been  reworked  and  made  of  materials  worked  over  and 
over  again  and  that  compete  with  virgin-wool  articles  that  are  upon 
the  same  shelves  of  the  same  merchants  who  charge  prices  not  ma- 
terially different  in  many  cases.     (P.  29.) 

In  discussing  this  statement  members  of  the  committee 
made  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  French  and  brought  out  rather  a 
surprising  response : 

Mr.  .Tones.  It  Is  your  idea  that  by  enacting  this  bill  into  law  cov- 
ering these  things  to  be  branded  the  manufacturers  would  not  buy 
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this  other  material  and  exercise  this  conservation,  but  will  be  forced 
to  buy  virgin  wool? 

Mr.  French.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
manufacturer  will  buy  these  same  materials  and  virtually  continue 
this  same  conservation  of  the  discarded  materials  that  there  is  now, 
and  the  demand  of  the  world  is  such  that  it  must  continue.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  will  not  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
virgin  wool  price  for  the  shoddy  article.  And  you  can  to-day,  Mr. 
Jones,  purchase  enough  shoddy  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $2,  and 
you  can  purchase  enough  fine  wool  for  the  same  suit  for  .$S.  Your 
shoddy  suit  will  look  approximately  as  good  as  the  all-wool  suit  and 
will  cost  the  innocent  purchaser  approximately  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Is  anybody  using  all  virgin  wool  for  that  purpose 
now? 

Mr.  French.     There  are  certain  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Mekritt.     How  do  they  prosper? 

Mr.  B^RENCH.  They  are  prospering,  but  they  are  obliged  to  com- 
pete with  people  who  are  selling  goods  made  up  of  stuff  that  has 
been  reworked  over  and  over  again.     (P.  35.) 

Richard  H.  Lee,  Counsel  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  was  another  of  the  early  witnesses  who 
fell  into  the  same  line  of  erroneous  argument  due  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  associated  advertising  clubs  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  term  "all  wool," 
and  we  ai*e  absolutely  helpless  in  the  situation,  as  the  term  "all 
wool"  as  far  as  it  goes  is  truthful,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
term  "all  wool"  has  been  so  much  misused  throughout  America  that, 
though  perhaps  many  of  the  textile  manufacturers  will  not  agree 
with  me  now,  I  think  they  will  come  to  agree  sooner  or  later  that 
the  use  of  the  term  "all  wool"  has  worked  a  greater  harm  to  them 
than  to  the  public. 

Under  the  term  "all  wool"  there  is  no  distinction,  as  far  as  the 
product  on  the  merchant's  shelf  goes,  between  woolens  costing  $2 
a  yard  and  woolens  costing  .$12  a  yard.  They  are  both  all  wool. 
They  carry  about  tlie  same  weight.  One  appears  as  good  as  another, 
with  the  result  that  under  this  "all  wool"  term  the  $2  fabric  comes 
into  direct  competition  with  the  $12  a  yard. 

When  we  import  woolens  from  England  we  import  only  the  best. 
It  would  not  pay  to  import  the  cheaper  woolens,  and  by  reason  of 
that  fact  English  woolens  have  come  to  be  known  as  good  woolens, 
yet  I  dare  say  that  we  make  better  woolens  in  America  to-day  than 
England  ever  produced,  but  we  get  no  credit  for  our  better  merchan- 
dise because  our  best  woolens  are  sold  in  competition  with  our 
cheapest  woolens  under  the  general  term  "all  avooI."     (Pp.  206-207.) 

Alexander  Walker,  vice  president  of  the  Strong-Hewat 
Company,  manufacturers  of  w'oolen  fabrics  of  "virgin  wool," 
and  president  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of 
America,  which  is  said  to  have  draw^n  up  the  French  bill, 
was    questioned    by    Congressman    Winslow    concerning    the 
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amount  of  reworked  stock  now  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 
In  reply  he  made  some  statements  which  merit  the  critical 
scrutiny  of  avooI  manufacturers. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  If  60  pei-  cent  are  made  as  worsteds  and  are  all- 
virgin  wool,  simon-pure,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  remaining  40 
per  cent — which  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the  original,  if  my  mathe- 
matics are  right — are  all  wool,  not  made  of  virgin  wool,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  virgin-wool  cloth  business,  outside  of  worsteds,  has  not 
been  very  rapid,  has  it? 

Mr.  Walkkk.     That  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  explain 

Mr.  WiNsi.ow.    Would  that  not  be  a  mathematical   fact? 

Mr.  Walker.  No.;  they  use  the  substitute  because  in  our  business 
there  is  no  incentive  to  use  pure  virgin  wool.  There  is  no  incentive 
for  us  to  make  virgin-wool  fabrics.  The  only  question  the  trade 
ask  to-day — the  only  thing  they  want  to  know — is,  "Is  this  fabric 
all  wool,  and  what  is  the  price?"  They  know  they  can  get  away 
with  the  public  with  that  statement. 

During  hard  times  in  this  country — we  have  been  through  them  in 
the  woolen-numufacturing  business,  and  all  of  us  know  what  they 
are  in  our  business — what  happens?  A  manufacturer  is  forced  not 
to  compete  on  quality  but  on  price.  He  pushes  down  and  pushes 
down  the  price.  We  are  trying  to  get  out  a  fabric  that  is  cheaper 
than  Jones  makes.  We  use  more  shoddy.  The  man  next  door  wants 
to  get  out  a  cheaper  fabric  than  we  make,  and  he  uses  more  shoddy 
than  we  do,  and  he  gets  away  with  it ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  use 
more  and  more  shoddy,  and  what  happens?  It  promotes  bad  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country,  and  that  necessarily  reacts  on  the  sheep- 
man. Flop  goes  the  price  of  wool.  There  were  times  in  this  country 
when  wool  went  down  to  6  cents  with  a  protective  tariff  of  11  cents. 
It  went  down  to  6  cents  because  everyone  was  competing  on  the  basis 
of  price.     (Pp.  472-473.) 

MR.    BRIGGS    IGNORED    STATISTICAL    FACTS. 

In  a  prepared  statement  which,  apparently,  had  not  been 
readjusted  even  after  the  statistical  facts  of  the  situation  were 
put  before  the  committee,  George  D.  Briggs,  who  spoke  repre- 
senting the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  and  who  for 
the  past  few  months  has  been  serving  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  woolen  manufacturing  concern  engaged  in  exploiting 
the  term  *  *  virgin  wool, ' '  made  his  defence  of  the  term  ' '  virgin 
wool"  an  argument  for  the  necessity  for  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  new  wool  and  re-worked  w^ool,  and  for  the 
desirability  of  branding  the  fiber  contents  on  fabrics.  The 
following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Briggs'  testimony  make  clear 
his  line  of  argument : 

Mr.  Briggs. 

1.  That  the  interests  of  the  people  come  first. 

2.  That  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  must  be  protected, 
even  if  some  individual  or  group  must  be  inconvenienced. 
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3.  That  justice  to  all  groups  or  individuals  must  be  assured,  but 
that  no  group  or  individual  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  or  of 
any  other  group  or  individual,  gain  unfair  advantage  for  itself. 

The  unrevealed  presence  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool,  especially 
shoddy  in  cloth  and  clothes,  has  resulted  in  three  things : 

1.  In  depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  choose  between  virgin 
wool  and  substitutes  for  virgin  wool,  especially  shoddy. 

2.  In  depriving  the  purchaser  of  the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of 
substitutes — the  knowledge  which  is  the  purchaser's  only  protection 
against  those  who  would  charge  for  the  substitute  a  higher  price 
than  the  purchaser  would  pay  if  the  purchaser  knew  that  he  was 
buying  the  substitute. 

3.  In  establishing  a  condition  whereby  fabric  manufacturers  may 
divert  from  the  wool  grower  to  the  rag  and  shoddy  industries  the 
people's  demand  for  virgin  wool,  thereby  tending  to  force  up  the 
price  of  rags  and  shoddy  to  a  point  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  rags  and  shoddy,  and  to  the  people's  demands  for 
rags  and  shoddy,  at  the  same  time  tending  to  force  down  the  price 
of  virgin  wool  to  the  wool  grower  to  a  point  below  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  virgin  wool,  and  the  people's  needs  and  demand  for  virgin  wool. 
(Pp.  320-391.) 

In  addition  to  these  two  facts  just  stated,  the  further  fact  should 
be  noted,  namely,  that  it  is  not  in  place  of  the  cheapest  grades  of 
virgin  wool  that  the  better  grades  of  shoddy  are  used.  The  better 
grades  of  shoddy  are  frequently  used  in  fabrics  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser has  the  right  to  expect,  not  only  virgin  wool  but  choice  virgin 
wool. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  better  grades  of  shoddy  can  be 
made  into  fabrics  that  have  the  same  appearance  and  handle,  as 
fabrics  made  from  the  choicest  virgin  wool.  It  is  this  fact  that  affords 
the  temptation  to  procure  for  shoddy  a  higher  price  than  could  be 
procured  if  the  purchaser  were  permitted  to  know  that  the  fabrics 
contained  shoddy.     (P.  392.) 

The  coarser,  cheaper  grades  of  virgin  wool  may  be  made  into 
fabrics  that  are  more  serviceable  even  than  some  of  the  finer  wools. 
And  fabrics  made  from  these  cheaper,  coarser  grades  of  virgin  wool, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  are  infinitely  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  service,  than  are  fabrics  made  from  the  better  grades  of 
shoddy.  But  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  complaint  of 
difiiculty  in  selling  fabrics  made  from  the  better  grades  of  shoddy ; 
nor  has  there,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  been  complaint 
that  these  fabrics  made  from  the  better  grades  of  shoddy  can  not  be 
sold  at  a  good  price.  These  facts  emphasize  again  the  fallacy  of  the 
contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  truth  in  fabric  bill,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  fabric  being  known  to  be  virgin  wool,  could  in  any  appreci- 
able manner  place  the  people  in  danger  of  being  overcharged  for 
virgin  wool  fabrics.     (P.  394.) 

The  issue  and  the  purpose  of  the  truth  in  fabric  bill  is : 

a.  To  protect  the  people  against  those  who  would  deprive  them  of 
their  right  to  know  and  choose  between  substitutes — especially 
shoddy  and  virgin  wool. 

6.  To  protect  the  people  against  those  who  would  force  them  to 
buy  substitutes — especially  shoddy — against  their  will. 

c.  To  protect  the  people  against  those  who  would  procure  for  sub- 
stitutes for  virgin  wool — especially  shoddy — a  higher  price  than 
could  be  procured  if  the  people  knew  that  fabrics  contained  substi- 
tutes.    (P.  394.) 
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Mr.  Briggs  with  great  persistency,  throughout  his  testi- 
mony, clung  to  the  declaration  that  there  was  a  real  popular 
clamor  for  a  distinction  between  new  wool  and  reworked 
wool,  and  a  demand  for  some  concrete  statement  of  the  per- 
centage of  such  stock  used,  on  the  theory  so  often  expressed 
through  the  hearings  that  "the  public  has  a  right  to  know" 
the  contents  of  the  textiles  it  buys.  Mr.  Briggs  at  no  point 
in  his  testimony  gave  any  evidence  of  any  apprecition  of  the 
distance  w^hich  the  proposed  statement  of  fiber  percentage 
would  fall  short  of  satisfying  this  "right"  of  the  public 
whose  desires  he  voiced  wdth  such  assurance : 

Mr.  Bbiggs. 

I  would  invite  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

First,  That  the  growth  of  language  results  from  the  new  adapta- 
tion of  words  to  meet  the  need  for  a  precision  of  expression  that 
prevents  misunderstanding. 

Second.  The  term  "virgin  wool,"  like  the  term  "virgin  soil,"  or 
"virgin  forest,"  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

Third.  There  are  two  and  only  two  kinds  of  wool — shoddy;  that 
is  wool  that  has  previously  been  used  one  or  more  times  in  cloth ; 
and  virgin  wool,  that  is  wool  that  has  never  been  used. 

Fourth.  The  term  "all  wool"  may  be  truthfully  used  to  designate 
either  shoddy  or  virgin  wool,  but  the  people  do  not  even  suspicion 
that  the  term  "all  wool"  may  mean  shoddy. 

Fifth.  The  people's  misunderstanding  of  the  term  "all  wool"  has 
•resulted  in  shoddies  making  the  term  "all  wool"  an  alias  under  which 
shoddy  passes  as  virgin  wool. 

Sixth.  The  term  "virgin  wool"  is  the  most  hated  and  feared  term 
in  the  English  language  by  those  who  enjoy  an  advantage  by  the 
sale  of  shoddy  as  virgin  wool. 

Seventh.  The  rapidity  of  the  widespread  adoption  and  use  of  the 
words  ""virgin  wool"  by  those  who  desire  truthful  terms  that  can  not 
be  misunderstood,  is  abundant  proof  of  the  great  need  for  the  terra 
"virgin  wool"  which  is  the  only  term  that  prevents,  absolutely, 
possibility  of  mistakes  or  misunderstandings.     (Pp.  398-399.) 

Mr.  IMerbitt.  Mr.  Briggs,  you  differ  with  all  the  Government 
experts  who  have  been  here  who  say  that  the  information  pi'ovided 
for  in  the  French  bill  would  not  give  the  public  any  substantial  use- 
ful information? 

Mr.  Bkiggs.  Mr.  Merritt,  what  I  have  stated  and  what  I  repeat  is 
that  that  is  not  what  the  people  are  asking  for.  They  are  not  ask- 
ing in  this  case  any  more  than  they  asked  in  the  pure-food  laws ; 
that  you  shall  certify  quality  and  that  you  have  a  precedent  to  go 
by  in  the  pure-food  laws.  Now,  the  pure-food  laws  do  not  certify 
quality.  They  simply  tell  you  that  you  are  buying  squash  and  not 
turnips,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  the  degree  or  quality  of  squash  that 
you  are  buying.  That  informs  the  public,  and  now  they  want  the 
same  principle  applied  to  fabrics.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  go  ahead 
and  put  on  a  million  experts  and  increase  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  That 
is  the  function  of  the  individual  manufacturer.  Mr.  Ooodall  yester- 
day told  you  that  the  trade-mark  is  put  on  his  palm  beach  fabrics. 
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That  is  the  function  of  tlie  individual  manufacturer  to  establish  the 
different  grades  of  cloth,  the  different  grades  of  quality  in  the  goods 
that  he  sells.  Now,  the  different  grades  of  oleomargarine  have  been 
established  and  trade-marked.  That  is  the  function  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  United  States  Government  did  not  undertake  to  as- 
sume that  responsibility.  The  people  never  asked  them  to  do  it. 
They  simply  said,  "You  tell  us  this  much,  and  then  we  will  know ; 
if  it  tastes  good  we  will  give  credit  to  the  oleomargarine."  They 
have  different  grades  of  oleomargarine  established  by  individual 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Mekritt.  The  testimony  has  been  that  a  large  per  cent,  as- 
suming it  is  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  woolen  goods  are  now  made  of 
pure  virgin  wool. 

Mr.  Beiggs.     Congressman,  I  invite  j^our  attention 

Mr.  Mkrritt  (interposing).  Just  wait  until  I  get  through  my 
question. 

Mr.  Briggs.     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  seem  to  be  occupying  the  floor,  and  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  talk  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had  asked 
a  question. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  had  not  finished.  The  testimony  thus  far  has 
shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  wool,  [fabric]  possibly  -50  or  60  per 
cent,  is  made  of  pure  virgin  wool.  Now,  my  question  is,  if  that  is 
so,  and  if  the  public  cry  for  this  information  so  much,  why  has  it 
not  been  to  the  advantage  of  more  manufacturers  to  so  stamp  their 
goods  as  virgin  wool? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  would  ask  that  question  of  the  fabric  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Merritt.     But  you  are  telling  what  the  public  wants? 

Mr.  Briggs.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  people  why  that  is  not  done. 
(P.  408.) 

ATTITUDE    OF    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE    TOWARD    THE    BILL. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  question  whether,  even  if  it  could  be  established  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  public  to  have  some  branded 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  fabrics  it  bought,  the  stamp- 
ing of  the  fiber  content  would  give  the  information  desired. 

Miss  Jessie  R.  Haver,  Legislative  Representative  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  ques- 
tioned concerning  this.  A  portion  of  Miss  Haver's  cross- 
examination  follows : 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  been  very  patient  in  listening  to  this  testi- 
mony. 

Miss  Haver.     Yes,  I  have  been  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  review  any  of  the  testimony,  but  from  what 
you  have  heard  do  you  believe  that  stamping  of  the  goods  provided 
for  by  this  bill  will  give  any  definite  information  to  the  purchaser? 

Miss  Haver.  We  think  he  has  a  right  to  know  whether  he  is  pur- 
chasing a  garment  of  virgin  wool  or  shoddy. 

Mr.  Jones.     I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  kindly  answer  my  ques- 
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tion.  Will  the  tag  give  him  that  information?  Will  it  give  any 
information  ? 

Miss  Haver.  In  my  statement  about  the  bill  I  said  that  we  con- 
sider the  French  bill  constitutional.     (Pp.  279-280.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  before  us  before  and  have  ad- 
dressed the  committee.  With  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  sub- 
ject, Miss  Haver,  do  you  think  that  there  should  be  pi'otection  to 
the  buying  public — that  buying  public  being  largely  composed  of 
women — and  is  your  reason  for  urging  this  bill  that  this  bill  will 
give  that  protection  to  the  major  part  of  the  buying  public? 

Miss  Haver.  Congressman,  I  do  not  urge  this  bill.  I  will  read 
again  just  what  I  said.  I  said  that  we  stand  for  the  right  of  the 
purchasers  to  know  what  they  are  buying,  that  we  consider  the 
French  bill  constitutional,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  go  further  than  that  state- 
ment? 

Miss  Haver.     That  is  as  far  as  I  care  to  go. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Consumers'  League,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill  for  legislative  purposes? 

Miss  Haver.  I  believe  this  bill  was  calculated  to  let  us  know 
when  we  are  buying  shoddy  or  virgin  wool.  Whether  it  will  do  this 
or  not,  our  league  is  not  entirely  convinced.     (P.  281.) 

Joseph  E.  Davies,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccmmission  and  now  attorney  for  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League,  was  questioned  along  similar  lines; 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Suppose  that  for  a  number  of  years  a  certain  wool 
cloth  had  been  recognized  and  known  to  the  trade  under  the  name 
of  all  wool,  and  that  later  on  somebody  conceived  the  phrase  virgin 
wool.  To  which  side  of  the  controversy  would  it  be  possible  to 
attribute  the  injustice  of  the  treatment? 

Mr.  Davies.     I  would  hesitate  to  reply  to  that  questiou. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  Would  it  not  be  seen  that  the  man  who  had  de- 
scribed for  25  years  a  cloth  as  all  wool,  never  having  heard  of  the 
term  virgin  wool,  had  established  a  right  to  that  description  of  the 
cloth? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  must  confess  it  means  more  to  me  to  say  "all  wool" 
than  "virgin  wool."  I  never  heard  of  "virgin  wool"  until  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Win  SLOW.  Now,  within  25  years,  if  somebody,  for  good  busi- 
ness reasons,  is  clever  enough  to  invent  a  term  that  is  catching  and 
calls  it  virgin  wool,  is  there  any  injustice  done  to  him  if  the  other 
man  continues  to  do  what  he  has  done  for  25  or  30  years,  or  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  Davies.     The  fabric  being  all  wool? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.     The  fabric  being  just  as  I'epresented  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Davies.     I  should  think  not,  personally. 

E.  A.  Calvin,  representing  the  Cotton  States  Marketing 
Board,  testified  after  the  hearings  had  been  in  progress  sev- 
eral days.  He  said  he  had  been  asked  by  a  congressman  to  tes- 
tify, and  he  began  with  the  general  statement  that  he  was 
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speaking  of  his  o"svn  views  rather  than  the  views  of  his  board, 
which  he  said  had  not  formerly  acted  on  the  bill.  He  said : 
"We  believe  in  honesty  and  a  square  deal  in  manufacturing, 
handling  and  selling  fabrics  and  clothing  of  all  kinds.  We 
can  not  see  how  this  bill  can  hurt  anyone  who  desires  to  deal 
honestly  with  the  consuming  or  using  public.  We  cannot  see 
how  it  will  in  any  way  hurt  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  so 
mark  their  goods  that  the  consuming  public  will  know  pre- 
cisel}^  when  they  bu.y  a  piece  of  goods  what  they  are  getting, 
and  this  much  we  think  the  consuming  public  is  entitled  to 
know. ' ' 

Various  members  of  the  committee  again  raised  the  question 
whether  this  specific  form  of  branding  specified  in  the  bill 
would  give  the  public  the  sort  of  information  which  Mr. 
Calvin  had  mentioned : 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  witnesses  here  and  they 
have  gone  all  around  the  point,  but  no  one  has  come  forward  with  a 
flat  statement  which  would  indicate  that  he  had  worked  out  a  plan 
of  branding  that  would  let  the  public  know  what  the  brand  meant. 

INfr.  Calvin.  I  concede  that  at  the  beginning  the  branding  of  all 
goods,  naming  just  what  is  in  them,  miglit  be  confusing,  and  the 
public  might  be  misled,  because  we  might  have  an  idea  tliat  certain 
goods  called  by  a  certain  name  might  be  more  valuable  than  some 
other  whicli  were  really  better,  but  the  public  would  not  be  long 
in  working  the  question  out,  because  the  facts  would  begin  to  filter 
through  in  a  short  time  as  to  just  what  was  meant  by  the  brand, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  as  confusing  as  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Jones.     Then  they  would  learn  by  experience? 

Mr.  Calvin.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  what  use  would  there  be  in  branding  the  goods 
at  all?     (P.  349.) 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  concede  tliat  the  grade  of  wool  that  goes 
into  the  fabric  lias  something  to  do  with  tlie  durability  and  ser- 
viceability of  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Calvin.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  concede  that  the  skill  by  whicli  it  is  made, 
the  character  of  machine  used  and  the  skill  of  the  operators  who  do 
the  work,  have  something  to  do  with  the  durability  of  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Calvin.     I  judge  that  is  a  fact. 

Mv.  Jones.  Then  will  you  tell  me  how  those  elements  can  be  put 
into  the  brand  of  the  fabric  under  this  bill  in  order  to  give  that 
information  to  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  Calvin.  I  will  say  that  I  think  a  manufacturer  using  good 
material  would  not  deliberately  operate  his  macliinery  or  permit  his 
machinery  to  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  that  material. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  the  assumption  is  rather 
the  other  way.  JNIost  of  the  witnesses  go  on  the  assumption  that  the 
manufacturers  are  dishonest. 
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Mr.  Calvin.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  are  dishonest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jrood.';.  l)Ut  I  sometimes  think  they  are  not  as  iionest  as 
they  might  be  when  it  comes  to  selling  the  goods,  some  of  them  at 
least.  I  rhink  they  might  tell  us  what  tliev  are  selling  us.  (P. 
350.) 

Mr.  Calvin.     May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  Calvin.  Your  objection  to  this  l)ill  is  that  tlie  public  will 
not  know  wliat  is  in  tlie  goods,  that  is,  you  might  say,  the  differeuce 
in  the  value  of  the  goods,  even  after  they  are  stamped? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  come  to  that 
point  where  I  am  prepared  to  admit  your  statement  as  to  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Calvin.     Well,  I  just  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW.  But  I  will  go  this  far.  that  if  the  testimony 
throughout  tliese  liearings  leads  me  to  feel  tliat  tlie  public  would  he 
more  misled  than  properly  directed  by  virtue  of  the  branding 

Mr.  Calvin   (interposing).     Impossible. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.  You  liave  answered  the  question  for  me,  and  I 
can  not  go  any  furtlier. 

Mr.  Calvin.  They  could  not  be  any  more  misled.  They  might  be 
just  as  bad  off,  but  no  worse. 

Mr.  Dew.\lt.  Let  me  put  a  liypotlietical  question  foundetl  upon 
the  testimony.  Suppose  you  take  as  a  premise  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent grades  of  sheep  according  to  the  breeding  thereof. 

Mr.  Calvin.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.     That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Calvin.     Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Suppose  you  take  as  anotlier  fact  that  there  are 
different  sorts  of  virgin  wool,  dependent  upon  the  portion  of  the  body 
from  whicli  the  wool  is  taken. 

Mr.  Calvin.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  To  wit.  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  which  is 
virgin  wool,  is  better  than  that  which  is  taken  from  the  portion  of 
the  slieep  near  tlie  hoofs  or  near  the  horns.  Then  you  have  differ- 
ent grades  of  virgin  wool,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Calvin.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Dependent  first  upon  the  breed  of  tlie  sheep  and  sec- 
ondly upon  tlie  portion  of  the  body  from  which  the  wool  is  taken. 
Now,  you  admit  those  facts? 

Mr.  Calvin.     Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Now.  we  will  mark  a  piece  of  goods  made  of  virgin 
wool.  Now,  liow  is  the  purchaser  to  determine  the  value  of  that 
article  simply  by  having  it  marlvcd  "virgin  wool?" 

Mr.  Calvin.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  one.  How  do 
you  know  now  ^^■hether  it  is  wool  at  all  or  not  in  the  cloth  you  buy 
under  present  conditions?  In  the  same  piece  of  cloth  under  the 
operations  of  this  law  he  would  know  that  it  was  virgin  wool, 
wiiether  it  came  from  near  the  horns  or  near  the  hoofs ;  but  at  the 
present  time  the  purchaser  does  not  know  whether  it  is  virgin  wool 
or  something  else,  so  tliat  in  any  event  he  would  not  be  any  worse 
off  than  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  That  answer  could  be  made  in  this  way :  We  have 
three  bills ;  in  fact,  four  bills  here,  one  of  which  is  tlie  Rogers  bill, 
another  is  the  Barkley  bill,  which  calls  for  a  punishment  for  mis- 
branding, and  the  other  is  the  truth  in  fabric  bill,  whicli  calls  for  a 
branding,  and  says  you  must  mark  your  goods  according  to  the  con- 
stituent parts  thereof.  Now,  your  answer  to  my  question  is  this : 
How  would  the  customer  be  able  to  determine  the  value  of  the  goods 
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that  are  made  out  of  these  different  grades  of  wool?  If  it  is  marked 
"wool,"  then  you  ai*e  sure  there  is  some  wool  in  it;  but  is  not  that 
rather  an  evasive  answer?  Would  not  your  customer  be  more  con- 
fused than  otherwise,  because  he  would  then  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  wool  in  it,  but  he  did  not  know  the  grade  of 
the  wool  or  he  would  not  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Calvin.     Well,  lie  does  not  know  how  much  now,  does  he? 

Mr.  Dew  ALT.     I  grant  you  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Calvin.     He  does  not  know  the  grade  of  the  fabric? 

IMr.  Dewalt.  No  ;  but  is  he  any  better  off  by  knowing  that  there 
is  wool  In  it? 

IMr.  Calvin.  I  tliink  he  would  be,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
difference,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  wearing,  between  virgin 
wool  from  near  the  horns  or  middle  of  the  body  of  the  sheep  would 
be  different  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  serious  loss  to  the 
buyer.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  such  a  very  great  difference. 
If  it  is  virgin  wool,  of  course.  I  grant  you  that  there  are  some  grades 
of  virgin  wool  that  are  better  than  others,  but  the  main  tiling  that 
the  customer  is  interested  in  knowing  is  that  it  is  virgin  wool,  be- 
cause when  he  gets  virgin  wool  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
its  wearing  qualities  are  pretty  good.  It  may  not  be  as  good  in 
character  or  as  tine  in  texture  as  goods  manufactured  from  the  better 
grades  of  virgin  wool,  but  it  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  goods 
were  not  made  of  shoddy.  So  that  I  cannot  see,  to  save  my  life, 
how  the  consumers  can  be  any  worse  off  by  requiring  that  goods 
be  stamped  for  just  what  they  are  and  what  they  contain. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  worse  off.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  being  better  off.  There  is  no  use  of  encumbering  the  statute 
books — 

Mr.  Calvin  (interposing).  Mr.  Dewalt,  I  was  going  to  continue 
my  statement  to  say  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  see  but  what 
they  would  be  very  much  better  off,  because  I  think  it  will  furnish 
information,  and  that  is  what  the  public  always  wants  on  these 
matters.  If  we  give  them  the  information  as  to  wliat  is  in  the 
fabrics  that  they  have  to  buy,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short 
while  when  they  will  be  able  to  determine  the  difference  in  value  of 
the  various  fabrics.     (Pp.  351-352.) 

lu  the  closing  days  of  the  hearings,  Alfred  A.  Whitman, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labeling  Legislation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
made  a  compact  summary  of  the  evidence  which  had  been 
presented  on  some  of  the  more  fully  discussed  points : 

Mr.  WHiTifAN.  Mi:  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  look 
back  over  the  evidence  presented  to  see  what  has  been  brought  out 
which  will  justify  the  claim  that  the  French  bill  will  prevent  swin- 
dling and  profiteering  by  declaring  the  contents  of  textiles,  as  to  new 
wool  or  shoddy.  The  claim  that  the  bill  will  raise  the  price  of  wool 
and  so  benefit  the  wool-growing  industry  is  evidently  debatable,  and 
even  the  sheep  growers  are  willing  to  have  the  bill  considered  on  its 
merits,  as  stated  in  the  bill  itself. 

Repeated  very  general  statements  have  been  made  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  profiteering  in  clothing,  but  not  a  single  bit  of 
evidence  has   been   brought   out   to   indicate   that   manufacturers  of 
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cloth  have  in  any  single  instance  used  shoddy  in  tlieir  clothes  in 
order  to  deceive  their  customers  nor  that  they  have  sold  a  yard  of 
cloth  containing  shoddy  at  a  price  in  excess  of  what  that  cloth  was 
intrinsically  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  instances  have 
been  cited  of  cases  where  clothing  has  been  purchased  from  re- 
tailers, which  clothes  proved  to  be  of  poor  wearing  quality,  and 
though  in  most  cases  where  it  has  been  possible  to  learn  the  price 
paid  it  has  been  shown  that  such  prices  were  certainly  not  high 
compared  with  present  price  for  good  grade  of  clothing,  the  articles 
referred  to  have  not  worn  well.  In  not  one  of  tliese  instances,  how- 
ever, lias  it  been  shown  or  even  claimed  with  any  evidence  of  proof 
that  the  .','arments  in  question  contained  any  shoddy  at  all.  In  fact, 
in  every  instance  where  the  suits  in  question  were  shown  and  ex- 
amined they  proved  to  be  worsted  and  therefore  could  not  contain 
shoddy,  the  fact  that  tliey  wore  badly  being  evidently  on  account  of 
poor  virgin  fiber  and  poor  construction.  They  were  cheap  goods. 
If  these  suits  can  be  sold  to-day  at  excessive  prices  to  the  harm  of 
the  purchaser  how  much  easier  would  it  be  for  the  profiteering  re- 
tailer to  chai'ge  exorbitant  prices  for  poor  goods  if  they  bore  tlie 
label  100  per  cent  virgin  wool. 

The  claim  that  shoddy  is  sold  at  virgin-wool  prices  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  evidence,  while  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that 
shoddy  is  used  in  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  producing  whatever  result 
in  the  finished  cloth  the  particular  kind  of  shoddy  lends  itself  to  in 
combination  with  various  kinds  of  new  wool.  Not  the  least  of  these 
results  is  to  produce  cloths,  chiefly  overcoating  and  heavy  goods,  of 
low  cost,  which  ai-e  actually  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  low  prices 
commensurate  with  their  actual  worth.  Any  exessive  prices  which 
are  obtained  by  the  retailer  from  the  consumer  are  just  as  easy  for 
him  to  obtain  to-day  for  goods  made  of  new  wool  as  for  goods  con- 
taining shoddy,  and  if  the  unwarranted  prejudice  against  shoddy  is 
once  established,  as  it  would  be  by  the  French  bill,  goods  marked 
100  per  cent  virgin  wool  would  unquestionably  be  seized  upon  by 
such  unscrupulous  retailers  for  such  profiteering  practices. 

This  answers  Judge  Sims's  question  as  to  why  cloth  manufacturers 
do  not  approve  this  plan.  They  know  the  facts  which  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  general  consuming  public  does  not,  and  in  their 
ignorance  they  would  grasp  for  the  elusive  straw  labeled  Truth  in 
Fabrics,  which  will  prove  worse  than  useless. 

What  the  buyer  wants  to  know,  and  should  know,  is  whether  the 
cloth  he  buys  is  worth  the  price  asked,  whether  he  wants  it  for 
strength,  wearing  quality,  warmth,  or  perhaps  for  the  sole  consider- 
ation of  beauty  or  a  passing  fashion,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  any  plan  of  grading  or  markings  upon  a  set  of  standards  which 
will  give  this  information  the  manufacturers  will  give  it  their  hearty 
support  and  will  join  sincerely  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or 
any  other  body  to  bring  about  such  a  result  which  would  be  clearly 
in  their  own  interest. 

The  evidence  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  shows  clearly 
that  there  is  no  test  that  they  know  of  at  present  which  will  furnish 
such  positive  proof  of  the  proportion  of  shoddy  or  even  of  the  pres- 
ence of  .shoddy  as  would  be  necessary  for  conviction,  without  which 
the  French   hill  would  soon  become  a  farce.      (Pp.  484-485.) 
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FALLING  PRICES  IN  THE  WOOL  MARKET. 

"WOOL  GROWERS,  DEALERS,  AND   MANUFACTURERS   CONFER 

WITH   FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD. 

Some  Causes  for  Lower  Prices  and  Accumolated  Supplies. 

From  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  the  autumn  of  1918 
until  the  spring  of  1920  the  general  tendency  of  the  wool 
market  was  upward.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression 
that  the  end  of  rising  prices  was  not  near  at  hand  and  could 
not  come  so  soon  if  there  was  an  analogy  between  the  condi- 
tions existing  after  the  Civil  War  and  those  after  the  Great 
War. 

The  year  1920  opened  with  the  strong  demand  for  fine 
wool  unabated  and  the  machinery  of  the  United  States  very 
active,  but  a  few  months  later,  with  little  warning,  these  con- 
ditions suddenly  changed,  a  general  inactivity  starting  in 
May  settling  upon  the  wool  markets,  and  machinery  suddenly 
began  to  slow  down  in  response  to  sluggish  selling.  As  late 
as  ]\Iay  1,  there  was  little  indication  of  the  approaching 
debacle.  At  tliat  time  idle  machines  were  only  slightly  more 
numerous  than  on  February  2,  but  a  tendency  to  curtail 
machinery  running  on  double  shift  was  appearing.  By  May 
1st  the  tendency  to  abandon  double  time  was  a.  little  more 
marked,  as  indicated  in  the  figures  for  the  wool  consumption 
in  May,  which  showed  a  total  smaller  by  6,000,000  pounds 
than  was  consumed  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months.  By 
June  1st  the  slowing  down  of  machinery  was  very  perceptible, 
and  prices  for  wool  ranged  from  10  to  20'  per  cent  lower.  The 
wool  market  was  demoralized  by  many  mills  going  on  a  three- 
day  week  and  later  by  shut-downs  caused  by  numerous  can- 
cellations and  by  the  unwillingness  of  wool  dealers  to  pay 
the  high  prices  demanded  by  growers  when  the  market  was 
steadily  falling. 

Undoubtedly  the  market  was  affected  also  by  the  fact  that 
many  wool  merchants  had  large  resources  tied  up  in  coarse 
wools  which  long  had  remained  inactive.  Buyers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  western  field  where  there  had  been  some  con- 
tracting during  the  winter  months  at  high  prices,  and  dealers 
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at  the  wool  centers  were  not  anxious  to  increase  their  loads 
in  a  sluggish  market  when  buyers  were  few. 


UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OF   THE  DROP. 

The  underlying  causes  for  this  unexpectedly  heavy  drop 
Avere  manj^  among  them  being  high  rates  demanded  for  money, 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  restrict  credits 
as  much  as  possible  to  bring  about  a  deflation,  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  freights  by  railroads,  the  large  stocks  of  wool 
held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  this  countrj^  the  tre- 
mendous supplies  owned  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  accumulated  supplies  of  old  clips  in  South  America  and 
Australia  and  elsewhere  which  could  not  reach  a  market  dur- 
ing the  war,  together  with  the  new  clip  in  this  and  other 
countries  soon  to  be  shorn. 

Early  in  June  the  wool  growers  of  Texas  and  elsewhere  who 
had  made  large  loans  in  anticipation  of  an  early  sale  of  their 
clips  at  prices  which  they  expected  to  be  fully  40  or  50  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  last  year,  were  unable  to  store  their 
wool  in  warehouses  already  bulging  with  supplies,  and  feared 
embarrassment  when  payment  of  their  notes  would  be  re- 
quested by  their  local  banks.  This  condition  was  general 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States.  Early  in  that 
month  a  conference  was  called  by  Senators  Walsh  of  Montana ; 
Pittman,  Nevada;  King,  Utah;  Hitchcock,  Nebraska,  and 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  June  17  to 
discuss  the  situation  which  threatened  disaster  to  the  wool- 
growing  industry.  At  that  time  it  was  alleged  that  the  banks 
of  Boston  were  unwilling  to  advance  money  to  the  wool- 
merchants  of  Boston  to  enable  them  to  finance  the  coming 
clip,  and  much  talk  was  started  by  the  assertion  that  if  Chi- 
cago bankers  would  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000,000  to  furnish 
the  aid  needed,  they  would  in  all  probability  Avrest  thereby 
from  Boston  the  wool  market  of  this  country,  and  establish 
it  in  Chicago.  "When  this  conference  met  in  that  city  the 
expected  help  from  Chicago  bankers  did  not  materialize,  and 
upon  invitation  of  Chairman  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  of  the  conference  were  asked  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  21  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board  and  the  banks  throughout  the  country  to  relieve 
their  necessities. 

SOME  DELEGATES  TO  THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE. 

Fleece  wool  representatives  appointed  on  this  committee 
were  Messrs.  Walker,  Ohio ;  Foster,  Wisconsin ;  Moody,  New 
York ;  Coffey,  Illinois ;  Warner,  Iowa,  and  Tyler,  Michigan. 
Western  bankers  and  wool  men  appointed  were  George  M. 
Miles,  Byron  Storey,  Frank  Bogart,  and  T.  A.  Marlow,  Mon- 
tana, and  T.  S.  St.  Clair  of  Idaho. 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure  and  J.  D.  Holliday  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  data  and  statistics  to  present  to  the 
meeting  in  Washington. 

The  officials  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  who 
had  received  an  invitation  to  the  meeting  had  also  appointed 
a  committee^  consisting  of  Dr.  McClure,  Secretary  Marshall, 
and  Messrs.  Sproat,  Campbell,  Miller,  Coffey,  Austin,  Roth- 
rock,  Noblit  and  Cock. 

The  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  was  represented  at  the 
conference  by  a  committee  composed  of  President  Charles  P. 
Nunn,  William  E.  Jones  of  Hallowell,  Jones  and  Donald,  and 
Samuel  G.  Adams  of  Adams  and  Leland. 

THE   PLAN   URGED   BY  PROFESSOR   COFFEY. 

Professor  Coffey,  of  Illinois,  representing  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
Fleece  Wool  States  Association  and  speaking  for  the  Chicago 
Conference,  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  approve  the 
following  plan : 

(1)  That  banks  in  the  wool-growing  States  organize  them- 
selves into  groups  or  combinations  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
such  banks  to  make  loans  on  behalf  of  such  groups  or  com- 
binations to  the  wool-producing  customers  of  the  respective 
banks,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  fuiancing  such  customers. 

(2)  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  devise  or  arrange 
for  the  making  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  eligible  for  rediscount  the  paper  presented  by  the 
lending  banks,  based  on  loans  to  wool-growers,  on  bills  of 
lading,  warehouse  receipts  or  other  evidences  of  title  and 
covered  by  notes,  acceptances,  or  other  proper  instruments. 

(3)  To  make  this  plan  completely  effective,  there  should 
be  available  to  the  lending  banks  a  credit  of  $50,000,000. 
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This  plan  has  two  striking  advantages  over  any  other  plan 
that  has  been  discussed,  namely: 

(1)  The  loans  will  be  initiated  by  the  home  banks,  which 
are  fully  familiar  with  the  borrowers'  condition. 

(2)  The  loans  will  be  secured  by  the  borrowers'  total  as- 
sets. 

If  the  above  is  put  into  operation,  it  is  held,  the  growers  Avill 
be  enabled  to  secure  funds  to  continue  their  business,  and 
will  be  willing  to  await  and  abide  by  the  developments  of 
the  wool  market. 

THE   PLAN   APPROVED   BY   THE   FEDERAL    RESERVE   BOARD. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  situation,  during  which 
the  views  of  all  parties  Avere  placed  on  record,  the  Reserve 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Chicago  Conference,  decided  upon  the  following  action : 

The  wool  grower  may  ship  his  wool  to  one  of  the  usual 
points  of  distribution  obtaining  from  the  railroad  a  bill  of 
lading  for  the  shipments.  The  grower  may  then  draw  a  draft 
against  his  bank  for  such  amount  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  grower  and  the  bank,  secured  by  the  bill  of  lading.  A 
Federal  Reserve  act  authorizes  any  member-bank  to  accept 
the  draft  secured  in  this  manner  at  the  time  of  acceptance, 
provided  that  the  draft  matures  in  not  more  than  six  months 
from  the  time  of  acceptance.  After  such  acceptance  such  a 
draft  is  eligible  for  rediscount  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
provided  that  it  has  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  three  months 
from  the  date  of  rediscount  and  provided  that  it  bears  the 
endorsement  of  a  member-bank.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  communicate  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  pointing  out  that  the  shipments  of  wool  to  points 
of  distribution  may  properly  be  financed  by  acceptances  in 
the  above  manner. 

At  this  conference  it  was  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Harding 
that  the  Board  had  no  authority  to  help  sustain  present  prices, 
and  that  all  parties  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  growers  who  were 
caught  in  a  falling  market  which  would  entail  losses  not 
only  upon  them  but  upon  dealers  as  well,  who  held  large 
stocks  of  wool  for  which  there  was  no  ready  market.  The 
growers  on  their  part  disclaimed  any  desire  artificially  to 
sustain  unreasonable  prices,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
forced  to  sell  their  new  wool  on  a  falling  market  at  low  fig- 
ures. They  would  be  sati:sfied  to  store  their  wool  and  await 
developments  which  they  felt  sure  would  result  after  a  lapse 
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of  ninety  days  or  six  months  in  renewed  activity,  and  an 
approximate  return  to  prices  which  prevailed  a  few  months 
earlier. 


In  an  article  dated  Chicago  and  printed  in  the  Daily  News 
Record  of  June  19,  Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  former  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  w-ho  attended  the 
Chicago  conference  on  June  17,  is  quoted  as  having  said 
respecting  the  lower  prices  for  wool  then  prevailing:  "I 
cannot  see  that  anything  has  happened  to  depreciate  the  mar- 
ket value  of  wools.  I  believe  an  advance  of  50  cents  may 
legitimately  be  expected  and  not  less  than  40  cents  on  cross- 
breds,  except  on  low  grades." 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  DEPRECIATE  THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  WOOLS. 

Taking  up  Dr.  McClure 's  statement,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  what  did  happen  within  three  months  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  conference,  to  affect  prices  in  the  wool 
markets  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, South  America,  and  Australia. 

In  the  first  place,  discount  rates  were  advanced  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  hope  of  restricting  loans 
for  speculative  purposes.  The  cost  of  money  was  so  high 
that  many  corporations  needing  money  to  finance  their  busi- 
ness sold  their  Liberty  bonds  at  a  loss  to  get  ready  cash. 
The  Government  itself  sold  Treasury  Certificates  bearing  6 
per  cent  interest,  a  higher  rate  by  far  than  was  paid  on  any 
bond  issued  during  the  war.  Strikes  causing  freight  conges- 
tion made  it  difficult  to  move  supplies  to  the  mills  and  fabrics 
to  market. 

The  overall  movement  and  the  "Don't  Purchase"  cam- 
paign (the  latter  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice)  had  an  effect  upon  purchasers  and 
gave  expression  to  a  widespread  feeling,  created  by  a  per- 
sistent propaganda  carried  on  by  governmental  agencies,  that 
prices  were  too  high  and  should  be  reduced.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  20  per  cent  cut  price  sales  conducted  by  retailers  of 
dry  goods  and  clothing  which,  starting  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  These 
happenings  created  uncertaintv  and  a  feeling  that  a  break  in 
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the  market  for  fabrics  was  likely  soon  to  occur.  Cancella- 
tions, a  regretable  and  unjustifiable  custom  accepted  in  the 
American  market,  poured  in  upon  the  manufacturers  who 
having  covered  their  needs  for  raw  materials  were  obliged 
either  to  find  at  reduced  prices  new  customers  for  the  fabrics 
ordered  and  cancelled,  or  manufacture  high  priced  materials 
for  stock.  One  large  exporting  and  importing  corporation  is 
said  to  have  cancelled  with  one  company  a  million  dollar  or- 
der because,  as  the  cancelling  corporation's  vice  president  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "he  anticipated  a  drop  in  woolen  goods  and 
for  that  reason  got  under  cover."  Conditions  in  that  respect 
are  said  to  have  been  as  bad  as  they  were  after  the  armistice 
was  signed,  when  orders  which  would  have  kept  the  mills 
busy  for  five  or  six  months  and  on  which  reliance  was  placed, 
vanished  over  night. 

While  the  machinery  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Belgium  was  not  being  operated  to  anything  like  its  former 
capacity,  the  output  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  curtailed  by  11  or  12  per  cent  by  the 
reduction  of  weekly  working  hours  which  went  into  effect  in 
February,  1919.  This  condition  helped  to  increase  the  sur- 
plus stocks  of  wool  which  had  been  piling  up  in  the  producing 
countries  during  the  more  than  four  years  of  war  for  lack 
of  ships  to  carry  it  to  the  consuming  markets  permitted  by 
Great  Britain  to  receive  and  use  it. 

Added  to  all  these  was  the  large  stock  of  wool  held  in  this 
country  by  dealers  and|  manufacturers  which  had  to  be  added 
to  the  new  clip  about  to  be  shorn.  Great  Britain  had  not  been 
able  to  move  as  rapidly  as  had  been  planned  the  wools  owned 
in  Australasia ;  nor  had  it  or  the  United  States  been  able  to 
sell  the  vast  stores  of  low  grade  wools  they  owned. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  things  that  did  happen  and 
some  of  the  conditions  which  affected  adversely  the  wool 
markets  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world.  These 
were  well  known  to  the  wool  merchants  who  willing  in  the 
early  winter  to  buy  wools  in  tlie  West  at  what  now  seem  high 
prices,  which  were  rejected  by  the  growers,  did  not  dare  to 
make  purchases  in  large  quantities  in  a  falling  market. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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ERRORS   OF  JUDGMENT   BY   A   PROFESSIONAL 
STATISTICIAN. 

UNFAIR  COMPARISOXS  VITIATE  HIS  ARGUMENT  AND  IMPAIR 

HIS  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  PROFITS  BY  CORPORATIONS 

By  Paul  T.  Ciikrinoton,   Secreiary. 

The  raihvay  employes  have  done  well  to  retain  a  statistician 
of  some  standing  to  prepare  their  case  for  an  increase  in  pay. 
In  man}'  respects,  W.  Jett  Lauck  has  prepared  as  good  a  case 
as  could  be  expected,  and  his  clients  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  selected  and  presented  his 
material. 

As  an  economic  study,  or  in  other  words,  as  a  fair,  even- 
handed  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Lauck 's  report 
is  not  so  satisfactory.  For  example,  the  accompanying  table 
showing  net  increase  in  income  and  percentage  earned  on  the 
capital  stock  of  certain  groups  of  corporations  for  the  years 
1912-14  and  for  1916-18  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  report  as  a  whole. 

In  this  table  it  is  shown  that  the  net  income  of  eight  textile 
manufacturing  concerns  with  a  total  capital  stock  in  1918 
of  over  100  million  dollars  was  3.9  per  cent  on  that  amount 
for  the  pre-Avar  period  1912-14  and  22.6  per  cent  for  the 
1916-18  period.  These  figures  combined  with  those  for  eleven 
clothing  and  dry  goods  corporations  make  the  increase  in 
composite  net  earnings  for  the  clothing  group  very  heavy, 
or  to  use  the  terms  of  the  report,  "the  price  of  clothing  carry- 
ing a  charge  for  profits  nearly  three  times  the  pre-war  fig- 
ures." 
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MR.    LAUCK'S    UNRELIABLE    TABLES. 

Increase  in  Net  Income  and  Percentage  Earned  on   Capital   Stock   of   Cor- 
porations IN  Specified  Industries  during  the  Periods  1912-1914  and  1916-1918.* 


Percent  Net 
Income  is  of  Capital 
Stock  for  Period. t 


Basic  Metal  Industries  — 
(."opper  mining      .    . 
Misc.  mineral  mining 
Iron  and  steel  works 
R.  R.  equipment  maouf 
Metal  products  manuf. 


Total 


Clothing  — 

Textile  manufacturing  . 
Clothing  and  dry  goods  . 


Total 


22.6 
13.8 


Food  — 
Packing-houses     . 
Sugar  producing  and  ref .  . 
Food  products,  misc.  .    .   . 

5 
12 
12 

•29 

$172,477,050 
179,257,338 
296,733,193 

$20,146,784 
11,306,923 
18,535,621 

$58,644,468 
34,174,794 
39,857,473 

14.4 
6.5 
6.9 

8.6 

36.9 
19.1 
13.6 

Total 

$648,467,581 

$49,989,328 

$132,676,735 

21.3 

Fuel,  Light  and  Housing  — 

Coal  and  coke  production. 
Petroleum  products     .    .   . 
Building  material  manuf.  . 

32 
22 
10 

64 

$262,672,277 
478,758,480 
177,810,900 

$16,098,691 
73,989,006 
10,154,722 

$40,195,220 
178,779,091 
27,729,685 

7.6 

18.7 
5.7 

12.3 

16.2 
39.8 
15.6 

Total 

$919,241,657 

$100,242,419 

$246,703,996 

27.6 

Miscellaneous  — 
Mercantile  establishments, 
Agricultural  supplies     .   . 
Miscellaneous  industries  . 

7 
7 
22 

36 

205 

$179,691,396 
316,005,600 
757,183,933 

$22,790,700 
22,901,434 
50,976,849 

$37,632,491 
37,895,558 
134,139,992 

13.9 

7.4 
7.1 

~l 

8.7 

21.3 
12.1 
17.9 

Total 

$1,252,880,929 

$96,668,983 

$209,668,041 
$1,234,359,688 

16.9 

Grand  total     ... 

$5,372,208,452 

$438,663,427 

23.9 

*  Income  of  companies  for  which  average  for  pre-war  period  was  unobtainable  eliminated  in  order 
to  render  totals  comparable. 

t  In  oomputins;  these  percentages,  entries  of  net  income  and  capital  stock  were  omitted  when  both 
of  these  items  were  not  given.  This  occurred  in  only  a  few  cases.  When  issues  of  stock  since  1912 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  "  stock  dividends,"  such  issues  have  been  ignored  on  the  basis 
that  nothing  was  added  to  the  property  investment  thereby. 

J  In  cases  where  income  is  reported  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  three  years,  either  the  amount  for 
the  one  year  or  the  average  of  the  amounts  for  the  two  years  lias  been  treated  as  an  average  for  the 
period. 
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Profits  of  Corporations  ix  1918  and  1919. 

Part  I.  —  Industries  Showing    Decreased  Profits. 

No.  of 
Companiee.  1918.  1919. 

Industry  — 

Coal  and  Coke 4  «Ui, 112,927  $1(),499.G23 

Iron  and  Steel 14  222,981,889  138,-.47,469 

Copper  and  Minerals 16  94 ,  lo(;,07 1  50,052  684 

Metal  Products    13  45,843,326  32,349,028 

Paekinsf-houses 4  48,254,509  31,651,656 

Total 51  8428,335,174      $259,470,504 

Part  H.  —  Tadusti-ies  Showing  Increased  Profits. 

No.  of 

Companies.  1918.  1919. 
Industry  — 

Textile 5  $12,531,026  .$15,071,012 

Clothing  and  Dry  Goods 10  22,479,122  39,177.063 

Sugar 4  16,860,496  24,136,496 

Food  Products  13  50,762,298  56,806,549 

Petroleum 16  176,032,752  187,811,654 

Building  Material 7  21,929,652  27,919,208 

Railroad  Equipment 9  54.334,943  58,148,614 

Mercantile           '....            9  32.261,369  50,712,041 

Miscellaneous 54  232,182,041  280,608,606 

Total 127  .$619,373,699      $740,391,243 

PERIOD  OF   1912-191-1  NOT  REPRESENTATIVE  OP   PRE-WAR 
EARNINGS. 

Anyone  familiar  with  tlie  textile  industry  knows  that  the 
period  1912-1914  is  not  a  representative  one  to  choose  for  cal- 
enlating  average  pre-war  earnings.  The  wool  manufacturing 
industries  during  that  period  suffered  from  strikes,  tariff 
agitation,  heavy  imports  of  fabrics,  and  other  irregularities 
which  cannot  be  considered  normal.  In  fact,  if  net  income 
on  capital  stock  for  any  consideral)lc  period  Avas  as  low  as 
:).9,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  capital  remained  in  the  industry 
Avheii  enterprises  much  less  hazardous  were  yielding  a  much 
better  rate.  The  first  defect  in  these  specific  figures  then, 
is  the  selection  of  an  unr('])i't'S('nta1ive  and  unduly  low  figure 
as  a  ju'e-war  average. 
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The  second  error  of  judgment  which  goes  far  toward  up- 
setting Mr.  Lauck's  conclusion  concerning  textile  profits  is 
his  comparison  of  the  former  period  with  a  high  price  period, 
figures  for  which  are  equally  unrepresentatiA'^e.  During  these 
latter  j-ears  the  textile  industries  were  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity on  war  work — fabrics  made  of  a  high  priced  raw  ma- 
terial, under  enormous  pressure  for  prompt  delivery,  with 
many  abnormal  risks,  but  with  abnormally  low  selling  expense. 
In  wool  manufacture  also  the  percentage  of  active  machinery 
was  larger  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  the 
war  contract  turnover  was  of  a  rapidity  never  experienced 
in  normal  trade. 

A   THIRD    MISTAKE   BY    MR.    LAUCK. 

The  third  statistical  defect  in  the  report  is  the  comparison 
of  these  two  figures  for  net  income,  covering  unrepresentative 
periods,  with  a  fixed  capital  stock  figure.  If  the  enlarged 
wage  earnings  of  the  intervening  period  yielded  to  labor  an 
inadequate  compensation  for  its  enhanced  expenses,  why 
should  he  not  make  proportionate  allowance  for  capital,  and 
what  evidence  is  there  that  the  increased  net  income  of  capital 
was  disproportionately  large?  This,  of  course,  is  the  main 
contention  in  Mr.  Lauck's  argument,  but  a  painstaking  exam- 
ination of  his  reasoning  fails  to  reveal  a  satisfactory  I)asis 
for  the  conclusion  he  reaches.  The  eight  steps  by  which  he 
arrives  at  his  final  conclusion  are  worth  studying,  but  the 
connection  between  them  and  his  elaborately  figured  tables 
for  corporation  earnings  is  not  clearly  established.  In  these 
steps  he  makes  no  adequate  distinction  between  the  actual 
profits  of  those  conducting  industry  and  trade  and  those  prof- 
its taken  in  speculative  transactions  in  goods  and  securities 
which,  in  a  large  or  small  way,  have  been  shared  by  many 
persons  who  cannot  be  classed  as  "the  rich."  The  steps  in 
Mr.  Lauck's  reasoning  are: 

STEPS    IN    MR.    lauck's    REASONING. 

"(1)  As  a  result  of  the  war  the  number  of  millionaires 
has  trebled.     .     .     .     The  number  of  incomes  over  $100,000 
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Stood  at  2,348  in  1914.  In  1917  they  numbered  6,664.  In- 
comes between  $400,000  and  $500,000  show  the  highest  rate 
of  increase,  from  69  in  1914  to  245  in  1916.  In  1917  there 
were  reported  140  incomes  of  over  $1,000,000  as  contrasted 
with  only  60  in  1914.  In  1916  the  figure  for  these  incomes 
of  over  $1,000,000  stood  at  206,  nearly  three  and  a  half  times 
as  many  as  in  1914.  All  along  the  line  the  tendency  is  for 
the  large  incomes  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  small. 

"(2)  These  new  millionaires  were  products  of  the  war. 
They  developed  most  rapidly  in  the  centers  of  war  production 
and  finance.  Their  ranks  were  recruited  chiefly  from  the  ranks 
of  capitalists,  investors,  corporation  officials  and  manufactur- 
ers. Their  development  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  mushroom 
growth  of  corporate  income. 

"  (3)  This  tendency  of  the  rich  to  grow  richer  is  found  not 
only  in  the  centers  of  wealth,  but  also  in  the  communities 
w^here  the  general  level  of  incomes  is  lower.  In  each  com- 
munity examined  the  tendency  is  for  the  relatively  higher 
incomes  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  lower 
ranges. 

"(4)  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  higher 
the  income  the  greater  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  derived 
from  property.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  property  'pro- 
fiteered' out  of  war  conditions.  The  result  can  almost  be 
stated  as  an  equation  in  proportion — the  rate  of  increase  in 
income  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
percentage  of  the  income  representing  return  on  property. 
It  might  be  suggested  here  that  the  higher  the  income  the 
greater  the  probality  that  mu^h  of  the  stock  from  which  it  is 
derived  was  originally  'water.' 

"  (5)  The  close  relationship  between  this  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  large  incomes  and  property  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  we  see  that  it  reflects  growth  of  corporate 
income.  The  corporate  net  income  of  the  country  increased 
between  1914  and  1917  from  approximately  $4,000,000,000 
to  over  $10,500,000,000.  Accepting  all  deductions  made  by 
the  corporations,  and  further  deducting  10  per  cent  on  new 
capital,  together  with  all  excess  profits  taxes,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  remaining  net  profits  of  1917  were  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  above  those  of  pre-war  years. 

"  (6)  This  first-hand  evidence  of  profiteering  is  accentuated 
by  the  huge  undivided  profits  which  are  about  to  flow  out 
to  the  wealthy  in  stock  dividends,  following  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  This  means  that  the  figures  already 
examined  are  short  of  the  mark.  Profits  were  held  in  reserve 
for  a  favorable  moment  of  distribution.  The  increase  in  large 
incomes  will  continue. 
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"(7)  This  survey  proves  that  in  the  division  of  national 
income  between  labor  and  property,  property  has  rec'eived  a 
much  larger  share  than  it  did  prior  to  the  war.  Labor,  there- 
fore, must  have  received  a  smaller  share.  This  means  that 
the  strategic  position  of  property'  has  been  strengthened,  that 
of  labor  weakened. 

"  (8)  The  real  significance  of  this  is  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  period  1914-1918,  there  are  at  least  three  times  as  many 
people  living  primarily  off  large  blocks  of  the  nation's  prop- 
erty. In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  country  must, 
as  a  result  of  the  war  fortunes,  carry  a  heavier  overhead  than 
previously.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  today  more 
property  in  the  country  for  which  rent  must  be  paid.  It  means 
that  the  property  which  existed  before  tlie  war  has  been  given 
a  higher  money  value.  In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  war 
profiteering  a  greater  proportion  of  national  income  must 
go  to  those  who  have  given  their  share  of  the  nation's  property 
a  higher  paper  value.  It  means  to  the  worker  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the  country  will  come 
to  him  as  wages. ' ' 

From  these  eight  points  Mr.  Lauck  draws  his  final  con- 
clusion that  capital  has  taken  more  than  its  share  of  the 
earnings  of  industry,  and  that  therefore  labor  has  had  less 
than  it  should  have  had.     He  says : 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  facts  as  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  w^ealthy  are  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  to  all  attempts  to  charge  labor  with  profiteer- 
ing, to  all  attempts  to  hold  labor  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living.  For  if  invested  wealth  gets  a  larger  return,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  national  income  than  formerly,  the  man 
who  gives  personal  service  or  labor  is  bound  to  get  a  smaller 
proportion.  The  menace  of  the  future  lies  in  the  probability 
that  the  vast  profits  which  are  still  held  in  reserve  will  be 
capitalized  in  order  that,  under  the  pretext  of  a  fair  return 
on  capital,  those  who  own  them  may  continue  to  take  the 
larger  proportion  of  national  income,  even  at  the  expense  of 
very  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  when  the 
overstimulation  of  war  has  passed  away." 

MR.   LAUCK 'S  WEAK  GRASP  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

Besides  the  choice  of  unrejiresentative  earning  periods  for 
comparison  and  the  failure  to  connect  even  the  points  they 
illustrate  Avith  the  reasoning  from  which  his  conclusions  are 
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draAvn,  there  is  a  defect  in  Mr.  Lauck's  method  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  serious  still.  Apparently  this  grows  out  of  a 
weak  hold  on  the  principles  of  accounting,  or,  at  least,  a  failure 
to  correlate  them  with  his  economic  reasoning.  The  real  slip 
comes  in  a  failure  properly  to  relate  the  components  of  vari- 
able prices  with  the  pro-rata  earnings  on  an  unvarying  capi- 
tal. Concretely  this  may  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the 
counting  house. 

Suppose  a  mill  has  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  that  in  ordi- 
nary pre-war  times  its  total  output  had  a  value  of  ,$100,000, 
composed  approximately  as  shown  in  the  first  column  below 
on  the  basis  of  the  normal  selling  price : 


Raw  material 

Wages 

Selling  and  general  expense 

Overhead 

Burden 

Net  profit   

Total    


Per  Cent 

Normal 

Normal 

of  Total 

Price 

Price 

Price. 

100. 

Doubled. 
60 

30 

30 

20 

20 

40 

25 

25 

50 

10 

10 

20 

12 

12 

24 

3 

3 

6 

100 

100 

200 

Normal 

Price 
Halved. 


15 
10 
12.5 

5 

6 

1.5 

50 


Now  suppose  that  all  the  manufacturer's  costs  and  his  prices 
had  exactly  doubled.  On  this  assumption  the  percentages  of 
the  components  would  remain  unchanged.  On  the  same  vol- 
ume of  production  at  the  double  prices  the  net  profit  would 
be  $6000  or  3  per  cent  of  the  new  valuation,  Avhile  it  would 
be  6  per  cent  on  the  $100,000  capital,  which  we  have  assumed 
to  remain  unchanged.  Similarly,  if  the  prices  were  halved 
the  earnings  would  be  1.5  per  cent,  if  all  factors  shared  equally 
in  the  reduction. 

In  order  to  produce  earnings  in  times  of  doubled  prices 
which,  according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  Mr.  Lauck  would 
not  represent  profiteering  but  merely  pre-war  earnings  on 
the  capital  invested,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the  manu- 
facturer's profit  percentage  on  his  sales  from  3  per  cent  net 
to  11/2  per  cent  net.    Similarly,  in  times  of  low  prices  capital 
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would  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rate.  Even  in  times  of  high 
prices,  a  margin  of  1.5  per  cent  net  on  a  single  turnover  would 
be  obviously  too  close  for  safety  in  an  industry  so  precarious 
as  the  manufacture  of  wool  fabrics,  for  instance.  A  10  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  (which  would  represent  2  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturer's  price)  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
whole  profit  of  the  manufacturer.  Similarly,  any  substantial 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  or  in  operating  expenses 
would  very  quickly  offset  so  small  a  total  net  profit  margin. 

This  idea  is  expressed  in  a  different  form  in  L.  F.  Swift's 
reply  to  the  statements  Mr.  La.uck  makes  about  the  meat- 
packing, industry.    He  says: 

"Swift  &  Company  has  no  part  in  the  present  controversy 
in  which  Mr.  Lauck  is  engaged.  However,  his  statement  un- 
fortunately recites  certain  inaccuracies  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  correct. 

"A  rate  of  2  per  cent  sales  does  not  yield  26i/^  per  cent 
on  net  worth  as  claimed  by  Mr.  La.uck.  It  has  yielded  Swift 
&  Company  only  about  11  per  cent  on  capital  employed.  This 
is  not  profiteering. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  wages,  profits,  supplies, 
freight,  taxes,  interest  and  all  other  expenses  amount  to  only 
15  per  cent  of  our  sales  and  that  we  pay  out  about  85  per 
cent  for  our  raw  material. 

"If  a  family  spent  $300  a  year,  which  is  above  the  average, 
for  larger  packers'  products,  less  than  7  cents  a  week  would 
be  net  profit  on  the  basis  of  Swift  &  Company's  1919  earnings. 

"Mr.  Lauck  says  that  we  control  canned  goods  and  other 
grocery  products.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  large  packers, 
in  competition  with  each  other,  handled  only  3  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  groceries  of  the  country,  and  even  this  small  percentage 
has  now  been  taken  away  by  court  decree. 

"We  control  the  price  of  no  commodities.  Swift  &  Com- 
pany is  in  open  competition  with  every  other  packer  and 
we  handle  less  than  15  per  cent  even  of  the  meat  supply  of 
the  nation. 

"The  charges  that  we  spent  the  profit  to  wreck  competitors 
and  that  we  padded  expenses  under  cost  plus  contracts  during 
the  war  are  untrue. 

"The  United  States  Food  Administration  reported  that 
while  they  were  under  its  supervision  the  profit  of  the  five 
large  packers  on  meat  food  products  was  only  1.76  per  cent 
on  each  dollar  of  sales  and  only  5.6  per  cent  on  the  capital 
employed. ' ' 
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NO  ALLOWANCE   IS   MADE  FOR  DISTRIBUTING   COSTS. 

Mr.  Lauck  also  commits  the  common  error  of  making  no 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  distributing  process. 
He  allocates  all  costs  and  earnings  to  producers  and  assumes 
this  as  the  consumer's  price.  Distribution  is  inadequately 
allowed  for.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  omission  but  it  is  a 
serious  one.  It  is  evident  upon  reflection,  that  any  increase 
in  outlay  for  raw  materials  or  labor  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
cannot  reach  the  consumer  without  being  augmented  mate- 
rially by  the  increased  costs  of  doing  business  in  higher 
priced  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  prime  costs 
ought  normally  to  produce  more  than  the  same  amount  of  re- 
duction in  the  consumer's  price. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  table  giving  Mr.  Lauck 's  figures.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  percentage  of  net  profit  in  the  pre-war  period  was  less 
in  the  case  of  textile  manufactures  than  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  other  industries  represented.  This  gives  substantial 
support  to  the  statement  that  the  prosperity  of  the  textile 
manufacture  is  subject  to  wide  variation  from  year  to  year. 
At  least  in  the  wool  manufacture,  only  those  concerns  have 
been  able  to  remain  in  existence  which  during  times  of  pros- 
perity have  been  able  to  accumulate  reserves  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  periods  of  depression  which  are  sure  to  be 
encountered.  The  following  statement  taken  from  the  Census 
of  1860  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  long  recognized 
feature  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  and  not  a  tem- 
porary or  new  condition : 

"•Nearly  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  wool  manufactur- 
ing prior  to  1857  had  failed  disastrously,  many  of  them  under 
stress  of  .financial  crises  which  private  mill  owners  success- 
fully withstood  because  their  profits  were  not  all  distributed 
in  times  of  prosperity  Avithout  sufficient  regard  to  the  great 
uncertainty  peculiar  to  the  industry." 

HIS  REMEDIES  REFLECT  THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  HIS  METHODS. 

Mr.  Lauck 's  program  of  remedies  reflects  the  shortcomings 
of  his  method  of  selecting,  preparing,  and  using  his  material. 
He  has  four  recommendations : 
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1.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  providing  for 
the  restitution  to  the  people  through  Federal  taxation  of  all 
excess  war  profits. 

This  is  confiscatory  taxation  of  a  retroactive  character 
applied  to  the  only  class  in  the  community  whose  records 
could  be  made  to  show  the  nature  of  its  profits, 

2.  Legislation  putting  into  effect  immediately  the  proposal 
before  Congress  calling  for  the  stamping  with  the  producer's 
cost  of  all  commodities  entering  into  interstate  commerce. 

The  producer's  cost  alone  shows  the  consumer  nothing  of 
value.  If  any  cost  is  to  be  stamped  all  successive  costs  should 
be  shown.  The  costs  of  distribution  are  substantial  just  as 
the  services  of  distribution  are  costly  and  important.  Com- 
merce would  be  disastrously  cluttered  up  by  any  such  require- 
ment and  the  consumer  would  not  be  benefited  in  the  least. 

3.  Legislation  requiring  all  industrial  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  trade  to  take  out  Federal  charters  which  would 
put  the  finances,  reorganizations  and  consolidations  of  these 
interests  under  Federal  control  and  so  prevent  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  illegitimate  earnings  through  stock  dividends  and 
the  absorption  of  excess  earnings  by  the  issuance  of  fictitious 
securities. 

Among  Mr.  Lauck  's  proposals,  this  is  the  one  which  deserves 
most  careful  attention.  All  honestly  conducted  business  en- 
terprises would  welcome  any  intelligent  measures  taken  to 
prevent  unjustified  over-capitalization  of  industry  and  the 
entailment  of  future  earning  poAver.  Whether,  under  our 
system  of  government,  compulsory  Federal  incorporation  is 
the  best  means  to  this  end  may  well  be  questioned. 

4.  Continuation  of  the  campaign  of  publicity  and  educa- 
tion against  the  profiteers,  since  neither  corporate  producers, 
the  wholesalers,  nor  the  retailers  can  stand  the  stigma  of  being 
known  as  profiteers. 

Profiteers  certainly  ought  to  be  run  to  earth  and  vigorously 
dealt  with  wherever  they  are  found.  But  honestly  conducted 
business,  making  due  allowance  for  high  costs  and  for  the 
increased  hazards  of  conducting  business  in  a  time  of  serious 
inflation  ought  not  to  be  continuously  suspected  without  cause. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
DYESTUFFS  INDUSTRY. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL  AND  AMENDMENTS  PENDING. 
PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BILL. 

No  more  important  lesson  was  learned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  onr  experience  and  participation  in  the 
Great  War  than  that  our  safety  as  a  people  depends  upon 
the  establishment  upon  a  firm  foundation  in  this  country  of 
a  strong  chemical  industry  capable  of  furnishing  not  only 
an  adequate  supply  of  satisfactory  dyestuifs  for  our  many 
manufactures  in  peace  times,  but  also  materials  for  the  mak- 
ing of  explosives  and  military  chemicals  for  use  in  war  times. 

During  the  war  public  opinion  seemed  unanimous  that 
our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  for  such  indispensable 
materials  should  not  be  continued  and  could  not  be  tolerated 
if  the  country  intended  to  be  free  and  to  remain  free.  All 
seemed  to  be  agreed  on  this  broad  proposition,  but  when  it 
came  to  formulating  a  law  to  govern  the  importation  of  foreign 
dyestuffs  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  soon  arose  over  the 
method  best  suited  to  encourage  and  protect  the  new  industry 
Avhich  had  made  marked  progress  in  the  years  of  war  (during 
which  access  to  the  German  supplies  was  shut  off),  and  to 
enable  users  in  this  country  to  secure  dyestuffs  not  yet  made 
in  the  United  States  either  in  sufficient  quantities  or  of  satis- 
factory quality.  As  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  bill  contained  provisions  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
those  desiring  to  import  foreign  dyestuffs.  This  aroused  spir- 
ited discussion  both  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  opponents  of  the 
bill  not  opposing  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  the  new  industry 
from  ruinous  German  competition  but  objecting  to  putting 
into  the  hands  of  an  official,  a  committee,  or  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  power  to  determine  how,  when,  by  whom,  and  in 
what  quantities  such  dyestuffs  may  be  imported  into  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  gienerallj'  agreed  that  at  the  present  time  American 
dyestuff  makers  can  produce  in  quantit}'  and  of  satisfactory 
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quality  most  of  the  dyes  needed  by  users  in  this  country  and 
that  the  law  in  sections  other  than  those  regulating  tariff 
rates,  Avould  apply  to  the  importation  of  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  materials  now  used  here. 

Because  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in  which 
to  regulate  importations  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  (which  is  not  opposed  to  protective  duties  for 
the  dyestuffs  industry)  took  no  official  action  as  a  body  either 
for  or  against  the  measures  presented  to  Congress.  While 
some  felt  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  certain  colors 
needed  by  them  in  the  production  of  their  specialties  and 
not  yet  produced  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States,  they  did 
not  protest  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  industry  to 
prosper  and  become  firmly  established.  In  fact,  these  manu- 
facturers will  welcome  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  self 
contained  industry  able  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  a  critical 
and  exacting  clientele. 

The  differences  referred  to,  perhaps,  retarded  the  passage 
at  this  session  of  Congress  of  a  bill  fairly  satisfactory  to  all 
interests  concerned.  In  view  of  the  opposition  encountered 
and  the  monopoly  charges  which  have  been  made  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  determined  and  violent  opposition  in  the  Senate 
to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  which  gave  to  the  tin 
plate  industry  adequate  protection.  At  that  time  men  favor- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  were  denounced  by  United  States 
Senators,  who  ridiculed  the  suggestion  that  the  industry  could 
be  established  under  the  terms  of  the  then  pending  bill.  They 
denied  that  such  an  industry  had  been  undertaken  and  dubbed 
it  "The  tinless  tin  plate  industry,"  but  before  the  terms  of 
some  of  the  opponents  had  ended,  the  industry  had  made 
wonderful  strides  forward  on  its  way  toward  a  permanently 
successful  career.  The  textile  industry,  itself,  grew  strong 
only  when  foreign  competitors  were  not  permitted  to  hinder 
further  growth  or  destroy  what  had  survived  many  years  of 
trial  and  stress.  No  less  success  than  that  achieved  by  the 
tin  plate  and  wool  manufacture  will  be  achieved  by  the 
American  dyestuffs  industry,  if  agreement  can  be  secured  on 
legislation,  and  it  is  given  the  same  chance  accorded  these  two 
industries. 
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To  preserve  for  future  reference  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law  we  print  below  a  summary  of  the  dyestuffs  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  February  13,  1919,  (calendar 
day,  February  14).  It  consists  of  twenty  paragraphs  num- 
bered from  500  to  519  inclusive. 

SUMMARY   OF   DYESTUFFS   BILL. 

AS  REPORTED  TO  THE  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  13  (CALENDAR 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  U),  1919. 

This  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  8078  and  is  an  amendment  to 
the  act  to  increase  revenue  passed  on  September  8,  1916.  It 
consists  of  twenty  paragraphs  numbered  from  500  to  519,  in- 
clusive.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  paragrai)hs : 

500.  Levies  ad  valorem  duties  on  coal  tar  products. 
Group      I.    Crudes — free. 

Group     II.    Intermediates — 15%. 
Group  III.    Finished— 30%. 

501.  Levies  specific  duties  as  follows: 
Group     II.    21/2  cents  per  pound. 
Group  III.    5  cents  per  pound. 

Provisos:    (1)    Duties    to    be    based    on    standard 
strength. 

(2)  Must  be  clearly  marked. 

(3)  Marks  must  not  be  misleading. 

502.  Repeals  pertinent  sections  of  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 

503.  Applies  duties  to  goods  in  transit  or  warehouse. 

(Sections  504  to  510  are  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  bill. 
A  complete  copy  will  be  found  attached. ; 

504.  Provides  that  for  three  years  after  the  approval 
of  this  act  no  dye  or  intermediate  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  into  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions, 
unless  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  that  such 
article  or  a  satisfactory  substitute  therefor  is  not  ob- 
tainable in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions 
on  reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  price,  and  delivery; 
and,  furthermore,  that  such  article  is  required  for  use 
by  an  actual  consumer. 
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505.  Defines  "reasonable  quality." 

506.  Defines  "reasonable  terms  as  to  price." 

507.  Defines  "reasonable  terms  as  to  delivery." 

508.  Gives  Tariff  Commission  power  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  provided  that  neither  inter- 
mediate, nor  finished  products  shall  be  admitted  in  any 
case  where  the  prospective  consumer  has  received  or 
may  obtain  a  six  months'  supply.  Prohibits  also  the 
importation  of  articles  which  can  be  substituted  for 
American  coal  tar  products  even  though  imported  for 
some  other  purpose  except  by  express  permission  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

509.  Gives  Tariff  Commission  jurisdiction  over  distribu- 
tion among  consumers  of  such  dyestuffs  as  may  be 
available  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

510.  Extends  to  these  products  the  provisions  of  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after  this  bill  becomes  effective. 

511.  Provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  necessary  docu- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

512.  Gives  Tariff  Commission  power  to  acquire  informa- 
tion. 

513.  Provides  a  fine  of  $100  a  day  for  refusal  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  act. 

514.  Provides  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5000  or  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  goods  in  question,  whichever  is 
greater,  or  imprisonment  for  anyone  entering  goods  in 
violation  of  an  order  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

515.  Defines  "person"  under  the  act. 

516.  Provides  for  destruction  of  articles  seized. 

517.  Appropriates  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

518.  Expressly  declares  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  act  to 
develop  the  dyestuffs  industry  in  the  United  States. 
All  sections  must  be  construed  to  this  end. 

519.  Makes  the  act  effective  the  day  following  its  pas 
sage  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
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COPY 

Of  Sections  504  to  510  of  Proposed  Dyestuffs  Act  as  Re- 
ported TO  Senate. 

Sec.  504.  That  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, no  article  enumerated  in  Group  II  or  Group  III  of  sec- 
tion 500  of  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  or  delivered 
from  customs  custody  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its 
possssions  unless  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall 
determine  that  such  article  or  a  satisfactory  substitute  there- 
for is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its 
possessions  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  price,  and  de- 
livery, and  that  such  article  is  required  for  use  by  an  actual 
consumer  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions. 

Sec.  505.    That  under  this  Act  an  article  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  of  reasonable  quality  if  such  article,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  is  capable  of  giving  re- 
sults in  use  substantially  equal  to  a  corresponding  article  of  * 
foreign  origin. 

Sec.  506.  That  under  this  Act  "reasonable  terms  as  to 
price"  for  any  article  shall  mean  the  lowest  price  or  prices, 
for  the  time  being,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
maintenance  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions 
of  the  production  of  such  article  by  an  efficient  plant  oper- 
ating on  a  substantial  commercial  scale. 

Sec.  507.  That  under  this  Act  "reasonable  terms  as  to 
delivery"  shall  mean  delivery  within  such  period  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  shall  be  a 
reasonable  time  of  an  amount  of  such  article  or  articles,  which, 
in  said  commission's  judgment,  shall  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  need  of  the  consumer  or  consumers  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

Sec.  508.  That  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in 
executing  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act,  may  regu- 
late its  own  practice  and  procedure  and  make  all  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  article  enumer- 
ated in  Group  II  or  Group  III  of  section  500  of  this  Act 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  or  delivered  from  customs  custodj' 
in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions  in  any  case 
where  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  determine 
that  the  actual  consumer  for  whose  use  such  article  is  in- 
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tended  has  received  or  may  obtain  on  reasonable  terms  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  delivery  a  six  months'  supply  of  such  ar- 
ticle :  And  provided  further,  That  no  article  enumerated  in 
Group  II  or  Group  III  of  section  500  of  this  Act  which  may 
be  useful  both  as  a  substitute  for  a  domestic  article  and  for 
some  other  purpose  for  which  the  domestic  article  is  not 
adapted  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  or  delivered  from  customs 
custody  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions,  ex- 
cept when  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  article  is  imported  for  such  other  purpose. 

Sec.  509.  That  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  distribution  among  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  and  in  its  possessions  of  any  of 
the  articles  Avhicli  may  become  available  to  such  consumers 
under  Annex  VI  of  Section  I  of  Part  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Germany  submitted  by  the  President  on  July  10, 
1919,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  510.  That,  notwithstanding  the  prior  termination  of 
the  present  war,  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  approved  October  6,  1917,  and  of  any  proclamation  of  the 
President  issued  in  pursuance  thereof,  which  prohibit  or  con- 
trol the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  dyes  or  other 
products  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  coal-tar,  are  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act.  All  individual  licenses  issued 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  Section  of  the  Department  of  State 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days  shall  remain  in 
effect  and  the  importations  under  such  licenses  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

THE  MOSES  AMENDMENTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DYESTUFFS  BILL,  H.  R. 
8078,  PROPOSED  BY  SENATOR  MOSES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
MARCH  11    (calendar  DAY,  MARCH  13),   1920. 

1.    Eliminate  paragraph  501  and  insert  in  its  place: 

501  (a)  Definition  of:  "fair  wholesale  selling  price," 
' '  satisfactory^  substitute. ' ' 

Gives  Secretary  of  Treasury  power  to  check  up  these 
definitions. 

501  (b)  For  extra  duty  stipulated  in  bill  is  substituted 
a  duty  equal  to  difference  between  price  of  imported 
and  fair  wholesale  selling  price  of  domestic  dyes  plus 
20%,  in  case  of  all  of  Groups  II  and  III  made  on  com- 
mercial scale  in  this  country  if  imported  value  is  less 
than  domestic. 
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2,  Eliminate  paragraphs  504  to  519  inclusive  and  substi- 
tute the  following  paragraphs : 

New  504  All  packages  of  imported  chemicals  of  Groups 
II  and  III  after  six  months  must  be  marked  to  show 
contents.     No  misbranded  packages  to  be  admitted. 

New  505  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  make  all  rules  and 
regulations;  have  power  of  inspection. 

New  506    Penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

New     507    Definition  of  "  person. " 

New  508    If  Tariff  Commission  is  convinced  that  any  per- 
son is  commonly  and  systematically  importing  or  selling 
under  agreement  restrictions  any  article  listed  in  500 
"with  the  intent  to  destroy  or  injure  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  or  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  or  to  restrain  or  monopolize 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  United  States, ' '  importation 
is  to  be  stopped  until  condition  no  longer  exists. 
Hearings  on  such  cases  provided  for. 
Imports  to  be  suspended  during  hearings. 
Penalty  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  2  years  imprisonment. 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  co-operate  with  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  enforcement  of  act. 
Necessary  powers  conferred. 
Necessary  funds  to  be  provided. 

THE   KEYES  AMENDMENTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  DYESTUFPS  BILL,  H.  R.  8078,  PRO- 
POSED BY  SENATOR  KEYES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MARCH  11 
(calendar  day,   MARCH   16),   1920. 

1.  Add  to  paragraph  506  a  clause  reading :  ' '  but  which 
must  at  the  same  time  bear  such  relation  to  the  price  at 
which  the  article  can  be  imported  as  will  afford  reason- 
able and  adequate  protection  to  domestic  textile  and  other 
manufacturers  in  competition  -wdth  foreign  manufac- 
turers. ' ' 

2.  Add  to  paragraph  507  a  clause  reading:  "Provided, 
however.  That  where  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
the  same  is  necessary  the  admission  to  entry  or  delivery 
from  customs  custody  shall  be  permitted  of  an  amount  of 
such  article  or  articles  as  the  said  commission  shall  deem 
sufficient  to  supply  the  present  need  of  the  consumer  or 
consumers. ' ' 
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3.  Insert  in  paragraph  508  a  clause  making  proper  excep- 
tion to  permit  entry  of  dyes  as  per  amended  paragraph 
507  "to  supply  the  present  need  of  the  consumer  or  con- 
sumers. ' ' 

4.  Insert  after  paragraph  508  a.  clause  permitting  entry  of 
chemicals  or  dyestuffs  not  made  in  the  United  States 
where  the  "actual  consumer  declares  said  dyestuff  to  be 
necessary  to  the  satisfactory  production  of  his  goods." 

STEPS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DYESTUFFS  IMPORT  LEGISLATION. 

The  various  stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  bill  are  indi- 
cated by  the  annexed  paragraphs  showing  day  by  day  the 
progress  made: 

July  30,  1919. — A  joint  telegram  sent  by  a  number  of 
New  England  W'Ool  manufacturers  to  Chairman  Fordney 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  others,  favored 
the  reporting  and  passing  of  Longworth  Dyestuffs  Bill 
Avith  specified  changes. 

Jul}'  31,  1919. — Controversy  over  the  measure  in  the  Com- 
•    mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

August  1,  1919. — Longworth  bill  reported  incorporating  li- 
censing feature  after  a  spirited  debate  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

September  26,  1919. — Longworth  bill  passed  by  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

December  8,  1919. — Hearings  begun  before  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

December  26,  1919. — At  a  hearing  on  the  Dyestuffs  bill  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Jr.,  suggested  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  substitute  for  the  licensing  plan. 

January  11,  1920. — Mr.  Choate  formally  presented  his  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee.  Among  those  heard  on  the  bill 
were  Colonel  John  P.  Wood  and  George  B.  Sanford. 
Colonel  Wood  admitted  that  the  substitute  did  away  with 
the  delay  in  getting  licenses  but  argued  that  if  the  sub- 
stitute were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  cause  a  wild  scram- 
ble for  licenses  at  the  beginning  of  the  six  month  period, 
at  which  time  licenses  would  be  granted  while  those  who 
Avere  late  comers  would  be  unable  to  obtain  dyestuffs 
unless  they  purchased  them  at  a  speculative  price  from 
those  who  had  asked  for  licenses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period. 
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January  15,  1920. — Amendment  offered  for  punishing  any 
person  practising  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the 
importation  of  dyestuffs. 

January  21,  1920. — Irenee  du  Pont  appeared  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Took  exception  to  Section  504  which, 
he  said,  was  drawn  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Section 
503,  the  so-called  Choate  amendment,  did  not  entirely 
meet  with  Mr.  du  Font's  approval. 

January  30,  1920. — The  first  sub-committee  print  of  the  Long- 
worth  Dyestuffs  bill  was  circulated.  No  material  change 
up  to  Section  503a.  This  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  Section  503  and  all  of  504  were  stricken  out.  The  com- 
mittee substituted  new  measures  for  the  licensing  feature 
up  to  and  including  Section  518. 

February  2,  1920. — Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  said  to 
be  finally  agreed  on  bill. 

February  13,  1920. — The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  the  Longworth  Dyestuffs  bill  but  with  radical 
changes.  Greatly  strengthens  power  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  well  as  the  scope  of  its  supervison.  (See 
summary  of  bill,  above.) 

February  24,  1920.— Tariff  Commission  called  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  $100,000  appropriation  for  ad- 
ministering the  law  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  Com- 
mission asked  for  $250,000. 

February  25,  1920.^Opposition  to  the  bill  develops.  Senators 
interested  in  other  tariff  bills  give  notice  that  they  will 
try  to  filibuster  on  the  dyestuffs  bill  unless  the  other  tariff 
bills  are  also  reported  out.  These  tariff  bills  include  the 
Tungsten,  zinc  ores,  magnesite,  porcelain  wares,  and 
surgical  instruments.  In  addition  to  this  a  number  of 
high  protection  Republicans  feel  certain  that  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  will  cover  the  situation  for  the  dyestuff 
manufacturers  while  it  has  been  demonstrated  otherwise 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  Senators  Thomas,  of 
Colorado;  Sherman  of  Illinois;  Kenyon  of  Iowa;  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  led  the  fight  against 
the  bill. 

March  15,  1920.^Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Longworth  Dyestuffs  bill  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  pail  by  certain  textile  interests. 
(See  summary,  above.) 
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March  16,  1920. — Senator  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire  intro- 
duced several  amendments  to  the  Dyestuffs  bill.  (See 
summary,  above.) 

April  5,  1920. — Senate  Finance  Committee  met  to  consider  the 
amendments  to  the  Dyestuffs  bill.  The  committee  is  re- 
ported as  planning  to  use  the  House  Anti-Dumping  bill 
as  a  rider  to  the  bill  unless  unexpected  opposition  to  the 
proposal  develops. 

May  7,  1920. — Senator  Thomas  concluded  a  four-day  speech 
against  the  bill.  Charged  existence  of  agreement  between 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  the  Levinsteins  of  Man- 
chester, England,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  bring  about 
a  world  monopoly  in  dyestuffs. 

May  7,  1920. — At  conclusion  of  speech  of  Senator  Thomas, 
Senator  Kenyon  asked  for  the  reading  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Senator  Moses  by  the  manager  of  the  Publicity  Bureau 
of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company. 

May  8,  1920. — Senate  leaders,  unable  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  opponents  of  the  bill  permitting  its  passage, 
agreed  to  suspend  consideration. 

May  12,  1920. — Senator  Moses  introduced  new  amendments 
to  the  bill  abolishing  the  licensing  feature  and  making 
the  Treasury  Department  instead  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion administrator  of  the  law\ 

May  28,  1920. — Bill  reported  to  have  been  tahled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  with  expectation  that  a  generally 
acceptable  modification  of  the  Moses  amendment  might 
be  worked  out  before  Congress  reassembles. 
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THEODORE   C.   SEARCH. 

Theodore  C.  Search,  for  a  number  of  years  prominent  as  a  wool 
manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  pioneer  in  textile  education 
in  this  country,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
on  May  10.  He  was  born  at  Southampton,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  20,  1841,  and  was  educated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Normal  School  at  Millersville  where  he  spent  one  year  and  at 
Upland  Normal  Institute  at  Chester,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1861.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  and  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1865,  where  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Quaker  City 
Business  College  and  later  in  the  National  Telegraphic  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  of  which  he  was  i^rincipal.  Prompted  by  a  desire 
to  engage  in  active  business  Mr.  Search  in  1868  entered  the  employ 
of  Davis,  Fiss  &  Banes,  wool  merchants,  as  entry  clerk,  later  be- 
coming a  bookkeeper,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1870.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  was  with  the  wool  firm  of  Davis  &  Foulke  and  in 
1872,  when  the  firm  of  Fiss,  Erben  &  Company  was  formed  to  manu- 
facture worsted  yarns,  Mr.  Search  became  the  unnamed  member  of 
the  firm.  In  June,  1883,  the  name  of  the  firm  became  Erben,  Search 
&  Co.,  which  continued  until  1894,  when  Mr.  Search  retired  to  be- 
come treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Com- 
pany, hat  manufacturers  of  PhiladeliDhia.  Here  he  continued  until 
1900,  when  he  organized  the  Cold  Spring  Bleaching  &  Finishing 
Works  at  Yardley,  Pa.,  of  which  company  he  was  president  and 
receiver  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  1893  to  1894  he  was  a  vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  at  the  30th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  held  January  10,  1895,  he  delivered  an  address  on 
Textile  Education  in  America,  presenting  the  idea  that  the  wool 
manufacture  cannot  depend  upon  defensive  tariffs  alone  if  it  is  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  forefront  of  the  race  for  supremacy.  At  the 
ensuing  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  January  8,  1896,  Mr.  Search 
was,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  John  N.  Carjiender,  unanimously  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers "in  recognition  of  valuable  services  to  the  wool  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  repeated  revisions 
of  the  tariff  and  of  untiring  efforts  in  the  practical  promotion  of 
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textile  education  in  this  countrj'."  It  was  an  honor  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  conferred  upon  only  three  men,  Senator  Justin 
S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  the  Hon.  Henrj'  S.  Randall  of  Xew  York, 
and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Xewton,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

The  importation  of  fine  worsteds  from  Euroj^e  in  the  late  70's 
and  early  80's,  then  popular  and  made  in  large  quantities,  awoke 
some  manufacturers  to  the  great  new  field  about  to  develop  in  the 
wool  manufacture.  Mr.  Search  was  one  of  them,  and  largely  on 
his  initiative  the  most  progressive  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
organized  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association  (which  later  became 
the  Manufacturers'  Club)  one  of  whose  objects  was  to  foster  tech- 
nical education  in  textiles.  This  Textile  Association  affiliated  with 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  Mr.  Search  become 
chairman  in  1884  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Institution, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  a  branch  of  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  being  organized  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
then  only  the  dawn  of  textile  education  in  this  country,  and  much 
of  the  progress  which  has  marked  the  passing  years  has  been  due 
to  the  foresight  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Search,  who  gave  it  un- 
tiring service  from  its  inception  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  early 
saw  that  if  domestic  manufacturers  expected  to  reach  a  high  level  of 
efficiency  to  cope  successfully  with  foreign  competition  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  produce  the  skill  and  training  which  were 
then  lacking.  The  splendid  progress  made  along  these  lines  is  due 
in  part  to  the  interest  he  took  in  the  founding  of  schools  to  promote 
that  kind  of  training,  and  the  textile  industry  owes  to  Mr.  Search  a 
lasting  debt  for  the  results  accomplished. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School  is  a  part,  and  a  director  of  the  De  Long  Hook  &  Eye  Com- 
pany, the  Bank  of  North  America,  Philadelphia  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Parsons  Engineering 
Company.  For  five  years,  1897  to  1902,  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter. 
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WAGE  IXCREASES  IN  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  SINCE 
JANUARY  1,  1916. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  May,  1920,  the  textile  mills 
of  New  England  generally  announced  an  average  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in  wages  to  their  employes,  effective  May  31.  This  is  the  tenth 
general  advance  in  New  England  mills  since  December  31,  1915. 
The  amount  of  these  advances  varied  slightly  in  different  mills  and 
in  diffei-ent  occupations  but  the  averages  for  two  important  con- 
cerns are  given  herewith.  The  first  shows  the  dates,  the  per  cent 
of  increase,  the  relation  of  the  increase  to  the  base  figure  prevailing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  the  total  amount  of  wage  on 
the  basis  of  100. 


Date. 
Dec.     31,  1915. 

1,  1916. 
17,  1916. 

4,  1916. 

1,  1917. 

8,  1917. 
March  25,  1918. 
June  17,  1918. 
June  2,  1919. 
Dec.  1,  1919. 
May     31,  1920. 


Jan. 

April 

Dec. 

May 

Oct. 


Per  Cent 
Increase. 

Base 

Per  Cent  of 
Increase  on 
Base  Wage 
of  Dec.  31, 
1915. 

Wage. 
100.00 

5.88 

5.88 

105.88 

10.13 

10.73 

116.61 

9.92 

11.56 

128.17 

9.23 

11.83 

140.00 

9.93 

13.90 

153.90 

10.40 

16  01 

169.91 

9.95 

16.91 

186.82 

18.25 

34.16 

220.98 

12.50 

27.62 

248.60 

15.00 

37.29 

285.89 

185.89 

The  other  figures  give  only  the  percentage  of  advance  for  each 
increase,  as  follows: 

January      9,  1916 9  per  cent. 

April  15,    "     10 

December  4,     " 10 

April         30,  1917 10 

October      8,     "     10 

Marcb       25,  1918 10 

June  17,     "     10 

June  2,  1919 18 

December  I,     "     12^ 

May  31,  1920 15 
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Advances  have  been  figured  cumulatively  so  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  increase  over  the  total  of  the  several  advances.  The 
reduction  of  six  hours  in  working  time  under  the  forty-eight  hour 
week  which  went  into  effect  February  2,  1919,  caused  a  partial  loss 
of  earnings  of  employes  on  jiieee  work  or  hour  pay  time  through 
the  loss  of  production,  or  in  working  hours,  but  it  did  not  affect  the 
wage  basis. 

A  third  manufacturer  reports  that  the  wages  of  the  whole  number 
of  his  hour  workers  have  been  advanced  218  per  cent  on  those  paid 
in  December,  1915,  counting  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  wages  of  the  week  workers  were  195.7  per  cent  higher  than  in 
December,  1915. 

An  advance  of  171/2  per  cent  was  asked  in  letters  first  sent  to  the 
textile  manufacturers'  associations  by  the  officials  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  on  April  30,  1920.  Officers  of  the 
associations  addressed  made  it  clear  that  they  had  no  authority 
in  such  matters.  The  advance  of  15  per  cent  announced  on  May  14 
and  the  days  following,  and  made  effective  on  May  31,  was  given 
with  few  exceptions  by  New  England  textile  mills. 

Early  in  May  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers,  the  radical, 
socialist-led  organization  of  mill  employes,  presented  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  Passaic  and  Lawrence  a  demand  endorsed  by  their 
general  executive  board,  for  a  50  per  cent  wage  increase,  a  44-hour 
week  and  recognition  of  the  union,  behind  which  demands  accord- 
ing to  a  manifesto  issued  by  their  General  Treasurer,  Matthew 
Pluher,  and  national  organizer,  the  Rev.  Cedrie  Long,  "the  union 
is  putting  its  entire  economic  power."  New  England  manufacturers 
in  general  did  not  regard  this  demand  as  offering  any  reasonable 
basis  for  consideration. 

In  Passaic  the  Amalgamated  was  particularly  insistent.  There 
the  manufacturers,  instead  of  granting  a  percentage  increase  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  three  dollars  per  week,  and  the  strike  called 
by  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  for  June  failed  to  materialize, 
notwithstanding  the  emphatic  declaration  made  by  the  general  exe- 
cutive board  several  months  earlier  that  it  "would  not  hesitate  to 
use  all  means  available  in  order  to  enforce  recognition,  the  44-hour 
week,  and  a  50  per  cent  wage  advance.  In  the  papers  of  June  2  it 
was  announced  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Work- 
ers in  Garfield,  N.  J.,  on  May  31,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  general  sec- 
retary, and  the  Rev.  Cedrie  Long,  general  organizer,  and  other 
organizers  told  the  members  that  it  was  an  inopportune  time  to 
strike  because  "the  manufacturers  were  too  well  prepared."  They 
decided,  therefore,  to  accept  the  $3  increase  and  strike  some  time 
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later  when  better  prepared,  Organizer  Long  being  quoted  as  saWng : 
"We  are  going  to  wait  until  we  are  more  strongly  organized  and 
ready  for  a  good  strike,  then  we  will  give  the  mill  owners  a  sur- 
prise." The  real  reason  for  declaring  the  strike  off,  after  strong 
boasts  by  officials  of  what  would  be  done,  was  lack  of  support  on 
the  part  of  members  for  the  radical  proposals  presented  by  the 
officials,  which  did  not  attract  the  adherents  expected. 


A    BUSINESS     DAILY'S    VIEW    OF     THE     AMERICAN 
WOOLEN   COMPANY   INDICTMENT. 

In  dismissing  the  indictment  against  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany Judge  Julian  N.  Mack  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
has  taken  a  step  which  had  been  expected  by  many.  The  indict- 
ment was  obtained  under  the  so-called  "Lever  act"  on  the  charge 
of  "profiteering"  and  has  been  quashed  on  the  technical  ground  that 
cloth  sold  in  bulk  is  not  "wearing  apparel"  in  the  sense  that  the 
latter  term  is  used  in  the  law.  This  is  the  kind  of  technical  judicial 
opinion  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man  and  which  he 
regards  as  evasive.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  issue  at  stake  could 
not  have  been  discussed  upon  its  merits,  although  the  outcome  in 
either  ease  should  have  been  the  same.  Judge  Mack  has  reached 
a  wise  decision  by  a  side  path. 

After  a  long  series  of  attacks  upon  small  offenders  here  and  there 
who  had  sold  suits  of  clothes  or  haberdashery  at  more  than  they 
should  properly  have  charged,  the  Department  of  Justice,  appar- 
ently stung  by  public  ridicule,  determined  to  seek  more  worthy  game 
and  accordingly'  made  this  attack  upon  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany. The  action  taken  by  the  department  would  seem,  however, 
from  the  statements  of  intent  made  public,  to  have  been,  no  different 
in  kind  from  its  efforts  in  connection  with  the  smaller  concerns  suiJ- 
posed  to  have  been  guilty  of  profiteering.  Apparently  the  test  of 
profiteering  is  the  exaction  of  high  prices.  The  test  of  high  prices, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  appears  to  be  simply 
whether  or  not  a  concern  seems  to  be  making  large  returns.  The 
woolen  company  was  eoncededly  making  great  profits  (and  was 
paying  large  taxes  to  the  Government).  Had  it  been  less  successful 
though  charging  the  same  prices  it  apparently  would  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a  serious  offender.  This  at  least  is  a  fair  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  what  the  department  has  done  in  other  cases.  At 
retail  it  seems  to  give  some  heed  to  the  rate  at  which  an  article  was 
bought  by  the  seller  and  to  figure  the  technical  profit  thereon  so  far 
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as  can  be  learned  without  very  much  study  of  such  items  as  over- 
head charges,  rent  and  the  like,  while  apparently  skill  in  buying  is 
not  considered  as  properly  counting  in  favor  of  the  retailer.  The 
lower  he  gets  his  goods  (if  he  sells  them  at  current  prices)  the  more 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  a  profiteer.  In  manufacturing 
even  this  easy  test  is  absent,  so  that  the  volume  of  profits  must  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  the  test  of  profiteering.  Success  in  man- 
agement as  compared  with  others  in  the  field  thus  tends  to  subject 
a  concern  to  attack.  The  more  economical  it  is,  and  hence  the  more 
profitable,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  ranked  as  an  enemy  of  society. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  community  as  a  whole  re- 
garded the  American  Woolen  Company  as  any  worse  than  other 
enterprises  in  the  trade  or  felt  that  it  was  being  unjustly  treated 
by  the  concern.  Certainly  the  enterprise  was  not  an  eleemosynary 
institution  but  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  like  death,  however,  loves  a  shining  mark,  and  this 
must  be  accounted  as  the  reason  why  it  selected  the  largest  enter- 
prise in  a  given  line  of  business  as  the  target  for  its  attacks.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  the  department  allowed  a  little  reason  to  creep 
into  its  methods  of  operation?  In  spite  of  the  constant  assertions 
of  Attorney  General  Palmer  that  he  has  reduced  the  cost  of  living 
or  checked  the  Upward  movement  of  prices  conditions  continue  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  for  the  price  reductions  whicli  have  here  and 
there  occurred  have  been  chiefly  in  lines  in  which  Mr.  Palmer's  ac- 
tivities were  unknown  or  in  which  economic  conditions,  stronger  even 
than  the  staff  of  the  Attorney  General,  has  tended  to  bring  about  a 
little  of  the  desired  result.  What  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
done  has  on  the  whole  been  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective.  If  the 
decision  of  Judge  Mack  is  to  be  upheld  the  legal  scope  of  its  powers 
is  so  limited  that  it  might  as  well  not  operate  at  all,  or  confine  its 
attention  entirely  to  the  small  fry  with  whom  it  started. 

The  question  of  high  prices  ought,  however,  not  to  be  obscured 
by  any  discontentment  or  disgust  with  official  methods.  Most  per- 
sons now  know  very  well  the  influence  of  lack  of  thrift,  extrav- 
agance, inflation  and  other  recognized  factors  upon  the  price  level. 
These  are  general  conditions,  and  it  would  take  time  to  remedy  them 
or  eliminate  their  influence.  There  is  one  set  of  factors  in  the 
situation  that  is  perfectly  easy  to  correct,  and  that  can  be  disposed 
of  without  any  delay  whatever  if  desired.  These  are  the  influences 
growing  out  of  government  extravagance  and  faulty  taxation.  As 
long  as  our  taxes  are  such  as  to  prevent  people  from  sa\'ing,  cost 
of  production  and  consequently  prices  will  be  high.  There  will  be 
lack  of  competition,  and  well  equipped  concerns  like  the  American 
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Woolen  Companj'  will  be  able  to  charge  their  own  prices.  As 
long  as  the  Government  is  guilty  of  the  prodigal  extravagance  which 
is  now  going  on  it  will  still  further  diminish  the  supply  of  avail- 
able capital,  and  by  so  doing  will  render  a  bad  situation  still  worse. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  do  not  recognize  these 
features  of  the  situation  and  act  ui:)on  them  are  necessarily  so  in- 
sincere as  themselves  to  warrant  immediate  indictment  at  the  hands 
of  public  opinion. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  June  14,  1920. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  WOOL   SEASON  OF  1918-1919. 
E.rtracts  from  Dahjcty's  Annual  Wool  Rcvieir. 

Dalgety's  valuable  and  reliable  Annual  Wool  Review  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian season  of  1918-1919,  which  was  not  available  for  use  in 
our  own  Review  issued  in  the  January  Bulletin,  has  come  to  hand, 
and  from  it  we  are  able  to  make  excerpts  which  show  the  state  of 
the  industry  in  the  greatest  wool  producing  country  of  the  world. 

Treating  of  the  acquisition  of  the  clip  for  war  purposes,  the 
Review  states  that  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  "there  was 
not  one  dissentient  voice.  It  was  universally  accepted  throughout 
all  branches  of  the  wool  industry  as  an  excellent  arrangement  and 
one  that  could  not  very  well  be  improved  upon,  some  growers  even 
feeling  that  the  period  should  have  extended  beyond  June  30,  1919." 
After  the  armistice  some  individuals  not  connected  with  the  wool 
trade  condemned  the  purchase  as  to  price,  the  period  of  its  operation, 
and  the  apportionment  of  supplies  to  the  United  States  by  the 
British  Government  for  war  purposes,  failing  to  see  that  it  was 
not  a  business  matter  but  a  war  measure  and  not  for  trading  pur- 
poses. 

The  actual  weight  of  wool  acquired  by  the  British  Government 
amounted  to  652,109,672  pounds  equal  to  2,025,486  bales,  which  was 
an  increase  of  35,152,963  pounds  or  115,554  bales,  over  the  figures 
for  1917-1918. 

V^OOL    OBTAINED    RY    AUSTRALIAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

The  quantity  of  wool  obtained  by  the  Australian  manufacturers 
and  wool  combing  comjianies  was  as  follows : 

Total 
Greasy.  Scoured.  Greasy  Basis. 

Domestic  Mills.  Pouiuls.  PoimJu.  Poitndn. 

Woolen 13,189, .300  1,108,427  15,40(J,154 

Wool  tops 7,089,176  432,298  7,953,772 

Total 20,278,476  1,540,725  23,359,926 
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A  high  average  per  pound  was  realized  for  the  clip  as  a  whole, 
but  the  lighter  weight  and  the  greater  cost  of  production  rendered 
the  net  returns  in  many  instances  not  as  satisfactory  as  in  the 
previous  season. 

While  there  was  an  increase  of  35,152,963  pounds,  equal  to  115,554 
bales,  there  was  not  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  States.  All 
showed  increases  except  Queensland,  probably  accounted  for  chiefly 
b}'  manj'  flocks  being  shorn  with  wool  of  less  than  12  months' 
growth. 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  improving  the  classing  of  their 
wools  the  Review  quotes  from  directions  given  the  growers  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Wool  differs  from  other  conunodities  and  requires  to  be  uni- 
formly prepared  as  to  length,  quality  and  condition,  all  of  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  wool  trade  generally.  Orders  placed 
by  manufacturers  in  normal  times  were  based  on  these  characteristics, 
together  with  the  yield  of  each  quality.  Many  clips  are  forw^arded 
to  the  market  in  an  unskirted  state,  that  is,  pieces  and  bellies  are 
left  on  the  fleece.  Such  wools  do  not  receive  as  much  attention  and 
competition  as  skirted  wools;  in  other  words,  only  topmakers  com- 
pete for  these  wools,  as  spinners  do  not  require  them.  Overclassing 
should  be  discouraged,  but  each  quality  should  have  a  semblance  of 
regularity  which  will  not  only  benefit  the  grower,  but  will  materially 
assist  the  broker  in  obtaining  satisfactory  returns." 

Touching  upon  the  production  of  merino  and  crossbred  wools 
the  Review  says  that  "it  is  essential  that  as  large  a  proportion 
of  merino  wool  should  be  grown  in  Australia  as  possible,  for  it 
promises  to  give  the  best  results  to  producers.  There  is  always 
a  demand  for  fine  wool  and  that  demand  promises  to  increase  and 
not  to  diminish.  The  Great  War  tended  to  raise  crossbred  wool  to 
points  closely  approximating  to  merino,  but  that  was  a  phase  that 
is  passing  and  the  swing  will  again  go  strong  for  fine  wool.  The 
tendency  in  many  directions  is  to  subordinate  wool  growing  to  mutton 
raising;  and  not  to  rely  on  the  large-framed,  smooth-bodied  merinos 
for  both  the  wool  and  the  mutton ;  but  to  ran  erossbreds  instead 
of  merinos,  making  the  wool  quite  subordinate  to  the  mutton  or 
lambs,  as  the  case  may  be.  Possibly  the  tremendous  demand  for 
merino  wool  and  the  high  prices  commanded  for  it  will  steady  this 
latest   trend. 

"Ten  years  ago,  and  many  years  previously,  Australia  was  pre- 
eminent as  the  merino  wool  growing  country  of  the  world.  It  is 
still  to  the  fore,  but  latterly  South  Africa  has  been  forging  ahead 
by   the   purchase   of   high   class   merinos   and   adopting   Australian 
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methods  in  sheep-breeding  and  wool  preparation  for  market.  So 
satisfactory  have  results  been  of  late  to  South  African  wool  growers 
that  they  are  extending  their  operations.  Their  desire  is  to  increase 
the  output  of  merino  wool,  and  since  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  practically  forced  into  obtaining  supplies  from  South  Africa 
in  1916  the  popularity  of  South  African  merino  wool  has  increased 
considerably.  These  are  factors  concerning  results  to  producers 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  flockmasters  who  are  not  dependent  on 
dual-purpose  sheep  for  the  success  of  their  business." 

WOOL    CONSUMED    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    WOOLEN    MILLS    AND 
AMOUNT   EXPORTED. 

In  New  Zealand  the  local  woolen  mills  received  18,821  bales  in 
1918  19,  compared  with  20,692  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  allied  countries  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918,  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  only  in  1915  and  1916  were: 

United  Kingdom  and 

Other  Countries.  United  Kingdom  Only. 

1918.                        1917.  1916.                       1915. 

285,170              446,346  446,690               498,636 

During  1916,  43,035  bales  were  shipi^ed  to  other  countries  and 
in  1915,  45,654  bales. 

"The  clip,"  the  Review  says,  "was  of  fair  growth,  sufficiently 
nourished,  and  in  very  fair  condition;  but  the  grading  by  growers," 
it  is  surprising  to  learn,  "in  many  instances  left  much  to  be  desired, 
certain  districts  reverting  to  an  old  practice  of  leaving  the  fleece 
unskirted  with  the  bellies  in;  and  crossbreds,  which  are  on  the 
increase,  may  be  said  to  be  prepared  for  market  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory manner,  no  notice  being  taken  of  qualit.y,  fine,  medium,  and 
strong  being  packed  in  the  same  bale  instead  of  being  kept  separate." 

Rabbits  in  many  districts  were  reported  to  have  decreased  in 
numbers;  but  in  others  wild  dogs  increased  their  attacks  upon  the 
flocks  to  such  an  extent  that  some  flockmasters  replaced  their  sheep 
with  cattle.  In  New  Zealand  rabbits  increased  and  threaten  to 
become  a  nuisance  unless  they  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  pas- 
toralists  and  exterminated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  production  in  bales  and 
pounds  of  the  several  states  of  Australasia  for  the  last  three 
seasons  ;  during  that  time  the  bales  increased  from  2,268,000  in 
1916-17  to  2,658,747  in  1918-19,  and  the  pounds  from  741,802,- 
000  in  the  former,  to  800,441,399  in  the  latter,  season : 
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Net  Production  and  Weight. 


1918-19. 

1917-18. 

1916-17. 

States. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  .    .    . 
West  Australia  .    .    . 
Tasmania 

Bales. 
9.52,471 
426,135 
314,348 
169,618 
130,981 
37,363 

Pounds. 

306,209,901 

]36,99S,141 

101,060,738 

54,530,490 

42,10H,081 

12,011,820 

Bales. 
899,625 
366,222 
333,356 
152,601 
119,456 

36,071 

Pounds. 

289,967,130 
118,040,675 
1U7,447,306 
49,186,-354 
38,.503,058 
11,626,404 

Bales. 

844,000 
358,000 
295,000 
116,000 
73,000 
36,000 

Pounds. 

271,768,000 
108,474,000 
94,990,000 
36,424,000 
25,696,010 
10,620,000 

Commonwealth  .    .    .     2,030,916 
New  Zealand  ....        627,831 

652,920,171   1  1,907,331 
227,521,228        5sl,531 

614,770,927 
209,840,966 

1,722,000 
546,000 

2,288,000 

547,972,000 
193,830,000 

Australasia  .....    2,658,747 

880,441,-399 

2,488,862 

824,611,983 

741,802,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  sales  in  the  various 
markets  in  Australasia  during  the  past  nine  seasons,  and  the 
total  number  of  bales  sold  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  Australasia  : 

Australasian  Total  Wool  Sales,  Season  1918-19. 


Centers. 


1918-19. 


Bales. 

Sydney    . 766,313 

Melbourne *460,987 

Geeloug 141,383 

Adelaide 190,752 

West  Australia 130,596 

Brisbane 304,.i83 

Tasmania 36,302 

Commonwealth 2,030,916 

New  ZealaLd 627,831 

Australasia |  2,658,747 


1917-18.  I  1916-17.  I  1915-16. 


Bales. 
747,623 
378,736 
132.533 
181,331 
118,905 
313,837 
34,366 


1,907,331 
581,531 


Bales. 
707,254 
348,467 
118,-567 
136,513 

51,-350 
275,141 

32,989 


Bales. 
707,969 
263,270 

86,714 

115,314 

1,459 

246,376 

22,016 


1,670,281 
546,300 


1,443,118 
364,861 


2,488,862        2,216,581     |    1,807,979 


1914-15. 


Bales. 

547,496 

278,061 

99,480 

92,372 

Nil 

182,542 
22,921 


1,222,872 
321,927 


1,544,799 


Centers. 

1913-14. 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

Bales.                   Bales. 
775,443                  664,482 
348,368                  312,698 
115,013                  107,315 
141,642     i             147,983 
3,860                      3,182 
292,875                  2-59,150 
26,543                     25,840 

Bales. 
773,991 
399,229 
128,990 
147,375 
1,247 
229,345 
20,317 

Bales. 

784,309 

Melbourne 

Geelong     .       

Adelaide 

West  Australia 

Brisbane    

366,234 
110,933 
145,049 
1,4-50 
215,160 
19,420 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

1,703,744               1,518,650 
264,834                  286,151 

1,700,494 
226,342 

1,6,42,555 
222,612 

Australiisia 

1,968,578 

1,804,801 

1,926,926 

1,865,167 

Including  Ballarat  and  Albury. 
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The  annexed  table,  covering  twelve  seasons,  shows  the  produc- 
tion for  each  season,  the  pounds  pei-  bale,  the  gross  value,  and 
the  average  value  per  bale : 

Australasian  Sales,  Weights,  and  Values. 


Season. 

Sales. 

Net  Weight. 

Average 
Net  Weight. 

Gross  Value. 

Average 
per  Bale. 

1918-19    

1917-18    

1916-17    

1915-16    

1914-15    

1913-14    

1912-13    

1911-12    

1910-11 

1909-10    

1908-9  

1907-8  

Bales. 
2,658,747 
2,488,862 
2,216,581 
1,807,979 
1,544,799 
1,968,578 
1,804,801 
1,926,926 
1,865,167 
1,889.745 
1,657,906 
1,351,121 

Pounds. 
880,441,399 
824,611,893 
722,505,476 
580,234,830 
504,533,053 
639,769,519 
579,750,442 
638,197,891 
612,365,881 
634,009,448 
543,653,485 
450,869,077 

Pounds 
per  Bale. 
331.1 
331.3 
327.3 
322.7 
S29.1 
327.2 
321.2 
3.31.2 
3.32.1 
335.5 
.330.6 
333." 

£ 

60,077,579 
55,806,998 
47,951,729 
29,903,532 
19,742,546 
26,079,536 
24,642,643 
22,682,090 
23,346,602 
25,712,774 
18,805,529 
17,577,249 

£     .«.    d. 
22     11     11 
22      8       5 
21     12       8 
16     10     10 

12  16       7 

13  4     11 
13     13      1 

11  15      5 

12  10      4 

13  12      2 
11       6     10 
13       0      2 

23,181,212 

7,610,942,394 

328.3 

372,328,807 

16      1      3 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  reported  in 
the  several  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  total  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, New  Zealand,  and  for  Australasia  for  the  last  nine 
seasons.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  wide  fluctu- 
ation in  the  Commonwealth  due  to  unfavorable  seasons,  severe 
droughts,  and  other  causes.  In  1918  there  were  6,741,000  fewer 
sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  than  in  1911,  and  5,499,306  fewer 
in  Australasia,  notwithstanding  a  gain  in  New  Zealand  of  1,718,- 
496  in  the  interval  between  the  two  dates.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  table  is  the  steady  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  from 
year  to  year,  ranging  from  the  smallest  number,  23,750,153  in 
1912,  to  tlie  largest  number,  25,511,443  in  1918. 

Sheep  Returns. 


States. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

New  South  Wales 

3P  ,018,928 
15,773,*'02 
15,975,110 
6,229,519 
7,161,402 
1,841,944 

37,455,3.30 

14,760,013 

15,812,425 

5,091,282 

6,454,957 

1,709,343 

33,713,901 

12,576,587 

15,245,508 

:<,SOO,000 

5,501,000 

1,702,679 

33,009,033 
10,.546,632 
16,107,225 
3,674,547 
4,831,727 
1,613,139 

36,287,000 

12,051,685 

23,129,919 

4,208,461 

4,471,941 

1,862,600 

Queensland  .        ■ 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

86,000,805 
25,511,443 

81,283,350 
25,270,336 

72,539,575 
24,753,324 

69,781,303 
24,607,868 

82,011,606 
?4,465,526 

Australasia 

111,512,2-18 

106,553,736 

97,292,899 

94,389,171 

106,477,132 
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States. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 

39,842,518 

12,113,682 

21,786,600 

5,073,057 

4,418,402 

1,862,600 

39,436,118 
11,892,224 
20,248,580 
5,481,487 
4,593,458 
1,800,000 

45,032,022 

13,857,804 

20,387,838 

6,267,477 

5,408,583 

1,788,310 

45,825,308 

12,937,983 

20,153,239 

6,432,038 

5,157,658 

1,735,000 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

85,096,859 
24,798,763 

83,451,867 
23,750,153 

107,202,020 

92,742,034 
24,269,620 

117,011,654 

92,241,226 
23,792,947 

Australasia 

109,895,622 

116,034,173 

The  demand  for  fine  wools  has  been  keen  the  past  year  and 
one  reason  for  it  may  be  the  decreased  quantity  produced  in  the 
home  of  the  fine  wool  sheep.  Between  the  seasons  of  1917-18 
and  1918-19  there  was  a  percentage  loss  of  fine  wools  of  3  per 
cent  and  a  percentage  gain  of  3  per  cent  of  crossbred  and  all 
strong  wools.  Expressed  differently  the  figures  show  that 
Avhereas  169,885  more  bales  were  disposed  of  in  1918-19  than  in 
1917-18,  the  crossbreds  increased  141,665  bales  and  the  merinos, 
only  28,220  bales.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  amount  of  each 
kind  disposed  of  during  the  past  season  in  the  several  markets 
and  the  total  amounts  in  the  preceding  year  : 

Merino  and  Crossbred. 


Description. 

Brisbane. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

Total  1918-19. 

Total  1917-18. 

Merino    .... 

Cro88,bred  and 
all  Strong  wool 
breeds  .... 

Bales. 
296,202 

8,381 

1c 

97 
3 

Bales. 
13,123 

23,179 

1' 
36 

64 

Bales. 
25,722 

602,109 

56 
4 

96 

Bales. 
1,442,379 

1,216,368 

5f 
54 

46 

Bales. 
1,414,159 

1,074,703 

57 
43 

1 

1    304,583 

- 

36,302        — 

627,831 

- 

2,658,747 

- 

2,488,862 

- 

^Including  Ballarat  and  Albury. 
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THE    CANADIAN    WOOL    MANUFACTURE    UNDER    THE 
PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

ITS  DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECT  UPON  THE   DOMINION'S   MILLS. 

The  War  with  its  check  upon  production  in,  and  transportation 
by,  belligerent  countries  saved  the  wool  manufacture  of  Canada, 
according  to  the  Canadian  Textile  Journal.  The  preferential  tariff 
in  favor  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  slowly  but  surely  closing 
up  a  promising  industry  in  the  Dominion  by  reducing  domestic  pro- 
duction and  greatly  facilitating  the  imi^ortation  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  from  Great  Britain.  When  the  law  giving  a  preference 
to  British  imports  went  into  effect  in  1899,  Canada  had  236  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  equipped  with  2120  looms  and  477  cards.  Eight 
years  later,  in  1907,  there  were  only  148  mills  with  1156  looms  and 
348  cards,  and  in  1912  the  number  of  mills  had  dwindled  to  78  with 
1154  looms  and  224  cards — a  loss  in  a  dozen  and  one  years  of  966 
looms  and  255  cards,  or  more  than  half  the  total  in  1899. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  in  1899  the  Canadian  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  produced  13,992,000  yards  of  cloth;  in  1912  the  pro- 
duction fell  to  7,616,400  yards.  While  the  production  was  rapidly 
dropi^ing,  the  importations  were  steadily  increasing,  rising  from 
6,301,196  in  1899  to  approximately  24,000,000  yards  in  1912,  nearly 
four  times  larger  than  thirteen  years  earlier.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  under  the  preference  were  live  times  heavier  than  the 
total  from  all  other  countries.  Comxaenting  on  these  facts  the 
Journal  says  that  "up  until  the  war  which  changed  conditions  con- 
siderably, the  woolen  and  worsted  business  could  not  be  considered 
profitable,  and  had  not  been  since  1899,  the  year  after  the  change 
in  tariff  rates.  Lack  of  protection  was  gradually  killing  the  in- 
dustry, and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  been  dead 
by  this  time  had  not  the  war  intervened  and  given  it  a  new  lease 
of  life.  During  the  war  years  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries 
have  made  a  remarkable  recovery,  but  if  they  are  to  maintain  that 
advantage  which  the  war  fortuitously  gave  them,  there  must  be  no 
reduction  of  the  tariff  yet  awhile — not  until  the  industry  in  Canada 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  on  more  nearly  equal  terras  with  the 
highly  developed  and  specialized  branches  of  the  industry  in  other 
countries." 


THE  STANDARD  WOOL  TYPES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

MARKETS. 
The   Association   has  received   from  the   Bureau   of  Markets  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  set  of  the  tentative  types  repre- 
senting  various  grades   of  wool   which  the   Bureau  has   prepared. 
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These  types,  the  Bureau  tells  us,  have  been  prepared  "in  connection 
with  its  investigational  work  looking  toward  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  uniform  wool  standards." 

Accompanying  the  set  of  types  is  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning them : 

"The  types  decided  upon  by  Government  experts  have  been  pre- 
pared after  careful  examination  of  thousands  of  samples  that  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  the  trade  generally  as  to  what  should  comprise 
wool  standards,  and  which  now  form  the  basis  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

•'Tt  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  these  types  to  wool  growers  for 
the  purpose  of  detemiining  the  practicability  of  their  application 
upon  a  commercial  basis.  These  demonstrations  will  be  conducted 
by  wool  ex]:)erts  sent  out  from  Washington  to  assist  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  field  agents. 

"There,  are  now  no  fixed  wool  grades  in  universal  ap])lication, 
with  the  result  that  the  purchase  of  the  producer's  product  is  based 
upon  arbitrary  standards  fixed  by  individual  buyers.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  to  ])laee  the  business  upon  a  uniform  basis  would  be 
decidedly  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

"For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  conducting 
investigations  and  making  a  study  of  wool  samples  collected  from  all 
States  and  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing uniform  wool  standards,  and  the  work  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  the  wool  experts  in  charge  of  it  feel  warranted  in 
submitting  their  findings  to  wool  growers  for  consideration.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  work  is  still  at  an  inevstiga- 
tional  stage.  It  would  be  unjust  to  fix  grades  without  first  securing 
the  views  of  the  wool  growers  themselves  and  the  types  to  be 
demonstrated  are  sim])ly  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  further  in- 
vestigations in  the  field.  At  the  same  time  the  types  prepared  repre- 
sent the  consensus  of  opinion  of  experts  who  are  practical  wool  men, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  but  slight  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
in  these  types  in  order  to  produce  grades  acceptable  to  wool  growers 
generally." 


CONDITIONS   AFTER   THE    CIVIL   WAR   SIMILAR   TO 
THOSE   OF   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

Many  persons,  forgetting  i)ast  exi)eriences  or  unacquainted  with 
them,  conclude  that  the  disinclination  to  work,  the  unwillingness  to 
increase  production  sufficiently  to  supply  the  pressing  needs  not 
only  of  our  own  people  but  those  of  other  lands,  and  the  demand 
for  abnormal  wages  are  all  new  experiences  in  the  world.  They 
think  that  nothing  ever  before  approached  the  present  unusual 
conditions  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
they  almost  despair  of  improvement.  That  verj'  similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  our  own  land  after  the  Civil  War  had  been  ended  is 
certain.     Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  World  War  when  com- 
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pared  with  any  preceding  upheaval,  and  the  conditions  produced  by 
the  minor  affairs  of  past  centuries,  present  conditions  should  not 
cause  despair  but  rather  should  show  that,  while  recovery  and  an 
approach  to  the  status  of  1914  seem  slow,  our  experiences  are 
neither  new  nor  unusual. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Boston,  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of 
Massachusetts  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  experience 
through  which  the  nation  is  going  at  the  present  time  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  it  went  through  at  the  close  of 
the  war  between  the  states."  To  substantiate  that  statement  he 
quoted  from  the  diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Cabinet.  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1869,  Mr.  Welles  wrote  as 
follows : 

"Another  toilsome,  troubled  week  has  passed.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  and  willing  servants  is  annoying  and  vexatious.  To 
serve  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  hired 
help,  or  only  to  serve  according  to  their  own  pleasure  or  on  their 
own  terms.  The  great  object  is  to  render  the  least  possible  services 
and  obtain  the  highest  amount  of  wages  attainable  with  those  who 
l^erform  domestic  labor.  There  has  been  a  class  of  demagogue 
politicians  who  have  contributed  largely  to  this  state  of  things  by 
which  our  domestic  affairs  are  disturbed  without  benefit  to  the 
employer  or  to  the  employes.  The  teaching  and  influence  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  have  been  pernicious.  Gen.  Banks  and  a  class 
of  demagogues  in  Congress  have  enacted  what  they  call  an  eight- 
hour  law;  that  is,  workmen  shall  be  paid  wages  for  10  hours,  they 
laboring  but  eight,  when  in  the  employ  of  the  government." 


AN  AMERICANIZATION  LECTURE  SERVICE. 

We  have  received  from  the  Better  America  Lecture  Service,  Inc., 
251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a  detailed  statement  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  doing  in  Americanization  work  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  elsewhere. 

Briefly,  the  Service  consists  of  a  collection  of  ten  lectures  each 
i:)repared  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  and  illustrated 
by  a  set  of  thirty-six  stereoptieon  slides.  The  lectures  are  prepared 
in  the  form  of  small  booklets  with  headings  indicating  the  point 
at  which  the  various  slides  are  to  be  introduced.  The  purpose  is  to 
have  the  lecture  read  or  to  have  the  substance  of  it  given  by  a  local 
lecturer,  reader,  or  public  speaker.  The  slides  are  sent  out  from 
the  Service  office  and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  the  lectures  as  many  times  as  may  be  desired  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  slides,  however,  are  only  available  for  use 
for  one  day  at  a  time.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  cir- 
cular describing  the  Service: 
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To  give  these  lectures  you  merely  take  the  colored  slides  with 
Dr.  Hillis'  original  manuscript  which  we  send  in  printed 
form,  go  over  them  once  or  twice  in  preparation,  secure  a 
good  stereopticon,  make  your  announcement  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  in  conjunction  with  the  pictures  read  the  lec- 
ture to  your  audience.  Oratorical  ability  is  not  necessary. 
The  lectures  and  pictures  tell  their  own  story,  vivid,  strik- 
ing, interesting  and  appealing. 

There  are  no  wasted  words  in  the  lectures,  nor  are  there  any 
stale  jokes.  They  have  a  definite  purpose — which  is  to  sell 
everyday  American  people  on  a  better  understanding  of  a 
bigger  and  broader  outlook  on  life.  They  are  history,  yet 
there  is  nothing  dry  in  them,  philosophy — yet  not  preach- 
ing, facts — not  the  cold,  dull  lifeless  kind,  but  rather  facts 
that  live  and  breathe  and  inspire,  just  as  they  have  already 
done  in  hundreds  of  audiences. 

These  lectures  are  not  movies — nor  even  a  substitute  for  the 
movies.  We  make  no  such  claim  for  them.  We  do  claim, 
however,  that  as  a  highclass  educational  entertainment  to 
reach  men  or  womeu,  workers  or  people  of  leisure,  patriotic 
or  unpatriotic,  nothing  has  ever  even  approached  these  lec- 
tures, for  they  give  the  crowd  one  big  thing  the  movies 
seldom  give — a  definite  inspiration,  a  big  open  outlook 
on  the  one  value  of  being  an  American  citizen. 

The  slides  which  we  furnish  with  each  lecture  are  not  merely 
random  scenes  in  still  life — but  rather  of  the  dramatic 
features  around  which  the  lectures  are  built.  Each  is  spe- 
cially selected  or  posed  to  fit  each  subject  with  the  highest 
skill  of  a  real  movie  dii'eetor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  topics  of  the  lectures : 

How  Abilitv  increases  the  Workers'  Wage  and  the  Nation's 
Wealth.' 

The  Loyal  Classes  who  build  the  State  and  Enemies  who  un- 
dermine it. 

Sanctity  of  Property  as  the  Logical  Inference  from  the  Sanctity 
of  Life. 

Why  there  is  no  excuse  for  Poverty  in  the  United  States. 

How  Bolshevism  ruined  Russia,  and  how  it  Works  Ruin  where 
tried. 

Is  Socialism  the  Perpetual  Motion  Machine  delusion  converted 
into  Economics? 

WTiat  our  Fathers  paid  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  as  a  Golden  Mean  between  Autocracy  and  De- 
mocracy. 

False  views  of  Equality  as  incitements  to  social  revolution. 

The  gains  of  the  common  people  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  and  the  new  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  Republic. 

The  charge  for  the  series  is  $50,  payable  in  two  installments — ■ 
one-half  with  the  order  and  the  other  half  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
sixth  lecture. 
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Statistics  for  Second  Quarter,   1920. 

ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  MACHINERY,  AS    OF  APRIL  1, 
MAY  1,  AND  JUNE  1,  1920. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE   CENSUS, 
UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE. 

Idle  Machinery  Has  Increased. 

The  United  States  Census  report  of  idle  and  active  machinery 
in  the  wool  manufacture  as  of  June  1,  1920,  shows  how  quickly 
the  unexpected  slump  arrived.  It  was  not  a  gradual  decline  in 
activity,  but  a  sudden  drop  within  thirty  days  of  .over  ten  points 
in  certain  types  of  machinery. 

Of  looms  wider  than  50  inches  there  were  idle  on  May  1  over 
nine  thousand,  and  on  June  1  considerably  over  sixteen  thousand, 
or  an  increase  of  6,040  idle  machines.  Of  those  with  50  inch 
reed  space  or  less  nearly  three  thousand  three  hundred  were  idle 
on  May  1,  while  on  June  1  the  number  was  over  four  thousand. 
On  May  1  only  691  sets  of  cards  were  idle,  whereas  on  June  1 
the  number  had  increased  to  1,370,  or  nearly  double  the  number 
of  the  previous  month.  In  the  same  space  of  time  the  idle 
combs  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  164  to  372.  Within 
thirty  days  the  active  woolen  spindles  decreased  268,462,  and  the 
idle  ones  increased  259,562.  The  active  worsted  spinning  spindles 
decreased  207,043,  and  the  figures  for  idle  ones  increased  163,261. 
Not  only  was  there  a  marked  incxease  in  the  number  of  idle 
machines,  but  the  wide  looms  run  on  single  shift  decreased  6,104, 
and  those  on  double  shift  decreased  1,163.  The  number  of 
narrow  looms  run  on  single  shift  decreased  865,  and  the  number 
of  those  on  double  shift  decreased  39.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
416  sets  of  cards  running  on  single  shift  and  184  on  double  time. 
Likewise  combs  running  on  single  shift  were  fewer  by  151  and 
on  double  time  by  141.  The  double  shift  woolen  spinning  spindles 
decreased  193,665  and  those  on  single  shift  decreased  74,797, 
while  the  number  of  worsted  spindles  on  single  shift  also 
decreased  by  139,497,  and  those  on  double  shift  by  67,546. 
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The  percentage — 26.8  —  of  idle  wide  looms  was  larger  on 
June  1  than  was  reported  in  any  month  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  1,  1920.  The  percentage  of  narrow  looms  for  June  1  — 
22.4 — was  surpassed  by  only  July,  August,  and  September, 
1919,  while  the  carpet  and  rug  loom  percentage  —  29.1 — was 
lower  only  in  INIarch,  when  it  was  27.7.  The  percentage  for 
June  1  of  idle  sets  of  cards  and  combs,  21.1  and  15.9,  respec- 
tively, was  the  worst  by  far  for  the  twelve  months  named.  The 
same  is  true  of  idle  woolen  and  worsted  spinning  spindles, 
whose  percentage  increased  11. G  and  7.2  per  cent,  respectively. 


April  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  914  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Beta 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

53,124 

8,028 

61,152 

15,016 
3,052 

18,063 

6,109 
2,401 

8,510 

5,881 
627 

6,508 

2,239 
172 

2,411 

2,025,391     2,189,454 
212,399        164,124 

2,237,790     2,353,578 

1 

May  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  914  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

52,172 
9,3S8 

61,560 

14,865 
3,298 

18,163 

6,167 
2,454 

8,621 

5,813 
691 

6,504 

2,266 
164 

2,430 

1,988,656 
257,739 

2,246,395 

2,194,200 
164,378 

2,358,578 
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June  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  911  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

44,905 
16,428 

61,333 

13,961 
4,040 

18,001 

6,090 
2,502 

8,592 

5,113 
1,370 

6,483 

1,974 
372 

2,346 

1,720,194 
517,301 

2,237,496 

1,987,157 
327,639 

2,314,796 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


June  1,1920    .   . 

26.8 

22.4 

29.1 

21.1 

15.9 

23.1 

14.2 

May  1,  1920  .   .   . 

15.2 

18.2 

i28.5 

10.6 

6.7 

11.5 

7.0 

April  1,  1920  .    . 

13.1 

16.9 

28.2 

9.6 

7.1 

95 

7.0 

March  1,  1920  .  . 

14.9 

19.8 

27.7 

9.8 

7.0 

10.3 

11.7 

Feb.  2, 1920  .   .   . 

12.2 

17.6 

28.6 

7.0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.9 

Jan.  2, 1920.   .   . 

14.5 

18.5 

30.2 

8.8 

7.2 

9.1 

10.2 

Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Beginning  January  2, 1920. 


June  1,1920:       • 

Single    shift. 
Double  ehift, 

43,713 
1,192 

13,882 
79 

5,912 
178 

4,581 
532 

1,483 
491 

1,586,143 
134,051 

1,791,669 
195,488 

May  1,1920: 

Single    ehift, 
Double  shift, 

49,817 
2,355 

14,747 
118 

6.109 
58 

5,097 
';16 

1,634 
632 

1,779,8(18 
208,848 

1,931,166 
263,0:i4 

April  1,  1920: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

50,261 
2,«63 

14,8.32 
184 

5,965 
144 

5,071 
810 

1,520 
719 

1,781,743 
243,648 

1,890,939 
298,515 

March  1,1920: 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

48,923 
3,291 

14,370 
114 

5,999 
232 

5,029 
826 

1,636 
607 

1,731,607 
271,990 

1,790,701 
284,408 

Feb.  2,  1920 : 

Single    shift, 
Double  shift, 

50,302 
3,647 

14,703 
228 

6,069 
157 

5,127 
965 

1,521 

727 

1,777,815 
292,656 

1 ,885,490 
278,628 

Jan.  2,  1920 : 

Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 

49,036 
3,380 

14,594 
141 

5,825 
207 

5,052 
948 

1,611 
629 

1,740,613 
285,577 

1,848,353 
238,974 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  March  31,  1920.  This  statement  is 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  state- 
ments for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

^VooL    Stocks,    March   31,    1920,   as    Reported    bt    Dealers,    Manufacturers, 
AND   the   United   States   Government. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Ueported 
by  Dealers  and 
Maiiufaclurere. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Srease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 
46,258,522 
76,988,728 

123,247,250 

Ponndn. 
47,865,726 
87,778,957 

Pounds. 
94,124,248 
164,767,685 

Pounds. 
258,891,933 

108,756,582 

36,065,606 

35,949,.584 
25,950,862 

Pounds. 
2,442,891 
48,423,165 

Pounds. 

Total 

135,644,683 

258,891,933 

50,866,056 

50,866,056 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

8,730,347 
17,548,338 

11,451,748 
16,647,858 

20,182,095 
34,196,196 

1,867,389 
10,701,227 

Total 

26,278,685 

28,099,606 

54,378,291 

12,568,616 

21,137,232 

"iilled  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

10,404,-373 
7,305,804 

6,715,476 
2,623,552 

17,119,849 
9,929,356 

506,868 
5,035,925 

Total      

17,710,177 

9,339,028 

27,049,205 

5,542,793 

7,490,390 

^ops 

3,646,325 
4,305,334 

14,328,467 
8,670,147 

17,974,792 
12,975,481 

Grease eqiiivalentof  all 
wool  reported  above, 

465,614,567 

79,493,678 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent  of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
and  the  U.S.  Govern- 

545,108,245 



Schedules  were  sent  to  980  concerns.    In  addition  to  the  reports  included  in  the  tabulation  128  con- 
erns  reported  no  stocks  held  and  17  failed  to  reply. 
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WOOL   CONSUMED   BY   MONTHS. 
March,   1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  572  establishments. 
4  made  no  report ; 
24  reported  no  wool  consumed ; 
3  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
541  reported  wool  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 47,467,979  pounds     r= 

Scoured 8,905,370       "  = 

Pulled 1,971,253       "  = 

Total 58,344,602       "  = 


In  Grease. 
47,467,979  pounds 
17,810,740      " 
2,648,337      " 

67,927,056       " 


April,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  565  establishments. 
5  made  no  report; 
32  reported  no  wool  consumed; 
2  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes; 
526  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 47,406,818  pounds     =     47,406,818  pounds 

Scoured 8,330,722       "  =     16,661,444       " 

Pulled 2,150,292       "  =       2,867,022      " 

Total 57,887,832       "  =     66,935,284      '' 


May,   1920. 
Scliedules  sent  to  565  establishments. 
3i  reported  no  wool  consumed; 

6  reported  as  using  only  tops,  yarns,  and  wastes ; 
10  made  no  reports  ; 
518  reported  wool  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 41,620,102  pounds     = 

Scoured 7,394,043        "         = 

Pulled 1,635,236         "         = 

Total 50,649,381         "         = 


In  Grease. 
41,620,102  pounds 
14,788,086        " 
2,180,315        «' 


58,588,503 
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WOOL    CONSUMED    IX    THE     UNITED     STATES     "WOOL     MANUFACTURE 
DURING    THE    YEAR    1919. 

The  following  tables  show  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1919  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
prepared  by  the  Department,  the  quantities  are  reported  in 
grease,  scoured,  and  pulled  wool  only.  The  two  latter  not  being 
brought  by  the  Department  to  the  greasy  equivalent  the  neces- 
sary amounts  have  been  added  in  this  office.  The  actual 
amount  in  the  grease  equivalent  is  626,883,835  pounds,  as 
compared  with  741,718,131  pounds  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

As  reported  by  the  Department,  543,086,574  pounds  (the 
greasy  equivalent  of  which  is  626,883,835  pounds)  were  con- 
sumed in  1919,  of  which  281,613,430  pounds  were  foreign  and 
261,473,144  pounds  were  domestic  wools.  The  consumption  for 
1918  as  reported  was  605,158,021  pounds,  360,284,547  pounds 
being  foreign  and  244,873,474  pounds  domestic  wools,  the  grease 
equivalent  of  which  was  741,718,131  pounds. 

The  imports  for  the  calendar  year  were  445,892,834  pounds, 
and  the  estimated  domestic  production  314,339,000  pounds, 
making  a  total  for  the  year  of  760,231,834  pounds,  or  133,347,999 
pounds  more  than  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  mills  when 
reduced  to  a  greasy  equivalent  —  626,883,835. 

The  quantity  of  wool  held  December  31,  1919,  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reduced  to  the  grease  equivalent,, 
was  475,000,000  pounds,  and  by  the  Government  117,415,800,  or 
a  total  of  592,415,800  pounds  grease  equivalent. 
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The  United  States   Depabtment   of   Agbicdlture's   Report   of   Wool 
Consumed,  in  Pounds,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1919. 


Class  and  Grade. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Pulled. 

Totals. 

Fine :  — 

Combing  : 

Clothing  : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 
Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 

78,174,886 
68,609,5-i7 
9,959,905 
4,702,211 

656,054 

827,486 

7,417,504 

13.275,401 

1,132,256 

98,:J32 

1,673,901 

133,238 

79,963,196 
69,435,375 
19,051,310 
18,110,850 

^  Blood :  — 
Combing : 

Clothing : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 
Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 

42,790,000 

29,725,706 

5,459,656 

4,242,087 

899,165 

413,166 

6,700,733 

3,415,448 

2,531,657 

37,794 

2,174,494 

243,742 

46,220,822 

30,176,666 

14,334,883 

7,901,277 

i  Blood :  — 
Combing: 

Clothing : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 
Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 

32,701,231 

23,2:^2,757 

2,920,781 

1,149,719 

2,065,066 

718,466 

9,799,716 

4,510,971 

3,809,887 

42,842 

3,569,021 

286,059 

38,576,184 

23,994,065 

16,289,518 

5,946,749 

i  Blood  :  — 
Combing : 

Clothing : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 
Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 

27,929,780 

36,377,272 

2,264,093 

1,492,621 

1,838,705 
2,025,400 
6,231,575 
5,629,940 

2,164.620 
239,917 

1,346,473 
259,510 

31,933,105 

38,642,589 

9,842,141 

7,382,071 

Low  or  Lincoln  :  — 

Combing ;    Domestic  .... 

Foreign     .... 
Clothing :     Domestic  .... 

Foreign     .... 

1,339,481 

14,497,957 

391,856 

284,230 

308,266 

535,860 

753,469 

1,831,164 

66,368 
119,216 
47,016 
22,420 

1,714,115 

15,153,033 

1,192,311 

2,137,814 

Carpet :  — 
Combing: 
Filling: 

Foreign     .... 
Foreign     .... 

24,672,927 
28,746,651 

1,280,480 
4,404,626 

321 ,126 
2,223,164 

26,274,533 
35,374.441 

Grade  Not  Stated  :  — 

1,968,378 
176,809 

310,453 
158,768 

76,698 
748,390 

2,355,529 
1,083,967 

Foreign 

Totals : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign     .... 

205,900,047 
237,810,504 

36,980,706 
39,027,176 

18,592,391 
4,775,750 

261,473,144 
281,613,430 

1918. 
Totals : 

Domestic  .... 
Foreign    .... 

_. _ 

184,236,213 
267,207,421 

42,085,231 
85,897,740 

18,5-52,030 
7,179,386 

244,873,474 
360,284,547 

Grand  Totals  for  1919  .  .  .    • 
Grand  Totals  for  1918  .... 

443,710,551 
451,443,634 

76,007,882 
127,982,971 

23,368,141 
25,731,416 

543,086,574 
605,158,021 
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Comparison  by  States  of  Wool  Consdmed,  in  Pounds,  from  January  I 
TO  Decembkr  '61,  1918,  and  1919. 

(The  grease  equivalent  and  the  percentageB  eBtiraated  by  the  National  AsBociation  of 
Wool  Manufacturers.) 


State. 


Massachuoetls ]919 

(Urease  equivalent)    .   .    . 

1918 

(GreaBe  equivalent)    .    .   . 

Pennsylvania 1919 

(Giejise  equivalent)    .   .   . 
1918 
(Grease  equivalent)    .    . 

Rhode  iBliind 1919 

(Grease  equivalent      .    .   . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    .    .   . 

New  Jersey    .       1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .   . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .   . 

New  York 1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    .    .   . 

Connecticut    ...  .   .  1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .    . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .    . 

New  Hampshire 1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .    .    . 
1918 
(Grease  equivalent)    .    . 

Ohio 1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .    . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)       .    . 

Maine 1919 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .    . 

1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .   . 


Totals  for  above 1919 

(Greate  equivalent)    .   .   . 

Other  States      

(Grease  equivalent)    .   .   . 


Grand  Totals 

(Grease  equivalent)    . 


Totals  for  1918 

(Grease  equivalent)    . 
Other  States 

(Grease  equivalent)    . 


Grand  Totals 

(Grease  equivalent) 


Grease. 


192,197,003 
208,630,967 


65,328,675 
63,277,130 
"57,468,059 


57,961,196 
49,683,607 


69,106,090 

32,609,854 

•26,979,370 

6,951,896 


6,709,014 
13,693,038 


2,988,166 
13,541,493 
'  14,138,279 
3,111,358 
2,856,829" 


434,584,983 
9,125,568 


448,710,551 


442,641,041 
8,802,593 


Scoured. 


28,076,211 

.56,152,422 

53,054,471 

106,109,482 

7,621,265 

15,242,5:i0 

9.907,819 

18,016,638 

3,066,921 

6,I33,S42 

4,594,409 

9,188,818 

1,759,600 

3,519,200 

3,049,913 

6,099,826 

6,514,633 

13,029,266 

11,418,282 

22,836,564 

9,134,283 

18.268,666 

9,551,352 

19,102,704 

3,501,059 

7,002,118 

14,786,010 

29,570,020 

391,612 

78o,224 

484,400 

968,800 

4,957,187 

9,914,374 

6,612,569 

13,225,138 


Pulled. 


66,022,771 

130,045,542 

10,985,111 

21,970,222 


76,007,882 
152,015,764 


112,558,495 

226,116,990 

15,424.476 

30,848,962 


127,982.971 
266,966,942 


5,912,465 

7,883,287 

6,211,6U4 

8,282,139 

3,668,889 

4,758,618 

4,167,066 

6,556,087 

4,742,1.62 

6,322,869 

4,613,199 

6,150,932 

296,660 

396,547 

922,376 

1,229,835 

3,222,541 

4,296,721 

2,239,628 

2,986,170 

1,889,907 

2  519,876 

2,525,167 

3,366,889 

691,033 

788,044 

843,749 

1,124,998 

391,441 

621,921 

485,822 

647,763 

1,111,799 

1,482,398 

951,128 

1,268,170 


Totals. 


21,726,887 

28,969,181 

1,641,2.54 

2,188,339 

23,368,141 
31,157,520 


22,959,738 

30,612,984 

2,771,678 

3,696,571 


25,731,416 
34,308,565 


226,186,679 
266,232,712 
267,897,312 
323,022,688 
76,518,829 
86,329,523 
76,462,014 
86,848,855 
65,277,132 
69,924,770 
67,168,804 
73,300,946 
61,739,867 
53,698,354 
63,078,379 
66,435,751 
42,347,028 
49,935,841 
40,637,280 
52,802,105 
17,976,086 
27,740,338 
18,616,026 
29,178,607 
17,786,430 
21,-183,160 
18,616,925 
33,683,186 
14,324,546 
14,846,638 
15,108,501 
15,754,842 
9,180,344 
13,025,732 
10,414,526 
17,344,138 


521,334,641 
593,466,374 
21,761,933 
33,284,129 

643,086,574 
626,883,835 

578,159.274 
698,371,015 
26,998,747 
43,347,116 


605,158,021 
741,718,131 


Per  Cent 
of  Total. 


41.65 

41.00 

44.28 

43.54 

14.09 

13.61 

12.63 

11.71 

12.02 

11.16 

11.10 

9.88 

9.63 

8.55 

10.42 

8.96 

7.80 

7.97 

6.70 

7.12 

3.31 

4.43 

3.10 

3.93 

3.27 

3.44 

3.10 

4.64 

2.63 

2.37 

2.60 

2.12 

1.70 

2.08 

1.72 

2.34 

95.99 

94.67 

4.00 

5.31 

100.00 
100.00 

95.55 

94.12 

4.45 

5.88 

100.00 
100.00 
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The  percentages  of  wool  used  in  the  calendar  year  1919  in 
the  most  important  wool  manufacturing  states,  based  on  the 
grease  equivalents,  are  as  follows: 

Massachusetts 41.00  Connecticut   4.43 

Pennsylvania 13.61  New  Hampshire 3.44 

Rliode  Island 11.16  Ohio 2.37 

New  Jersey 8.55  Maine 2.08 

New  York 7.97  All  other 5.31 

It  thus  appears  that  the  five  JSTew  England  States  consumed 
62.11  per  cent  of  the  total  used  in  the  whole  country,  while  the 
three  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
consumed  30.13  per  cent,  and  the  other  states,  but  7.76  per  cent, 
or  approximately  the  consumption  of  New  York.  The  percentage 
of  Massachusetts  dropped  two  points  and  a  half,  while  Con- 
necticut increased  enough  to  surpass  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  dropped  over  a  full  point.  While  Rhode  Island's  total 
consumption  was  less  than  in  1918,  her  percentage  was  over  a 
point  higher.  Pennsylvania's  consumption  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  her  percentage  was  nearly  two 
points  higher.  From  the  figures  here  presented  it  would  seem 
that  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  the  effort  to  transfer 
the  country's  wool  manufacture  to  the  West  can  succeed,  if  it 
ever  can. 
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QUARTERLY      REPORT     OF      THE      BOSTON      WOOL     MARKET 
FOR   APRIL,    MAY,   JUNE,    1920,    AND   JUNE,    1919. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

(unwashed.) 
Fine  Clothing     .   •   . 
i  Blood,  Staple  .   .  . 


AND     West 


Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

I      "  "       

i     "  "       

Fine  Delaine 

Kkntucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 

i      "  

Biald 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(unwashed.) 

1  Blood       


loao. 


April.  May 


Cents. 
75 
77 
66 
60 
90 


Biuld 

Texas. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

12  raoutlis,  tine  and  fine  medium    .    . 

Spring,  floe  and  fine  medium  .   .    .    . 

Fall,  line  and  line  medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

1*2  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

TuRRiTORT    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium     .   .   .   . 
(Nothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 

i  Blood 

I      "      

i     "      

Nkw  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

"      No.  2 

No.  3 

U BORGIA  AND  SOUTHERN. 

Unwashed 


190 
160 
150 


igo 

170 
150 


200 
170 
185 
130 
115 


185 
160 
80 


Cents. 
70 
72 
61 
55 
80 


170 
150 
140 


175 
160 
140 


200 
160 
170 
120 
100 


175 
150 
70 


June. 


Cents. 
60 
65 
54 
47 
70 


165 
140 
130 


165 
150 
130 


175 

150 

150 

95 

80 


150 

130 

50 


Jane. 


Cents. 
60 
70 

68 
73 


155 
140 
110 


155 
135 

115 


175 
155 

leo 

120 

107 


160 
1.S5 
100 


Domestic  Wools. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  year  opened  with  a  somewhat  optimistic  feeling 

prevailing,  augmented  by  an  improvement  in  the  movement  of  freight,  also 

an  especially  strong  demand  for  good  .stapled  fine  wools,  whicli  sold  at  top 

prices,  accompanied  by  the  close  of  the  London  wool  auction  sales  with  prices 
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very  strong,  generally  ten  per  cent  liigher  than  at  the  previous  sale,  American 
buyers  taking  a  fair  quantity  of  the  best  merinos. 

The  movement  of  the  new  clip  in  the  West  was  slow,  although  some 
extreme  prices  were  paid  for  wools  at  the  opening  of  the  wool  season  in 
Utah  and  some  buyers  bought  wools  which  later  on  they  regretted  owning. 
The  early  shorn  wools  of  Arizona  went  forward  to  the  sea-coast  markets, 
mostly  on  consignment,  as  buyers  at  this  time  gave  evidence  of  their  mistrust 
of  future  values.  As  the  season  progressed  the  extreme  views  held  by  the 
growers  compared  with  the  more  conservative  ideas  of  the  buyers  from  the 
East  caused  a  deadlock  which  continued  through  the  month  of  June. 

With  the  opening  of  May  the  goods  market  developed  a  marked  unsettled 
condition  which  imparted  to  the  wool  trade  a  further  feeling  of  caution  in 
their  operations. 

June  opened  with  a  dark  cloud  in  the  business  horizon ;  money  stringency, 
forced  cancellations  of  goods  in  manufacturing  circles,  congested  and 
exasperating  freight  conditions  accompanied  by  lower  values  in  London,  all 
contributed  to  a  marked  restriction  in  the  volume  of  business. 

The  auction  sales  of  the  United  States  Government  wools  held  in  Boston, 
June  10th,  at  which  time,  6,725,000  pounds  of  wool  were  offered,  proved  to 
be  a  great  disappointment,  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  offerings  finding 
customers,  and  this  small  quantity  was  sold  at  very  low  prices.  It  must  be 
said  in  regard  to  this  sale  that  the  offerings  were  of  low  grade  and  inferior 
character,  and  also  comprised  many  small  lots.  The  result  of  the  "  Sealed 
Bid  "  sale  of  June  11th  showed  no  better  results  than  the  sale  of  the  day 
previous. 

As  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  closed,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
importers,  growers,  in  fact  all  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the  wool  business, 
experienced  a  period  of  extreme  dullness.  The  prospects  are  that  the  best 
demand  will  be  for  fine  wools  of  good  staple  and  character. 

With  lower  money  rates  and  an  improvement  in  railroad  transportation  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  conditions  will  improve  and  business  come  out  of  the  fog 
which  has  created  such  a  spirit  of  uncertainty.  The  fact  that  all  employers 
of  labor  are  paying  high  wages  will  tend  to  give  a  force  to  the  buying  power 
of  the  masses  to  which  the  machinery  of  the  country  really  caters. 

With  the  restricted  wool  sales  it  is  difficult  to  give  accurate  quotations, 
therefore,  those  given  must  be  considered,  in  some  cases,  as  nominal. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  July  1,  1920. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Mauuek  &  A  very.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1920. 


Ausiralian  Combing : 

Choice 

Oood 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

(iood  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  nf  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .   . 


April. 


Cents. 
260 
2.30 
210 

235 
205 
185 

205 
230 

60  g  135 
50  g  120 

170 
1.55 
IJO 


200 
170 
115 

135 
120 

68 
70 


May. 


Cents. 
190 
180 
170 

180 
170 
160 

170 
180 

55  @  115 
50  @  100 

170 
150 
120 

165 
130 

165 
150 
110 

130 
115 


June. 


46 

I  %  85 
45 
40 


43 

80 
38    @  40 

35   ig  36 


Cents. 
180 
170 
160 

175 
160 
150 

160 
170 

55  @  115 
50  @  100 

160 
140 
110 

165 
130 

165 
150 
110 

130 
115 

63 

65 


40 
35    g  80 
70   @  38 
33   @  35 


1919. 


Cents. 
210 
185 
165 

180 
165 
160 

165 

200 

90  a  120 
85  g  110 

150 
145 
130 

175 
140 

165 
150 
125 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  quarter  ended  in  June  M'as  remarkable  for  the  sudden  and  extreme 
drop  in  the  values  of  fine  wools.  For  nearly  a  year,  our  manufacturers  have 
been  besieged  by  buyers  demanding  fine  woolens  and  worsteds,  and  prac- 
tically nothing  but  fine  goods.  The  transportation  difficulties  had  for  sev- 
eral months  delayed  shipments,  and  distributors  were  clamoring  for  fabrics. 

Suddenly  buyers  began  to  cancel  orders  and  return  the  goods,  with  the 
result  that  during  the  month  of  June,  manufacturers  have  curtailed  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  wool  have  practically  stopped.  Even  at  our  quotations, 
values  are  quite  nominal. 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  anything  like  an  over-supply  of  fabrics  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  money  becomes  a  little 
easier  that  the  demand  will  be  renewed  and  consumption  of  wools  on  a 
normal  basis  resumed. 
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The  decline  in  prices  here  has  been  reflected  in  values  in  England,  and 
probably  in  the  future,  London's  quotations  will  be  the  world's  basis  of 
values.  Medium  and  coarse  wools  have  been  neglected  at  gradually  declin- 
ing values  for  about  a  year,  and  much  of  the  Government  holdings  of 
coarse  wools  have  been  practically  unsalable. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  July  1,  1920. 

Pulled  Wools.       (\V.  A.  Blanchard.J 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super   

Pine  Combine  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


April. 


Cents. 
180  a  200 
150  «  16.T 
110  g  12S 

6.5  3  75 
160  a  175 
125  a  135 

80  a  90 


May. 


Cents. 
175  @  190 
145  m  160 
110  a  120 

60  g  70 
150  @  165 
120  g  130 

75  a  85 


June. 


Cents. 
165  a  180 
135  a  145 

90  @  100 

50  @  60 
1-JO  @  150 
110  @  120 

70  ®    80 


1919. 


June. 


Cents. 
150  g  170 
140  a  150 
120  a  130 

90  a  100 

150  i  160 
125  @  135 
100  (g  110 


Pclled  Wools. 

There  was  an  active  demand  for  the  fine  grades  of  pulled  wool  during 
the  first  half  of  the  quarter,  also  a  fair  demand  for  medium  sorts,  and  the 
high  level  of  the  previous  quarter  was  generally  maintained.  The  change 
and  break  came  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  tlie  consequent  depression 
continued  and  reached  its  culmination  in  June.  Quotations  for  the  closing 
month  are  mainly  nominal,  there  being  few  actual  transactions. 

Pullers  claim  to  have  light  stocks  of  good  wools,  but  admit  large  holdings 
of  hurry,  grey,  and  coarse  wools,  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  market. 

There  were  a  few  offerings  of  B  Lambs  at  the  end  of  June  at  about 
ninety  cents  (scoured  basis).  Pelts  are  reported  to  be  scarce,  and  pulling  is 
light. 

W.   A.   Blancharb. 
Boston,  July   1,  1920. 
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BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  L.]  boston,  OCTOBER,  1920.  [No.  IV. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  REWORKED  WOOL. 

SOME  PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  ITS  USE  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  WOOLENS.  A  REPLY  TO  MISSTATEMENTS 
BY  AN  ADVOCATE  OF  THE  FRENCH-CAPPER  BILL. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  was  given  the  full 
text  of  the  brief  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  a  committee  of  this  Association 
in  opposition  to  the  so-called  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  sponsored 
by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America.  The 
July  issue  contained  some  further  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
which  have  passed  between  that  Association  and  this  since  the 
hearings  closed. 

Under  date  of  July  15,  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  sent  to 
Paul  T.  Cherington,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  a  statement  in  reply  to  a  letter,  the  full 
text  of  which  was  printed  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Greene's  statement  was  printed 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  a  circular  under  the  title, 
' '  The  Calibre  of  the  Men  Between. ' '  To  the  statement  as  it 
had  been  sent  was  added,  in  this  pamphlet,  a  foreword  con- 
cerning rag  pickers  and  a  reply  to  a  reference  to  the  com- 
pulsory branding  agitation  contained  in  the  annual  report  of 
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J.  J.  Nevins,  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers.  Portions  of  this  state- 
ment as  it  -was  put  out  in  pamphlet  form  are  given  on  pages 
following. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  an  open  letter  was  sent  to 
]\Ir.  Greene  under  date  of  August  15.  This  letter  was  as 
follows : 

Your  letter  of  July  15  has  received  careful  consideration. 
However  much  I  may  resent  your  repeated  reflections  on  the 
honesty  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  and 
upon  my  own  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  a  discussion  of  the  case  to  allow 
my  personal  feelings  to  enter.  My  chief  purpose  in  replying 
to  your  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  mistaken 
conception  of  the  underlying  facts  about  the  use  of  reworked 
wool  to  which  youi  so  frequently  have  given  expression. 

There  are  essential  facts  about  the  industry  which  cannot  be 
either  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  quotation  of  mere  opinions 
or  impressions.  These  facts  can  only  be  gathered  by  the 
compilation  of  actual  figures,  a  complex  undertaking  which 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau  is  the  only  agency  in  this  country 
competent  to  perform.  These  compilations  of  facts  with  re- 
spect to  manufacturing  industries  are  made,  as  you  know, 
every  five  years ;  and  the  latest  figures  issued  concerning  the 
wool  manufacture  are  those  covering  the  census  year  1914. 
The  similar  compilation  for  1919  probably  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  some  months.  Let  me  call  your  attention  once  more 
to  certain  fundamental  facts  about  the  wool  manufacture 
w^hich  are  presented  in  the  census  figures  of  1914.  After 
I  have  put  these  figures  before  you,  I  shall  take  up  in  detail 
some  of  your  less  fundamental  errors. 

OPINIONS  ABE  NOT  FACTS. 

You  constantly  refer  to  the  use  of  reworked  wool  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  development  of  wool  growing  in  this 
country.  This  statement  you  fortify  Avith  numerous  opinions 
but  no  facts.     Your  own  conception  of  the  case  you  appar- 
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ently  base  on  a  false  idea  of  the  amount  of  reworked  wool 
material  used.  You  say  that ' '  half  a  billion  pounds  of  shoddy 
were  thrown  on  the  American  clothing  market  in  1919." 

You  give  no  evidence  to  substantiate  this  assertion.  The 
truth  (and  I  am  giving  you  authoritative  figures  to  con- 
firm my  statement)  is  that  the  amount  of  reworked  stock  used 
in  all  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  1919  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  anything  like  that  figure.  The  actually  re- 
ported consumption  of  such  stock  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industries  for  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available 
was  not  one-fifth  of  this  amount.  By  your  statement  the 
use  of  reworked  stock  would  be  equivalent  to  five-sixths  of  the 
quantity  of  new  wool  used.  The  most  liberal  computation 
from  trustworthy  facts  cannot  bring  the  quantity  anywhere 
near  that  figure.  The  use  of  reworked  wool  could  not  possibly 
have  increased  alarmingly  during  the  past  five  years  without 
there  having  been  some  marked  increase  in  the  equipment  for 
preparing  this  material  for  use.  No  such  increase  in  machin- 
ery is  reported. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL 
MANUFACTURE. 

The  statistics  conceriiing  wool  manufactures  and  the  fibers 
consumed  in  their  production  are  the  figures  to  which  I  shall 
ask  you  again  to  direct  your  attention.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion in  3^our  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  or  if  you 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  any  factors  in  them,  let  me  refer 
you  to  the  original  compilations  themselves  as  they  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  These  are  the  figures 
which  were  quoted  by  the  committee  of  this  Association  which 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  Washington 
last  March.  For  your  convenieiice  I  am  quoting  here  in  con- 
densed form  a  summary  of  portions  of  these  statistics.  The 
figures  showing  the  fabric  production  of  the  woolen  goods  and 
worsted  goods  industries  are  as  follows : 
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Pkoducts  of  the  Woolen-Goods  and  Worsted-Goods  Industries. 

Census  of  1914, 

Millions  of  Square  Yards 
Produced  Produced 


Total 

All  wool  woven  goods,  total   323. 

Wool  suitings,  overcoatings  and  dress 

goods    90.9 

Worsted    suitings,    overcoatings    and 

dress  goods 222.4 

Flannels 2.2 

Blankets    6.5 

Other   1.0 

Cotton  warp  woven  goods,  total 196.2 

Wool  filling  suitings,  overcoatings  and 

dress   goods 53.5 

Worsted  filling  suitings,  overcoatings 

and  dress  goods    56.8 

Domett  flannels  and  shirtings 16.1 

Linings,  Italian  cloth  and  lastings  . .  36.2 

Satinets  and  linseys 8.4 

Blankets    17.9 

Other    7.3 

Unions  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods,  total  46.2 
Cotton    mixed    suitings,    overcoatings 

and  dress  goods   31.4 

Flannels    "5. 

Blankets    4. 

Other    5.8 


by 

Woolen 

Goods 

Industry 

85.6 


74.2 


by 
Worsted 

Goods 
Industry 

237.4 


16.7 


2.0 

219.9 

2.2 

5.8 

.7 

.9 

.1 

.02.9 

93.3 

48.3 

5.2 

2.7 

54.1 

16.1 

.... 

2.3 

33.9 

8.4 

17.9 

.... 

7.2 

.1 

40. 

6.2 

28.5 

2.9 

5. 

.... 

4. 

.... 

2.5 

3.3 

The  other  chief  products  of  the  woolen  goods  and  worsted 
goods  industries  were  upholstery  goods,  yarns,  tops,  noils,  and 
waste. 

Another  set  of  figures  from  the  same  source  (the  Census  of 
1914)  gives  the  following  totals  for  materials  used  in  the 
woolen  goods  and  worsted  goods  industries: 
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New  Materials  Used  in  AVoolen-Goods  and  Woested-Goods 

Industries. 

Census  of  1914. 


Total 

*Wool  in  condition  purchased   434.7 

Tops     29.1 

Yarns  purchased : 

Woolen     2.1 

Worsted     53.6 

Total  wool,  wool  tops  and  wool  yarn  ....  519.5 

Mohair,  camel,  alpaca  and  vicuna 14.3 

Total  wool,  tops,  yarn  and  mohair,  etc.  . .  533.8 

All  other  animal  hair  14.7 

Total  icool,  tops,  yarn  and  all  hair 548.5 

Waste  and  noils   42.4 

Total    wool,    tops,    yarn,    hair,    noils    and 

waste    590.9 

Total  wool,   tops,   yarn,   noils  and  waste 

{not  including  hair)    561.9 

♦Scoured  equivalent  of  wool  purchased...  257.4 


Millions  of  Pounds 
Woolen     Worsted 
Industry    Industry 

78.9        355.8 

.6 

28.5 

.8 

1.3 

2.6 

51. 

82.9 

436.6 

2.3 

12. 

85.2 

448.6 

13.9 

.8 

99.1 

449.4 

37.9 

4.5 

137. 


453.9 


120.8         441.1 
58.7        198.7 


Reworked  Materials  Used  in  Woolen-Goods  and  Wobsted-Goods 

Industries. 

Census  of  1914. 

Millions  of  Pounds 
Woolen     Worsted 
Total      Industry    Industry 

Rags,  clips,  etc.   (purchased)    59.4  58.7  .7 

♦Recovered  wool  fiber  (purchased)    26.2  25.9  .3 

Total  reworked  stock  {purchased)    85.6  84.6  1. 

Merino  yarns  purcliased  .53  .48  .05 

Tofnl    reworked    material    not    including 

waste  and  noils  {purchased)   86.13        85.08  1.05 

*Note. — There  were  two  sources  of  recovered  wool  fiber  reported  in  the 
census.  One  was  the  source  here  indicated — namely,  by  purchase — the 
other  was  the  reworked  wool  stock  made  in  mills  for  use  in  the  estab- 
lishment. This  was  made  chiefly  from  the  rags,  clips,  and  other  materials 
purchased.  The  amount  of  such  stock  made  for  consumption  within  the 
mills  was  40.1  million  pounds,  (39.6  million  pounds  in  the  woolen  industry, 
and  500,000  pounds  in  the  worsted  industry).  As  the  poundage  thus  repre- 
sented is  smaller  than  that  for  the  materials  from  which  it  was  made,  we 
have  used  here  the  larger  figure  (rags,  clips,  etc.,  purchased).  There 
would  be  obvious  duplication  if  both  this  figure  and  that  for  the  stock 
made  from  this  material  were  used.  The  combined  quantity  of  purchased 
and  made  reworked  wool  stock  used  was  66.3  million  pounds. 
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FiBEB  Matekials  Other  Than  Wool  Used  in  the  Woolen-Goods  and 
Worsted-Goods  Industries. 

Census  of  1914. 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Woolen     Worsted 
Total      Industry    Industry 

Cotton  raw  28.3  23.9  4.4 

Cotton  yarn  purchased  . .       32.1  15.3  16.8 

Total  cotton  aucl  cotton  iiaf'ii 60.4 

Silk  and  spun  silk .5 

All  other  fibers   1.978 

The  foregoing  figures,  as  has  been  specifically  stated,  cover 
only  the  woolen  goods  and  worsted  goods  branches  of  the  wool 
manufacture. 

The  figures  for  the  principal  fibers  used  in  1914  in  the 
entire  wool  manufacturing  industry  (including  carpets  and 
rugs,  felt  goods,  and  wool  felt  hats,  in  addition  to  woolen 
goods  and  worsteds)  given  in  millions  of  pounds  were  as 
follows : 

Fibers  Used  in  the  Entire  Wool  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Total     458. 

Scoured    wool    307.7 

Mohair,  camel  hair,  alpaca  and  vicuna  16. 

Other  animal  hair  28.1 

*Recovered  wool  fiber    70.9 

Cotton    35.3 

♦Note. — Recovered  wool  fiber  as  here  reported  by  the  census  includes 
30.1  million  pounds  purchased  and  40.8  million  pounds  "made  for  con- 
sumption" within  the  establishment  where  made.  This  table,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  reproduced  as  given  in  the  census  figures  and  does  not  include 
the  quantity  of  rags,  clips,  etc.,  purchased,  which  amounted  to  62  million 
pounds.  If  this  figure  were  added  and  the  amount  of  reworked  stock  made 
from  it  were  subtracted  the  total  of  fibers  used  as  given  above  would  be 
increased  to  479.2  million  pounds.  For  the  reasons  made  clear  above  there 
would  be  duplication  if  both  the  figure  for  rags  and  for  the  fiber  made 
from  them  were  included. 
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DIRECTORIES  SHOW  NO  SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASE  OF  MACHINERY 
PRODUCING  WOOL  FABRICS. 

These  figures  for  the  year  1914  are  the  latest  figures  cover- 
ing these  points  in  an  authoritative  way.  Various  directory 
companies  make  yearly  returns  of  the  amount  of  machinery 
in  existence,  which  serve  as  a  reasonably  accurate  check  on 
the  census  figures  produced  at  five-year  intervals.  These  pri- 
vately collected  figures  for  machinery  equipment  show  that 
there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  essential 
machines  in  operation  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  since  the  last  census.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  substantial  enlargement  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1919  compared  with  1914,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  figures  showing  the  percentages  of  active  and 
idle  machinery  prepared  each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  indicated  that  the  industry  was  working  at  much  less 
than  normal  capacity  throughout  the  first  five  months  of 
1919. 

I  have  quoted  these  figures  at  length  because  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  you  why  I  am  convinced  that  two  of  the 
figures  you  frequently  use,  and  on  which  your  case  depends, 
are  erroneous.     The  figures  to  which  I  refer  are : 

1.  Your  figure  of  "620  million  yards  of  all-wool  cloth" 

produced  in  1919. 

2.  Your  figure  foi:  consumption  of  reworked  stock  which 

you  express  as  ' '  half  a  billion  pounds. ' ' 

First,  as  to  your  estimate  of  production  of  ' '  all-wool  cloth ' ' 
for  1919.  The  figures  previously  quoted  give  the  total  of  the 
chief  products  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  for  1914 
as  follows : 

Millions  of  Square  Yards 

All  wool   323. 

Cotton    warp    196.2 

Uuions    46.2 

565.4 

Assuming  that  you  mean  square  yards,  your  figure  for  all- 
wool  cloths  alone  is  nearly  twice  that  given  here  and  is  55  mil- 
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lion  square  yards  greater  than  the  officially  reported  output  of 
all  three  sorts  of  fabrics  in  1914, — an  increase  which  I  have 
shown  was  not  likely  to  have  occurred. 

MR.  WHITMAN  IS  MISQUOTED. 

In  your  statement  of  July  15  you  quote  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitman 
as  having  given  the  figures  you  employ.  Mr.  Wliitman  clearly 
was  not  quoting  any  authoritative  statistics  for  production. 
He  was  asked  in  the  course  of  cross  examination  about  the 
total  yardage  of  "wool  and  worsted  goods,"  and  gave  an  ap- 
proximate figure  covering  the  indefinite  category  of  products 
about  which  he  was  asked — namely,  ''wool  and  worsted 
goods."  He  certainly  was  not  advancing  them  as  accurate 
or  authoritative  statistics  for  any  given  year.  You  are  incor- 
rect when  you  use  Mr.  Whitman's  statement  to  apply  to  aU- 
wool  cloth  alone,  or  even  to  cloth  alone  and  for  the  year  1919. 
You  try  to  substantiate  your  figure  by  mentioning  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  President  of  this  Association.  Mr. 
Clark  made  no  such  statement  as  you  imply.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  (page  312)  Mr.  Clark  was  asked  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wilson  to  corroborate  a  figure  for  yardage  of  cloth  produced 
which  Dr.  Wilson  said  he  had  taken  from  the  brief  presented 
by  this  Association.  Without  delaying  proceedings  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Dr.  Wilson  was  accurate  in  his  quotation,  Mr. 
Clark  merely  replied;  "Thereabouts." 

In  your  letter  you  devote  considerable  space  to  rearranging 
the  figures  presented  by  this  committee  at  the  hearings  in 
Washington.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  typographical  error 
in  the  brief  presented,  by  which  the  total  output  of  all-wool 
worsted  fabrics  was  given  in  one  place  as  337  instead  of  237 
million  square  yards.  But  the  figures  appear  in  correct  form 
in  all  other  places  in  the  brief.  Concerning  this  and  all  other 
matters,  I  would  refer  you  again  to  the  census  figures  which 
can  be  consulted  in  their  original  form  without  inconvenience 
if  you  find  any  discrepancies  in  the  condensed  summary  which 
I  have  given  j^ou.  As  I  said  to  you  earlier,  the  yardage  pro- 
duced is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  decided  by  quoting 
opinions.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion.  Nothing 
can  have  any  weight  against  the  figures  accurately  given. 
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PERSISTENT   INACCURATE   STATEMENT — REWORKED   STOCK. 

Second,  as  to  your  figures  for  reworked  stock  used. 
Against  the  plain  and  clear  figures  reported  in  the  census 
showing  a  total  consumption  of  86  million  pounds  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industries  for  1914,  you  continually  use 
for  1919  a  figure  six  times  as  large.  To  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  figure  I  have  already  referred,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
authoritative  figures  hj  which  you  can  correct  it.  At  this 
point  I  want  to  add  a  w^ord  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method 
by  which  you  confirm  your  figure  by  subtracting  the  actual 
amount  of  new  wool  used  from  Dr.  "Wilson's  figure  for  what 
would  have  been  required  if  new  wool  alone  had  been  used 
in  wool  cloth  production  in  1919.  Dr.  Wilson's  estimate  of 
new  wool  requirements  was  arrived  at  by  taking  a  total  square 
yardage  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  and  multiplying  it  by  an 
estimated  average  weight  per  yard  for  fabrics  of  56  inches 
width  instead  of  36  inches.  The  result,  of  course,  must  be  a 
very  excessive  figure  for  the  amount  of  new  scoured  wool 
required  for  a  year's  product.  The  excessive  figure  for  the 
scoured  wool  necessary  for  this  production  he  then  converted 
to  grease  wool  by  using  60  per  cent  for  shrinkage  in  scouring 
— a  figure  above  the  average  for  the  total  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  w^ools  used.  Necessarily,  the  figure  deduced  in 
this  way  is  excessive  and  the  result  of  subtracting  from  it  the 
known  consumption  of  new  wool  for  1919  is  a  figure  out  of 
all  semblance  to  the  real  quantity  of  materials  used  to  supple- 
ment the  wool  supply. 

In  view  of  the  clear  evidence  that  there  has  been  no  great 
change  in  machinery  equipment  during  the  past  five  years,  if 
you  think  the  figures  for  the  census  year  1914  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  situation  accurately,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
give  figures  more  credible,  and  to  cite  sources  more  trustworthy 
than  you  now  give,  before  you  have  a  safe  basis  for  legislation. 

"What  I  have  said  will,  I  hope,  make  it  plain  to  you  that  the 
fundamental  figures  on  which  you  base  your  whole  case 
against  the  use  of  reworked  stock  are  wrong  and  need  drastic 
revision.  No  such  quantity  of  reworked  stock  is  used  as  you 
seem  to  believe. 
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THAT  THE  USE  OF  REWORKED  WOOL  INJURES  WOOL  GRO\VERS  IS  A 
RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

For  over  a  century  reworked  stock  has  been  used  in  this 
country  and  in  England  as  a  supplement  to  the  wool  supply 
without  any  charges  of  damage  to  sheep  raising  having  been 
preferred  against  the  custom.  During  most  of  this  time  we 
have  imported  into  the  United  States  each  year  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  our  wool  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  these  importations  have  come  over  a 
substantial  tariif  barrier — during  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
amounting  to  either  eleven  or  twelve  cents  a  pound.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  use 
of  reworked  wool  which  prevented  expansion  in  wool  grow- 
ing here,  while  at  the  same  time  wool  continued  to  be  imported 
on  such  a  scale  notwithstanding  the  duty. 

FIGURES   OF  PER   CAPITA   CONSUMPTION   ARE  AVAILABLE. 

One  other  figure  which  you  quote  from  the  letter  your 
predecessor  sent  me  last  December  and  Avhich  you  say  I  have 
not  yet  refuted  is  the  figure  for  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wool  manufactures.  Here  again  the  facts  are 
available.  Much  as  wool  manufacturers  would  like  to  see  each 
man,  woman  and  child  use  each  year  as  large  a  quantity  of 
wool  products  as  you  indicate,  the  facts  again  do  not  show  this 
to  be  true.  You  will  be  very  much  enlightened,  I  am  sure,  as 
to  the  amount  of  wool  cloth  consumed  yearly  if  you  take  the 
census  figures  for  wool  production  over  a  series  of  years  and 
divide  them  by  the  population  figure  for  the  corresponding 
year.  A  representative  result  you  can  get  by  dividing  the 
product  figures  in  the  above  tables  by  100  million — the  ap- 
proximate population  for  1914. 

THE  USE  OF  REWORKED  STOCK  IN  MAKING  WORSTEDS, 

As  to  the  use  of  reworked  stock  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsteds,  I  can  say  upon  the  authority  of  many  men  actively 
engaged  in  the  worsted  industry,  that  you  are  mistaken.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  census  figures  shown  above 
which  give  the  total  consumption  of  reworked  stock  in  the 
worsted  industry  in  1914  as  only  a  few  thousand  pounds  (in- 
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eluding  that  used  in  the  production  of  woolens  in  mills  re- 
ported as  belonging  to  the  worsted  branch).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  rew'orked  stock  cannot  be  combed  successfully 
on  any  combing  machine  now  in  use.  I  presume  you  are 
aware  that  the  combing  process  is  an  indispensable  feature  of 
the  worsted  manufacture.  The  quotation  you  offer  from  P. 
H.  Nystrom's  book  on  textiles  does  not  refer  to  reworked 
fibers.  It  refers  to  the  so-called  process  of  "French  combing" 
of  new  wool  in  which  process  fibers  somewhat  shorter  than  are 
usually  employed  in  worsted  manufacture  may  be  used. 

Your  statement  that  * '  Half  a  billion  pounds  of  shoddy  were 
thrown  on  the  American  clothing  market  in  1919,  while  a 
billion  pounds  of  unmanufactured,  virgin  wool  were  accu- 
mulating in  the  storehouses"  led  me  to  think  you  were  re- 
ferring to  the  storehouses  of  this  country,  and  to  say  that  the 
figure  was  too  large.  You  now  make  it  clear  that  the  billion 
pounds  were  in  the  "world's  storehouses"  exclusive  of  the 
new  United  States  clip.  To  this  I  can  only  reply  that  on  the 
best  available  authority  the  figure  is  too  small.  In  a  previous 
communication  I  gave  you  figures  to  confirm  this.  I  have  also 
shown  you  that  this  accumulation  was  due  to  causes  having  no 
connection  wdth  the  use  of  reworked  stock  in  this  country, 
chief  among  which  was  the  shortage  of  ships. 

You  make  the  point  that  manufacturers  ought  to  have  been 
using  the  surplus  of  coarse  wools  for  the  manufacture  of  fab- 
rics to  be  sold  at  a  "nominal  profit"  instead  of  using  re- 
worked stock.  In  making  this  declaration  you  credit  the  cloth 
manufacturer  with  an  ability  to  give  direction  to  public  de- 
mand W'hich  he  would  very  much  like  to  have.  He  does  not, 
however,  possess  it.  Those  mills  which  last  season  made  sam- 
ples of  fabrics  from  these  coarse  wools  could  not  develop  any 
business  in  them,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion. 

One  other  point  in  your  statement  seems  to  merit  direct 
reply.  You  continually  repeat  the  phrase  about  the  con- 
sumer's "right  to  know"  whether  a  given  fabric  has  re- 
worked stock  in  it  or  not.  Concerning  the  limits  of  this  sort 
of  rights  there  is  no  use  to  argue.  Suppose  we  concede  the 
right  of  the  consumer  to  perfect,  entire  knowledge  about 
everything  he  buys.    That  does  not  justify  compulsory  brand- 
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ing  of  any  article  with  incomplete  and  misleading  information: 
having  no  relation  to  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  purchase. 
That  is  precisely  Avhat  the  French  bill  makes  obligatory.  Some 
reworked  stock  is  better  than  some  new  wool.  That  is  not 
opinion;  it  is  fact.  Compulsory  branding  of  some  fabrics 
to  create  the  impression  that  their  fiber  content  is  of  high 
grade  when  it  may  not  be — as  when  all  fabrics  of  new  wool 
would  be  given  a  "100  per  cent  virgin  w^ool"  brand — is  unfair 
to  the  consumer.  And  so  is  the  compulsory  branding  of  others 
to  indicate  that  they  are  of  lower  grade  than  they  are — as 
would  be  the  case  M-hen  a  fine  broadcloth  would  have  to  show 
how  much  reworked  stock  was  used  in  making  it.  Both  of 
these  misrepresentations  would  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  certain  fabrics  under  the  terms  of  any  bill  compelling  the- 
branding  of  fiber  content  alone. 

This  Association  never  has  opposed  any  manufacturer  of 
fabrics  or  garments  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence  and 
telling  them  as  nearly  as  possible  the  complete  facts  about  the 
contents  of  his  fabrics  or  garments.  Wool  manufacturers  of 
standing  never  are  guilty  of  that  form  of  fraud  which  calls 
a  fabric  "all  wool"  if  it  contains  anything  except  wool  fiber. 
This  term  protects  the  public  against  the  presence  of  vegetable 
fibers.  These  have  properties  different  from  those  of  animal 
fibers;  and  hence,  this  protection  of  the  public  is  valuable. 
Any  special  designation  of  these  animal  fibers  to  show  whether- 
or  not  they  had  previously  been  spun  or  woven  would  give 
the  public  no  useful  information  as  to  the  inherent  properties 
of  the  cloth.  This  Association  has  favored,  and  it  still  favors, 
a  law  based  on  established,  proved,  legal  principles  making 
misrepresentation  of  fabrics  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
heavy  penalties.  What  it  consistently  opposes  is  any  law  com- 
pelling the  branding  of  fabrics  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead 
the  public  as  to  their  merits  as  fabrics.  If  this  is  to  be  done 
by  designating  merely  the  percentage  of  fiber  content,  then 
any  such  proposal  will  have  the  continued  opposition  of  this- 
organization.  Such  a  designation  can  have  no  direct  relation 
to  the  properties  desired  and  paid  for  by  the  fabric  consumer. 

Signed , 

Paul  T.  Cherington, 

Secretary,  Xalional  Axsociation  of  Wool  Manufadurers^ 
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MORE  "LITERATURE"  ON  COMPULSORY  BRANDING 
OF   TEXTILES. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    MR.    HOWARD    E.    GREENE'S    PAMPHLET. 
"THE  CALIBRE  OF  THE  MEN  BETWEEN." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet 
called  "The  Calibre  of  the  Men  Between,"  issued  by  the 
National  Sheep  and  "Wool  Bureau  of  America : 

Paul  T.  Cherington,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
JManufacturers,  in  a  recent  published  statement,  infers  that  his  asso- 
ciation is  vitally  concerned  in  preserving  and  encouraging  the  raising 
•of  wool  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Cherington  and  the  association  for  which  he 
speaks  are  right  now  making  desperate  efforts  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  shoddy  unidentified — the  practice  which  is  the  chief 
menace  to  sheep  husbandry — completely  refutes  Mr.  Cherington's 
claim  of  vital  concern  for  the  wool  grower's  welfare. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  vitally  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
sheep  husbandry  and  in  protecting  the  wool  grower's  rights  do  not, 
by  seeking  to  fix  the  attention  of  wool  growers  and  others  on  minor 
menaces  to  sheep  husbandry,  endeavor  to  cover  up  and  divert  the 
wool  grower's  and  the  people's  attention  from  unidentified  shoddy, 
The  paramount  menace  and  destroyer  of  sheep  husbandry. 

If  Mr.  Cherington  and  those  for  whom  he  speaks,  who  profess 
friendship  for  sheep  husbandry  and  its  interests,  were  friends  of 
sheep  husbandry,  desirous  of  protecting  it,  they  would  point  out  to 
wool  growers,  to  farmers,  to  all  the  people  and  to  the  Government 
at  Washington  that  it  is  unidentified  shoddy  which  not  only  robs  and 
wrongs  the  people,  but  which  is  destroying  sheep  husbandry,  and 
would  also  point  out  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  more  than  a  billion 
pounds  of  virgin  wool  lie  unmanufactured  in  the  world's  storehouses 
l-ecause  unidentified  shoddy  permits  fabric  manufacturers  to  make 
a  greater  profit  with  shoddy  than  could  be  made  with  virgin  wool. 

Again   INIr.   Cherington  protests   that : 

"The  statement  about  the  use  of  virgin  wool  to  stick  the  broken 
fibers   (shoddy  fibers)    together  is  also  inaccurate  and  misleading." 

Congressman  Cooper,  of  Ohio,  at  the  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
""truth  in  fabric"  bill,  said : 

"I  was  told  by  one  Congressman  who  visited  one  of  these  shoddy 
Tuills  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  and  saw  that  mill  in  operation,  that 
they  were  tearing  old  woolen  goods  apart  there,  that  were  so  worn 
out  and  in  such  decayed  condition  that  they  had  to  take  a  thread  of 
cotton  or  something  to  wrap  aroinid  the  fiber  in  order  to  hold  it 
together." 

A  retail  clothier  writes : 

"The  'shoddy'  materials  that  are  now  being  sold  as  'all  wool'  are 
■a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  It  sure  is  the  'day'  of  the  'shoddy' 
man  and  he  is  taking  advantage  of  it." 

These  two  pieces  of  concrete  evidence  just  quoted,  the  one  from 
"Congressman    Cooper's   statement   and   the   other   from    a   retailer's 
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statement,  are  typical  of  a  large  amount  of  evidence  that  is  rapidly 
coming  to  light,  proving  how,  because  of  reworking  over  and  over 
again,  shoddy  has  lost  its  strength  and  life  and,  in  consequence,  the 
shoddy  fabrics  that  are  being  palmed  off  on  the  people  as  virgin 
wool  are  wholly  unworthy. 

The  tailors'  clippings  which  are  used  in  manufacturing  shoddy  con- 
stitute a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  aggregate  rags,  etc.,  used 
in  manufacturing  shoddy  that  is  used  in  apparel. 

Furthermore,  even  in  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  tailors'  clip- 
pings, there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  times  the  shoddy  which 
they  contain  has  previously  been  used. 

MB.   GREENE   SAYS    SHODDY   IS   USED   IN   WORSTEDS. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Cherington  states  that : 

"Reworked  stock  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds." 

The  fact,  however,  is — a  fact  which  should  be  known  to  Mr.  Cher- 
ington— that  modern  machinery  permits  the  use  of  shoddy  in  wor- 
steds, as  well  as  in  woolens.  A  book  entitled  "Textiles"  by  Mystrom, 
published  in  1919  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  makes  a  statement  from 
which  we  quote,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  only  thing  that  the  wool  manufacturer  considers  now  in 
choosing  his  wool  is  the  price  and  peculiar  qualities  that  he  desires  in 
his  finished  cloth.  The  worsted  manufacturer  may  find  that  he  can 
get  the  short  wools  of  the  quality  to  make  just  the  kind  of  worsted 
cloth  he  wants  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the  long  wool ;  nat- 
urally, then,  since  modern  machinery  permits  the  use  of  short  wool, 
lie  will  use  the  shorts." 

A  man  in  Mr.  Cherington's  position  should  know  that  there  has 
not  been  a  time  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  1918  that  there 
has  not  been  considerably  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  unmanu- 
factured virgin  wool  in  the  world's  storehouses. 

•  Furthermore,  he  should  know  that,  with  the  1920  clip  available, 
the  increased  virgin  wool  stocks  of  the  world  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Cherington  should  know  that  less  than  one- 
third  enough  virgin  wool  is  produced  a  year  to  meet  the  world's 
demands  and  that  if  textile  manufacturers  had — since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice — used  the  virgin  wool  available,  instead  of  shoddy, 
there  would  be  no  surplus  virgin  wool  stocks  today  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  Government,  the  dealers  or  anybody  else. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Cherington  knows,  or  at  least  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion should  know,  that  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference  whether  the 
surplus  virgin  wool  stocks  of  the  world  are  in  the  storehouses  of 
the  dealers,  in  the  storehouses  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  store- 
houses of  the  Government,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The  great 
fact  and  the  only  relevant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  these  huge 
wool  stocks  exist  and  ai'e  available  for  the  manufacturer's  use,  but 
that  they  have  not  been  used  in  the  interval  between  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  in  lOlS  and  the  present  date  and  they  are  not  being 
used  simply  because  unidentified  shoddy  permits  textile  manufac- 
turers to  make  a  greater  profit  with  shoddy  than  could  be  made  with 
virgin  wof)l. 

Mr.  Cherington  again  states  that : 

"One  other  point  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment is  the  character  of  the  wools  in  these  accumulated  stocks.  The 
heavy  stocks  were  all  coarse  wools." 

A  fact  well  known  to  everyone  at  all  conversant  with  wool  and 
cloth    (and  which  should  be  known  by  a  man  in  Mr.  Cherington's 
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position)  is  that  tliese  coarse  wools  are,  from  tlie  standpoint  of 
strength  and  service,  better  than  many  of  the  finer  wools,  and  tliat 
from  tliis  same  standpoint  of  strengtli  and  wear,  tliese  coarse  wools 
are  always  infinitely  better  than  the  best  slioddy. 

Fabrics  made  from  tliese  coarse  wools,  however,  cannot  be  made 
to  appear  better  than  they  are,  because,  like  coarse  linen,  coarse 
wool  speaks  for  itself  and  the  coarse  cannot  be  sold  for  the  fine  or 
at  the  price  of  the  fine. 

Fabrics  made  from  these  coarse  wools  can  always  be  sold  at  a 
nominal  profit.  Unlike  shoddy,  however,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  better  than  they  are  and  in  consequence  they  cannot,  like 
shoddy,  be  sold  at  an  unjust  and  inordinate  profit. 

OPINIONS    BECOME   FACTS    WITH    ME.    GKEENE. 

The  reason  and  the  only  reason  that  these  coarse  wools  were  not 
made  up  is  that  unidentified  shoddy  made  it  possible  for  the  fabric 
manufacturer  to  make  a  greater  profit  with  shoddy  than  could  be 
made  with  virgin  wool.  Hence  shoddy  could  be  manufactured  and 
palmed  off  on  the  people  as  virgin  wool  while  huge  quantities  of 
virgin  wool,  which  would  have  made  the  most  serviceable  apparel 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  were  left  unmanufactured  and  are  now 
lying  in  the  storehouses  of  the  world. 

Unidentified  shoddy  is  responsible  for  these  huge  stocks  of  un- 
manufactured virgin  wool  throughout  the  world  which  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  wool  grower  to  market  his  wool  and  which  has 
forced  the  people  to  wear  shoddy  clothes. 

When  Mr.  Cherington  desires  to  minimize  the  amount  of  virgin 
wool  per  year  required  to  manufacture  the  year's  production  of 
wool  cloth,  he  states  that : 

"In  the  census  year,  ]914.  the  total  output  of  all  wool  woven  goods 
of  all  kinds,  including  blankets,  horse  blankets,  car-cloth,  carriage 
robes,  etc.,  "was  323,000,000  square  yards." 

When  Mr.  Cherington  desired  to  impress  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee tliat  the  total  yardage  of  wool  cloth  produced  each  year  in 
the  United  States  is  so  great  that  stamping  every  yard  would  entail 
large  expense — he  quotes  an  entirely  different  set  of  figures  from  this 
same  1914  census  report,  as  Avill  be  noted  from  the  following  state- 
ment quoted  from  the  United  States  Report  of  the  Hearings  on  Mer- 
chandise Misbranding  Bills  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  March  19-31,  1920,  on  page  lOS.  We  quote 
from  Mr.   Cherington's  statement,   as  follows : 

A    TYPOGRAPHICAL    ERKOR    SEIZED    TO    SUPPORT    A    CONTENTION. 

"Of  all-wool  woolen  woven  goods.  85,500,000  square  yards  were 
produced  in  1914.  In  the  same  census  year,  there  were  produced 
337,000,00  square  yards  of  all-wool  worsted  woven  goods.  .  .  ." 

Eighty-five  million  five  hundred  thousand  square  yards  plus  337,- 
000,000  square  yards  gives  a  total  of  422,500,000  square  yards  in 
those  two  items  alone,  namely  woolen  woven  fabrics  and  worsted 
woven  fabrics. 

]\Ir.  Cherington,  it  will  be  noted,  in  his  published  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  newspapers,  July  10,  1920,  states  that  the  total 
output  of  all-wool  woven  goods,  including  blankets,  etc.,  was  only 
883.000.000  square  yards.  Please  note  that  in  his  statement  before 
the  Congressional  Committee,  Mr.  Cherington,  for  only  the  classes 
of  goods,  namely  all-wool  woolen  woven  goods  and  all-wool  worsted 
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woven  goods,  quoted  figures  99.500,000  square  yards  in  excess  of  his 
published  statement  to  the  public  on  July  10,  1920.  But  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Congressional  Committee,  Mr.  Cherington  also 
quoted  figures  for  two  otlier  classes  of  woven  fabrics,  each  of  which 
contain  some  cotton,  and  tliese  two  additional  classes  were  in  addi- 
tion to  and  exclusive  of  the  423,500.000  square  yards  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  quoted  from  page  100  of  this  same  Con- 
gressional Report. 

"In  addition  to  these  all-wool  woven  goods,  there  were  produced:" 
and  then  the  figures  for  these  two  classes  of  woven  goods  which 
contain  some  cotton  were  given ;  for  the  one  class  196.000,000  square 
yards  and  for  other  class  46,000,000  yards:  196,000,000  plus  46,- 
000.000  gives  us  242,000,000  additional  yards  of  woven  fabrics.  This 
added  to  the  422.500,000  square  yards  comprising  the  two  classes  pre- 
viously named  by  Mr.  Cherington  in  his  statement  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee,  namely  all-wool  woolens  and  all-wool  worsteds, 
gives  us  a  grand  total  of  660,000,000  yards  of  woven  goods  for  the 
■census  year  1914,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chering- 
ton to  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington, March,  1920.  This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Mr.  Chering- 
ton's  published  statement  which  appeared  .July  10,  1920,  that  in  the 
census  year  of  1914,  the  total  output  of  all-wool  woven  goods  of  all 
kinds  was  only  325,000,000  square  yards.  These  two  statements  are 
wholly  irreconcilable. 

MISQUOTATIONS    SERVED   TO   BOLSTER   UP    A   POINT. 

In  commenting  on  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau's  refer- 
ence to  the  620,000,000  yards  of  wool  cloth  which  it  has  been  esti- 
mated were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1919,  Mr. 
Cherington  states  that  "it  is  impossible  to  even  conjecture  where  the 
figures  came  from." 

On  page  142  of  this  same  published  report  of  the  Congressional 
Hearings,  appears  a  statement  of  Alfred  A.  Whitman,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labeling  Legislation  of  the  American  Association 
of  Woolen  and  AVorsted  Manufacturers.  In  his  statement,  Mr.  Whit- 
man gives  620,000,000  yards  of  wool  cloth  as  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  This  refers  to  the  year  1919,  as  was  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Wyoming,  as  reported  on  page  312  of 
this  same  Congressional  Report.  On  this  same  page,  namely  312. 
Mr.  Whitman's  statement  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clark,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  Association 
of  which  Mr.  Cherington  is  secretary. 

At  these  Congressional  hearings  in  March,  1920,  at  which  Mr. 
Cherington  was  present  and  concerning  which  he  has  manifested  the 
keenest  interest,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  with 
which  Mr.  Cherington  is  affiliated  in  his  opposition  to  the  French- 
Capper  "truth  in  fabric"  bill,  gives  620,000,000  yards  as  the  amount 
of  wool  cloth  produced  in  1919,  which  figure  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Clark,  I»resident  of  the  Association  of  which  jNIr.  Cherington  is 
Secretary,  and  yet  ]\Ir.  Cherington  says  in  his  statement  to  the  public 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  even  conjecture  where  the  figures  came 
Irom." 

WORTHLESS   ESTIMATES   B,\SED   ON   MISTAKES. 

On  page  312  of  this  same  Congressional  Report,  Dr.  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent Of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  in  his  testimony. 
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brought  out  the  fact  that  using  a  conservative  estimate  as  a  basis 
to  have  made  the  620,000,000  j'ards  of  wool  cloth  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Clark,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  Mr.  Whitman,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  using  virgin  wool  would 
have  required  approximately  1,550,000,000  pounds  of  virgin  wool. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  only  approximately  600,000,000  pounds — to 
be  exact,  627,000,000  pounds — of  virgin  wool  were  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1919. 

Therefore,  the  huge  amounts  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool,  chief  of 
which  is  shoddy,  which  must  have  been  used  is  evident  to  anyone 
with  even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  mathematics.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  figures  quoted  for 
the  yardage  of  cloth  produced  in  1915  are  for  woven  fabrics  and 
do  not  include  knitted  fabrics  such  as  underwear,  stockings,  sweat- 
ers, etc.,  for  which  great  quantities  of  wool  are  also  required. 

Mr.  Cherington  also  attempts  to  have  it  appear  that  the  amount  of 
shoddy  used  in  1919  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  used  in  1914. 
Everyone  who  is  at  all  informed  on  the  subject  knows  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  war  conservation  methods,  the  increased  amount  of  cast-off 
apparel,  rags,  and  wool-cloth-refuse  that  were  converted  into  shoddy 
was  very  great. 

NEWSPAPER    CLIPPINGS    DISPLACE    CENSUS    FIGURES. 

In  a  pamphlet  giving  the  record  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
1900-1920,  issued  by  the  National  Consumers'  League,  there  appears 
this  statement : 

"1919— 'Shoddy.' 

"Under  the  sudden  pressure  of  the  war  demand,  the  'shoddy'  in- 
dustry (to  make  goods  out  of  second-hand  stuff  that  looks  'as 
good  as  new')  has  grown  to  alarming  proportions." 

In  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  October,  1919,  issue,  is  an 
article  by  Florence  Kelly,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  on  page  263,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

"This  indicates  the  value  of  rags  in  war  time.  Even  on  farms,  20 
or  30  miles  from  the  raih-oads,  rags  formerly  first  worn  to  tatters 
and  then  used  to  rub  horses,  or  to  clean  machinery,  were  now  sent 
to  the  nearest  towns  to  be  sold." 

From  the  "Supplement  to  Commerce  Reports,"  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C,  April  29,  1920,  we  quote  the  following: 

"Army  Garments  Salvaged. 

"The  number  of  garments  received  at  Dewsbury  (Great  Britain), 
each  week  is  about  200,000,  and  the  estimated  total  since  the  depot 
was  established  is  no  less  than  150,000,000,  weighing  about  54,000 
tons.  .  .  .  Those  that  are  too  dilapidated  for  further  wear  are 
classified,  blended  and  sold  as  woolen  rags  to  shoddy  and  cloth  manu- 
facturers, to  be  pulled  into  fiber  and  remade  into  cloth,  principally 
tor  the  civilian  trade." 

These  quotations  provide  concrete  evidence  of  the  huge  increase  in 
the  amount  of  wool  rags  that  during  and  since  the  war  have  been 
made  available  for  use  as  shoddy,  and  this  helps  to  explain  why, 
although  the  world  only  produces  one-third  enough  virgin  wool  to 
meet  the  world's  needs,  and  why,  although  the  approximate  amount 
which  would  have  been  required  to  have  manufactured,  the  wool  cloth 
produced  by  the  United  States  in  1919  is  one  billion  and  a  half 
pounds   of  virgin   wool,   and   why,   although   627,000,000  pounds   of 
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virjrin  wool  were  used,  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  virgin  wool 
lie  unmanufactured  in  the  world's  storehouses. 

GUESSES   SUPPLY  LACKING  FIGURES. 

Mr.  Cherington  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  figures  showing  actually  the  production  of  shoddy  in  1919.  This 
is  true,  but  Mr.  Cheriugton  might  also  have  added  that  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  are  the  facts — a  lack  of  records  and  methods 
for  obtaining  complete  figures  in  the  rag  and  shoddy  industry  as  to 
the  total  volume  of  business ;  also  that  fabric  manufacturers  not 
listed  or  counted  in  the  census  as  shoddy  manufacturers  may  manu- 
facture their  own  shoddy,  etc.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  for  at 
least  a  number  of  years  any  figures  will  be  available  whicli  will 
show  the  complete  amount  of  shoddy  that  is  re-used  in  apparel. 

Certain  facts,  however,  are  known,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  have  produced  the  woven  wool  fabrics  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1919  would  have  required  a  great  deal  more  than  a  billion 
pounds  of  virgin  wool,  exclusive  of  the  large  amount  of  wool  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  knitted  fabrics  such  as  underwear,  stock- 
ings, sweaters,  etc. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  virgin  wool  actually  used  in  the  United 
States  only,  in  1919.  was  only  627,000,000  pounds. 

3.  The  huge  balance  of  raw  materials  required  to  manufacture 
the  woven  fabrics  and  other  textiles  produced  in  the  year  1919  must 
have  been  substitutes  for  virgin  wool,  chief  of  which  is  shoddy. 

These  are  simple,  outstanding,  irrefutable  facts,  from  which,  by 
a  mathematical  computation  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be  made 
by  any  12-year-old  school  boy,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  amount  of 
substitutes  for  virgin  wool  (chief  of  w^hich  is  shoddy),  which  was 
used  in  1919  was  enormous. 

Under  date  of  December  16,  1919.  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cherington  from  which  this 
statement  is  quoted : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  make  a  serious  mistake  by  trying  to 
exaggerate  the  proportion  of  reworked  wool  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  the  industry.     .     .     . 

"I  think  you  can  confidently  count  on  the  opposition  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  your  project  in  its  present  form." 

Under  date  of  December  23.  1919,  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  replied  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Cherington's  and  from  this  reply 
the  following  is  quoted : 

"In  reference  to  your  statement  concerning  the  probable  opposi- 
tion of  your  Association,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

"1.  Knowledge  of  whether  or  not  fabrics  contain  shoddy  is  the 
purchaser's  right  and  his  only  protection  against  those  who  would 
charge  virgin  wool  prices  for  shoddy. 

"2.  Identification  will  give  shoddy  credit  for  all  of  the  merit  it 
possesses  and  will,  therefore,  disarm  any  iniwarranted  prejudice 
that  may  now  exist  against  the  word  'shoddy.' 

"Of  course,  fabric  manufacturers  who  want  to  force  the  sale  of 
shoddy  and  who — by  permitting  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  he  is 
buying  virgin  wool     .     .     .     will  oppose  a  'truth  in  fabric'  law. 

"It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  would  be  many  fabric  manu- 
facturers in  your  organization  who  would  have  no  such  unfair  'de- 
signs' and  who  desire  to  see  'Truth  and  .Tustice'  prevail  and  the 
purchaser  permitted  to   exercise  his  right  to   know  whether  he  is 
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purchasing  the  'genuine'  oi-  the  'substitute.'  That  such  manufac- 
turers would  oppose  a  'truth  in  fabric'  law  is  indeed  surprising. 

"In  regard  to  your  claim  of  exaggeration  in  connection  with  the 
proportion  of  reworked  wool  used  as  raw  material,  I  would  say  that 
you,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  the  following  facts : 

"A.  That  the  average  normal  consumption  of  virgin  wool  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  600,000,000  pounds. 

"B.  That  this  entire  amount  of  virgin  wool  would  only  make  ap- 
proximately three  pounds  of  cloth,  apiece,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States. 

"C.  That  three  pounds  of  cloth,  apiece,  is  scarcely  enough  to  make 
even  one  man's  winter  suit  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  winter  suit, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  have  another  suit  for  the  summer,  also  over- 
coats, as  well  as  woolen  underwear,  sweaters,  hosiery,  caps,  mittens, 
etc. 

"D.  In  addition,  we  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  wool  must  be  used  for  upholstery,  carpets,  automobile 
and  carriage  robes,  horse  blankets,  etc.,  as  well  as  bed  blankets. 

"E.  You  also  know  that  there  are  20,000,000  families  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  average  of  five  members  to  each  family,  and  that 
woolen  bed  blankets  are  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
these  people ;  furthermore,  that  to  provide  even  one  winter  weight 
blanket  for  each  of  these  families  would  require  at  least  150,000,000 
pounds  of  virgin  wool. 

"Where  does  all  this  material  come  from,  to  be  used  in  manufac- 
turing all  of  these  woolen  articles,  sold  as  all-wool,  enumerated 
above? 

"In  a  published  statement  within  the  last  year  (1919),  Mr.  Red- 
field,  ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
said : 

"  'The  world's  annual  wool  clip  is  sufficient  to  supply  but  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  normal  production  of  cloth.' 

"Where  does  the  wool  come  from  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  annual  production  of  cloth? 

"The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  has  not  exaggerated  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  understated  the  facts.  Furthermore,  the  tre- 
mendous premium  which  the  unrevealed  presence  of  shoddy  places 
on  the  use  of  shoddy  by  the  fabric  manufacturer,  instead  of  virgin 
wool  will,  unless  this  wrong  is  speedily  righted,  place  such  an  abnor- 
mal stimulus  on  the  shoddy  industry  and  place  such  a  fatal  handicap 
on  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  that  it  will  be  only  a  very  short 
time  when  not  two-thirds  but  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  apparel  sold  as  'all-wool' 
will  be  shoddy,  and  not  virgin   wool,  as  the  people  believe." 

Although  six  months  have  elapsed  since  this  question  was  put 
to  Mr.  Cherington,  up  to  the  pre.sent  moment,  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived  
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THE  UNWORKABLE  FRENCH-CAPPER  BRANDING 

BILL. 

PROFESSED  OBJECTS  LOST  SIGHT  OF  BY  WITNESSES  WHO 
EiXPECT  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  WOOL.  EXPERTS  OP- 
POSE ITS  ENACTMENT. 

Those  who  study  the  testimony  and  documents  presented 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
on  the  French-Capper  compulsory  branding  bill,  will  be  im- 
pressed by  four  things : 

1.  That  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  bill — "to  prevent 
deceit  and  profiteering,"  as  expressed  in  its  title,  was  scarcely 
touched  upon  l)y  most  of  the  witnesses  appearing  in  favor  of 
the  bill ; 

2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  purpose  as  given  in  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  bill — "to  protect  sheep  husbandry  from  un- 
fair competition"  (p.  539)  was  the  dominant  note  in  much 
of  the  testimony  offered,  while  "protecting  the  American  pub- 
lic" was  subordinated  to  the  other; 

3.  That,  were  the  bill  to  become  the  law,  the  information 
required  to  be  given  would  only  confuse  the  purchaser  and 
open  the  door  to  misrepresentation  and  fraud ; 

4.  That  men  familiar  with  the  problem  and  rated  as  ex- 
perts, whether  manufacturers  or  government  officials,  do  not 
favor  the  bill. 

PROFESSED  PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL. 

The  protection  of  the  buying  public  was  urged  as  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  its  supporters,  one 
of  whom  was  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  Counsel  for  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  who  said : 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  real  interest  to  be  considered  here  is 
tlie  public  interest,  (p.  81.)  All  that  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  legislation  is  simply  the  giving  of  the  truth  to  the  people. 
(p.  94.) 

George  D.  Briggs,  a  meml)er  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  declared : 
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The  interests  of  the  people  come  first  and  the  interests  find  riglits 
of  the  people  must  be  protected. 

Alexander  "Walker,  President  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
"Wool  Bureau,  said  in  the  brief  presented  to  the  Committee : 

I  most  earnestly  ask  you,  gentlemen,  before  you  think  of  re- 
porting a  misbranding  bill  without  accompanying  it  with  a  bill  that 
requires  the  branding  of  woolen  fabrics  as  to  their  contents,  seriously 
and  carefully  to  consider  the  possibilities  that  such  legislation  may 
result  in  untold  damage  and  injury  to  the  general  purchasing  pub- 
lic, (p.  431.) 


WHAT  THE  WITNESSES  REPRESENTED. 

Not  only  was  the  prime  object  of  the  bill  thus  proclaimed  by 
its  chief  advocates,  but  one  of  the  most  frequently  repeated 
statements  made  at  the  hearings  was  the  assertion  that  there 
was  a  great  public  demand  for  compulsory  branding  of  tex- 
tiles, as  called  for  by  the  French  bill. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  various  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  will  show  that  while 
many  claimed  to  represent  the  consumers  of  textiles,  they 
did  this  in  addition  to  being  representatives  of  wool  growers, 
farm  organizations,  farm  magazines,  or  of  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau  itself  which  has  fostered  the  legislation. 
One  was  a  former  Representative  from  Colorado,  now  counsel 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  "Wool  Bureau ;  several  represented 
a  firm,  building  fabric-marking  machinery  (called  by  Chair- 
man Esch).  Of  the  whole  list  of  witnesses  appearing  in  favor 
of  the  bill  there  were  only  two  whose  advocacy  of  the  measure 
in  the  public  interest  can  be  considered  as  based  on  motives 
not  obviously  divided.  One  was  the  representative  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  "World  who  did  not  ad- 
vocate and  does  not  favor  the  French  bill  as  drawn,  but 
merely  gave  his  views  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  "all 
wool"  in  describing  fabrics.  The  other  was  Miss  Jessie  R. 
Haver,  Legislative  Representative  of  the  National  Consumers* 
League.  Miss  Haver  read  a  statement  prepared  in  the  offices 
of  the  League  which  said : 

We  stand  for  the  right  of  the  purchasers  to  know  what  they  are 
buying,  that  we  consider  the  French  bill  constitutional,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  (p.  279.) 
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And  she  added : 

I  believe  this  bill  was  calculated  to  let  us  know  when  we  are  buy- 
ing shoddy  or  virgin  wool.  "Whether  it  will  do  this  or  not,  our  league 
is  not  entirely  convinced,    (p.  281.) 

There  were  twenty-five  principal  witnesses  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  French  bill.  Their  testimony  occupies  some  276 
pages  in  the  report  of  the  hearings,  and  of  this  total,  179 
pages  are  taken  up  by  nine  witnesses  not  actually  engaged  in 
wool  growing.  These  include  Alexander  Walker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Company  and  President  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  as  well  as  George  D. 
Briggs,  Advertising  Manager  for  Strong,  Hewat  &  Company 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Bureau,  the 
Honorable  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  attorney  for  the  Bureau,  and 
Representative  French,  under  whose  sponsorship  the  bill,  as 
prepared  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House.  The  testimony  of  these  four  fills 
150  pages  of  the  record. 

USE  OF  REWORKED  AVOOL  ALLEGED  TO  BE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
FACTOR  IN  KEEPING  \VOOL  PRICES  LOW'. 

There  were  sixteen  representatives  of  the  wool  growers  who 
testified  at  length.  Their  combined  testimony  occupies  107 
pages.  The  principal  point  made  by  practically  all  of  these 
representatives  of  the  wool  growers  was  that  the  wool  grow- 
ing industry  has  not,  in  times  past,  been  particularly  profit- 
able in  this  country.  It  was  contended  that  the  competition 
of  wool  with  reworked  stock  was  the  most  important  factor 
in  keeping  down  the  price  of  wool,  and  that  if  fabrics  were 
once  branded  so  as  to  show  the  distinction  between  new  and 
reworked  stock,  the  effect  would  be  to  "stabilize"  the  price 
of  new  wool.  A  few  quotations  are  given  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  the  line  of  argument  followed  by  most  of  the  six- 
teen advocates  who  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  sheep 
growers. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  was  J.  N.  McDowell  from  Wash- 
ington, Washington  County,  Pa.,  who  represented  the  wool 
growers  of  Washington  County  and  a  number  of  other  far- 
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mers'  organizations.  Following  his  formal  statement  oc- 
curred the  following  dialogue  between  Mr.  McDowell  and 
Representative  Schuyler  Merritt  from  Connecticut,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee : 

Mr.  Merritt.  How  does  the  price  of  wool  today  compare  witli  what 
it  was  in  1914? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  it  is  about  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  at  that  time  was  25  or  28  or  30  cents.  The  clips  last  year  sold 
for  from  75  to  80  cents,  while  a  few  clips  which  were  held  to  the 
first  of  the  year  brought  close  to  $1.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Merritt.  When  you  spoke  about  stabilizing  the  price,  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  meant  to  stabilize  it  or  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  we  want  to  have  a  comfortable  living  out 
of  it.    A  profitable  living  is  all  we  ask.  (pp.  67,  68.) 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  also  came  from  Washington,  Pa., 
made  a  statement  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

If  we  had  a  law,  as  we  see  it,  that  would  compel  the  manufac- 
turer to  brand  his  manufactured  fabric  as  it  is.  for  what  it  con- 
tains, we  think  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  our  product.  Any- 
thing that  increases  the  demand  for  our  product  would  increase  our 
business.  If  we  increase  our  business  we  can  make  it  more  profit- 
able, probably,  at  least  we  hope  we  can,  and  prices  would  go  down. 
The  price  four  or  five  years  ago,  before  the  war,  was  very  poor.  We 
were  practically  all  on  the  verge  of  going  out.  Init  we  stayed  and 
we  reaped  the  benefits.  Sheep  today  are  selling  for  five  times  what 
they  were  then,  per  head,  in  our  section,  just  because  the  money  is 
in  the  business.  Men  do  not  stay  in  the  business  if  they  do  not  make 
profit,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  (p.  68.) 

Dwight  Lincoln  of  ]\Iarysville,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
Eambouillet  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  submitted  a  state- 
ment, following  which  he  was  questioned  by  Representative 
Samuel  E.  Winslo^v  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  in  the  French  bill  anything  that  tends 
to  encourage  the  development  of  high-grade  sheep? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Well,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  we  all 
more  or  less  have  selfish  aims,  but  the  organization  I  am  repre- 
senting is  not  asking  for  anything  special,  but  we  feel  sure  in  our 
own  minds  that  if  wool  is  actually  sold  for  what  it  is,  and  if  cotton 
or  anything  else  is  actually  sold  for  what  it  is,  we  are  going  to 
come  out  all  right,    (p.  252.) 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  Is  your 
pei'sonal  interest  in  this  matter  in  behalf  of  the  dear  public  or  is  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Both.  Charity  begins  at  home,  you  understand, 
and  if  I  can  benefit  myself  and  the  other  fellow  at  the  same  time  I 
think  I  am  performing  really  charitable  service,    (p.  253.) 
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One  of  the  western  wool  growers  who  presented  testimony 
at  the  hearing  was  A.  L.  Pearson  of  Cody,  Wyoming.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Pearson  said : 

Make  shoddy  stand  on  its  merit  and  the  wool  grower  will  make 
a  profit.  Gentlemen,  if  we  could  become  millionaires  we  deserve  it. 
There  is  no  industry  in  the  United  States  today  that  is  more  de- 
serving of  making  money  than  the  stock  industry.  ...  I  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  there  is  no  industry  in  the  world,  no  industry  in  the 
United  States  today,  that  is  as  deserving,  or  that  is  more  deserving 
of  consideration  than  the  stock  business,  because  we  have  those 
hardships  to  go  through,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that 
we  go  through  with  them,  as  wool  is  the  foundation  of  clothing, 
(pp.  307,  308.) 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
wool  growers  was  J.  F,  Walker  of  Gambier,  Ohio,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fleece  Wool  States  Association,  an  organization 
which  was  recorded  as  representing  ' '  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand wool  growers  through  the  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,"  Mr.  Walker  explained  the  meaning  of  stabilizing 
wool  prices  in  the  following  terms : 

One  year  the  price  of  wool  is  up  and  the  next  year  down,  jump- 
ing up  and  down  all  the  time.  There  are  constant  variations  of  the 
wool  market  and  we  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  manipula- 
tions of  the  wool  market  are  done  because  there  is  so  much  shoddy 
that  they  can  force  down  the  price  of  wool  and  thereby  force  the 
wool  men  out  of  business. 

I  think  that  is  what  keeps  the  price  going  up  and  down.  If  we 
knew  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  there  was  a  place  that  w^e  could 
put  oiu"  product,  and  people  would  know  what  it  is,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  people  would  buy  it  and  pay  a  price  so  our  price  level  could 
run  along  to  correspond  with  other  price  levels  throughout  the  coun- 
try,   (pp.  288,  289.) 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Walker  made  another 
significant  statement  which  perhaps  is  worth  quoting.  He 
said: 

One  dollar  wool  to  the  grower  will  mean  production  that  in  a 
very  few  years  will  take  care  of  all  our  requirements,     (p.  293.) 

Summarizing  the  points  made  by  the  twenty-five  principal 
witnesses  for  the  French  bill,  two  stand  out  con.spicuously : 

(1)  The  advocates  of  the  bill  expect  the  compulsory  brand- 
ing of  fabrics  to  increase  the  price  of  wool.  One  of  them 
in  his  testimony  suggested  an  average  price  of  one  dollar 
per  pound  as  being  adequate. 
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(2)  This  particular  measure  was  not  shown  to  liave  had 
the  endorsement  in  the  public  interest  of  any  organization 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  commercial  problems  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  wool  textiles. 

The  present  agitation  and  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  exists  are  a  part  of  an  advertising  propaganda  developed 
by  George  D.  Briggs,  a  former  newspaper  man.  This  propa- 
ganda has  been  undertaken  by  him  for  a  wool  manufacturing 
concern  which  has  been  exploiting  the  term  "virgin  wool"  in 
advertising  its  products.  A  member  of  this  firm  is  president 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  an  or- 
ganization of  wool  growers  formed  to  encourage  wool  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  and  both  organizations  are 
working  in  unison  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  advocates  of  the  French  bill  have  repeatedly  charged 
its  opponents  with  having  ulterior  and  selfish  motives  not 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  quotations 
which  have  been  given  would,  in  themselves,  constitute  only 
a  retort  and  not  a  reply  to  this  accusation.  The  following 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  submitted  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  may  serve  to  further  establish  the  principal  contention 
made  By  this  Association  in  its  brief  on  the  subject,  namely, 
that  compulsory  branding  as  provided  for  would  give  the 
consumer  of  fabrics  no  information  of  value,  but  on  the  con- 
trary might  mislead  him. 

WHAT    EXPERTS    THINK    OF    THE   BILL. 

Horace  B.  Cheney,  member  of  the  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers, 
silk  manufacturers,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
development  of  high  standards  of  business  ethics,  and  whose 
financial  interests  would  not  be  aifected  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, said: 

Now,  as  to  the  form  of  legislation  which  should  be  enacted : 
First,  no  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  does  not  bring  infor- 
mation to  the  consumer  which  will  enable  him  to  more  intelligently 
make  purchases  and  use  his  money  to  the  best  advantage,  or  which 
does  not  bring  about  some  improvement  in  the  practices  of  mer- 
chandising and  trading  in  general. 

With  relation  to  the  specific  legislation  which  is  being  discussed 
today,  and  to  other  matters  which  are  being  developed  in  Washing- 
ton, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Capper  bill  and  the  French  bill,  which 
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are  praeticall}'  idt'iitical.  do  not  bring  to  the  consumer  informa- 
tion which  is  available  and  xiseful  for  him,  and  which  will  result 
in  improvement  in  trade  conditions.  I  am  not  a  woolen  manufacturer 
or  worsted  manufacturer,  but  I  know  enough  about  the  subject  to 
know  that  the  information  which  would  be  brought  to  me  as  a  con- 
sumer under  those  bills  Avould  be  misleading  and  not  informative.  I 
could  get  very  much  better  information  as  to  the  material  I  was 
buying  in  a  suit  of  clothes  by  obtaining  a  sample  of  the  goods  and 
pulling  out  a  few  of  the  threads  and  untwisting  them  to  find  out 
•whether  the  fiber  was  long,  and  breaking  them  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  strong — simple  things  which  could  be  done  by  any  person, 
and  one  could  get  information  better  in  that  way  than  in  the  way 
presented  by  the  bill.   (p.  150).  .  .  . 

The  bill  which  is  under  discussion  today  attempts  to  make  tech- 
nical experts  of  the  general  consuming  public,  and  it  cannot  do  it. 
(p.  15L) 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Department  of  Agriculture,  testified  thus: 

Now,  if  you  tell  the  average  consumer  all  about  a  given  cloth, 
how  it  is  made  and  what  it  is  made  from,  it  will  mean  very  little  to 
him.  He  does  not  iinderstand  it,  lie  is  not  a  textile  expert.  It  may 
even  be  misleading,  because  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  superior 
cloth  from  materials  which,  according  to  the  common  notions  of  the 
consumer,  are  inferior  materials,    (p.  181.) 

Lincoln  Cromwell,  representing  William  Iselin  &  Company, 
and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City,  who  had 
wide  experience  during  the  war  as  an  officer  responsible  for 
securing  for  the  Government  its  entire  supply  of  knit  goods, 
opposed  the  French  bill,  saying : 

As  to  the  classification  of  wool  fibers,  you  were  shown  yesterday 
a  great  variety  of  samples  of  wool.  You  were  shown  that  this  bill 
qualifies  fibers  by  two  expressions.  It  blesses  by  the  term  '"virgin 
wool"  every  kind  of  wool  fiber  that  has  not  reached  in  the  manufac- 
turing process  beyond  the  stage  of  yarn  in  the  Rainey  bill  and  be- 
yond the  stage  of  woven  fabric  in  the  French  bill.  This  term,  "virgin 
wool,"  is  to  be  put  on  tags  or  labels  for  the  information  of  the  cus- 
tomer at  retail,  and  the  word  "virgin"  is  to  cover  everything  from 
a  fiber  so  course  that  it  cannot  safely  or  comfortably  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin  to  the  finest  grades  of  wool  used  in  textiles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  finest  fibers  which  have  been  knitted  or  woven  into  per- 
haps the  softest  fabric,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  torn  apart  in  the 
clippings  and  garnetted  and  worked  up  into  good  yarns,  however 
fine  they  are  or  close  to  their  original  length,  are  to  be  condemned 
by  the  disreputable  word  "shoddy,"  which  in  common  parlance  means 
something  that  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  not  what  it  seems  to  be, 
or  of  shady  respectability,  and  is  always  a  term  of  reproach. 

In  going  into  a  retail  store  a  woman  is  to  be  advised  by  this  label 
or  tag  that  an  article  contains  shoddy.  She,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  reworked  wool,  will  cer- 
tainly form  a  prejudice  at  once  against  any  fabric  or  garment  or 
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gown  iiiiirked  with  the  word  shoddy.  .  .  .  You  are  simply  in  this 
bill  giving  a  half  truth,  not  even  a  half  truth,  not  one-hundredth  of 
the  truth,  and  you  are  actually  giving  a  sense  of  false  security  to 
the  consumer,  which  is  worse  than  notliing,  absolutely  worse  than 
relying  upon  the  reputation  of  the  dealer  or  the  reputation  of  the 
manufacturer.  We  believe  that  it  is  an  obnoxious  principle  to  embody 
in  legislation,  and  especially  by  the  wording  that  is  used  in  this  bill, 
(pp.  191,  192,  193.) 

I  was  for  two  years  during  the  war  connected  with  the  wool  ad- 
ministration here  in  Washington  and  did  not  hear  the  words  virgin 
wool  at  all  uutil  they  appeared  in  an  advertisement  of  a  single  mill 
in  New  York. 

I\Ir.   Dewalt.    What  concern   is  that? 

Mr.  Cromwell.   Strong,  Hewat  &  Co. 

I\Ir.  Dewalt.  I  never  heard  of  that  before.  I  thought  all  wool 
was  virgin  wool. 

Mr.  Cromwell.  That  label  was  not  used  and  never  known  at  all, 
and  I  think  it  was  absolutely  unintelligible  to  dealers,  until  this 
f)dvertising  appeared. 

Mr.  Dewalt.    You  think  it  is  a  fanciful  name? 

Mr.  Cromwell.  Absolutely  so,  and  its  general  use  will  carry  a 
false  security  to  women  who  go  into  a  store,  as  it  implies  the  qual- 
ities of  virginity,  desirable  and  lovely,  which  is  not  necessarily  so. 
It  will  cover,  under  this  French  bill,  everything  from  the  meanest, 
poorest  stock  that  is  clipped,  from  an  inch  long  to  the  most  desirable 
lengths.  It  will  cover  something  so  dirty  and  full  of  burrs  that  it 
will  scratch  a  statue's  back,  and  full  of  hair  and  gum,  which  no  ma- 
chine can  take  out.  All  that  would  be  in  the  "virgin  wool."  My 
objection  is  that  you  cannot,  by  a  mere  word  "wool,"  or  any  word 
in  front  of  the  word  "wool,"  give  to  the  consumer  a  knowledge  of  the 
raw  material  that  is  in  the  fabric.  l"ou  would  not  be  able  to  tell  a 
woman  by  that  word  "virgin  wool"  whether  it  would  shrink  to  a 
child's  size  by  washing,  or  be  so  flimsy  that  it  would  wear  out  before 
it  could  shrink.  It  would  give  her  a  false  security  that  she  had 
l^ought  something  so  labeled  which  she  had  not  got,  and  by  imposing 
that  false  security  the  unscrupulous  dealer  would  cheat  her.  That 
is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  French  bill.   (pp.  200,  210.) 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  DO  NOT  FAVOR  THE  BILL. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
said  in  part : 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  impracticability  of  some  of  the 
bills,  however,  the  object  is  all  right.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
desirability  of  knowing  what  we  buy.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
that  which  is  usually  overlooked  and  that  is  the  purpose  for  which 
a  thing  is  to  be  used.  We  have  no  business  establishing  a  standax'd 
of  quality  unless  we  can  define  that  standard  in  terms  that  every- 
l>ody  can  understand  and  use  properly.  Now,  the  standard  of  quality 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  things  is  very  difficult  to  set  up  and 
maintain.  In  others  it  is  an  easy  proposition.  ...  In  the  case 
of  a  textile  we  can  tell  the  fibers  fairly  well,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  the  different  grades  of  the  same  fiber  in  many  cases,  such  as 
reclaimed  wool.  But  I  question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any 
great  advantage  in  the  mere  branding  unless  we  know  the  whole 
:story.  I  wish  we  did  know  the  whole  story  as  to  the  relative  quality 
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of  fabrics  made  from  different  portions  of  wool,  reclaimed  wool  and 
other  fibers.  At  the  Bureau  of  Standards  we  have  been  investigating 
some  of  those  problems.  .  .  . 

Now.  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  use  of  the  blankets;  in  some 
cases  an  all-wool  blanket,  as  specified  by  the  War  Department,  is 
not  as  sood  as  one  which  is  made,  if  properly  made,  of  part  wool 
and  part  cotton.  The  question  of  manufacture  enters  into  so  many  of 
these  questions.  It  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  simply 
assume  that  the  branding  settled  the  whole  question.  It  is  one 
factor  and  in  some  cases  a  very  important  factor.  But,  as  I  say,  an 
all-wool  blanket  may  not  be  as  good  for  some  purposes  as  one 
which  is  composed  in  part  of  some  other  fiber.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  use  to  which  a  thing  is  to  be  put,  and  we  might  mislead 
the  public  in  some  cases  by  giving  them  the  impression  that  an 
article  which  is  made  of  pure  rubber  or  pure  wool,  or  something  else, 
is  better  than  one  which  is  not  pure,  since  that  is  not  always  the  case. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  any  legislation  which  will  assist  the 
public  in  knowing  good  materials,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  want 
to  be  very  careful  as  to  how  it  is  done,  and  we  want  to  be  very 
careful  that  the  public  is  educated  as  we  do  this,  and  that  our  stan- 
dards, whatever  they  are,  are  in  language  that  all  can  understand, 
that  we  have  tests  that  everybody  can  use,  that  the  people  are  pro- 
vided with  testing  facilities,  that  our  standards  are  set  up  with  due 
reference  not  only  to  the  use  of  the  article  but  to  manufacturing 
processes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  good  many  cases,  in  fact,  it  is  the  con- 
ventional opinion  that  pure  wool  fabric  is  better  than  one  which  is 
not  pure  wool,  but  there  are  cases  where  a  wool  fabi-ic  is  not  better 
than  one  which  is  not  made  of  pure  wool.  We  are  advancing  every 
day  and  we  are  learning  new  materials  and  new  combinations  of  ma- 
terials and  unless  we  are  able  to  keep  up  with  this  progress  we  may 
do  harm  in  certain  cases,     (pp.  354,  3.56,  357.) 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Stratton,  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  French 
on  page  8  gives  the  formulas  which  shall  be  stamped  or  marked 
upon  the  fabric;  for  instance: 

Maker's  Registration  No.  — .  1.  Contains  not  under  —  per  cent 
virgin  wool.    2.    Contains  not  over  —  per  cent  shoddy. 

There  are  other  formulas  along  the  same  line.  In  your  opinion 
would  that  formula  be  of  advantage  to  the  buying  public? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  disUke  to  see  the  term 
"shoddy"  used  at  all.  because  it  is  so  indefinite.  It  is  a  vague  gen- 
eral term  to  apply  to  reclaimed  wool.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
reclaimed  wool  is  better  than  a  poor  grade  of  virgin  wool,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  any  definite  accurate  rule  or  formula  can  be  established 
by  using  that  vague  term.  That  is  my  feeling  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. But  I  do  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  toward  a 
method  of  determining  reclaimed  wool,  and  also  in  standardizing  it, 
that  is,  in  establishing  quality.  Some  of  it  may  be  good  and  other 
shoddy  may  be  bad.  I  think  the  textile  people  could  answer  that 
for  you  better  than  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  a  better  method  in 
instructing  the  public  to  have  the  grades  established  rather  than 
have  a  formula  like  the  one  I  have  quoted  stamped  upon  the  goods? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  formula  is  the  final  thing,  the  practical  thing, 
but  we  must  be  sure  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  formula. 
In  this  particular  case  the  formula  says  shoddy.  Now,  what  is 
shoddy  and  how  are  you  going  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  shoddy? 
Undoubtedly  there  must  be  grades  from   the  poorest  grade  to  the 
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iiighest,  and  a  great  injustice  miglit  be  done  by  using  in  your  formula 
simply  the  term  "shoddy." 

The  Chairman.  Your  point  is  that  there  are  grades  of  shoddy,  as 
there  are  grades  of  virgin  wool? 

Dr.   Stratton.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  term  shoddy  would  not  give  the  in- 
formation which  the  public  is  entitled  to? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  many  cases  a  great  injustice  would 
be  done  in  simply  giving  the  proportion  of  virgin  wool  and  re- 
claimed wool.  (p.  3.57.) 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  the  impression  that  would 
be  left  to  the  purchaser,  if  we  were  to  require  these  goods  to  be 
branded  as  provided  in  the  bill,  would  be  that  that  was  a  test  of 
the  quality.     Would  not  that  be  the  impression? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  it  assumes  that  we  know  all 
about  the  quality  and  that  the  brand  is  the  mark  of  quality. 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  The  purchaser  assumes  that  that  is  the 
accurate  test  of  the  quality? 

Dr.  Stratton.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  an 
accurate  test  of  the  quality? 

Dr.  Stratton.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  If  you  give  the  purchaser  the  right  to 
believe  that  that  is  a  test  of  quality,  and  acting  upon  that  assump- 
tion he  purchases  the  goods  thus  branded  assuming  that  he  is  getting 
a  good  quality,  does  not  this  follow  as  the  ultimate  result  that  he 
judges  the  quality  by  a  false  standard  because  we  have  given  him  a 
false  standard-  by  this  legislation? 

Dr.  Stratton.    That  is  it.   (pp.  362,  363.) 

Mr.  Bonynge,  Counsel  for  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau, 
then  asked  Dr.  Stratton  questions,  some  of  which  and  the 
answers  thereto  were: 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Dr.  Stratton,  do  you  not  think  it  is  useful  infor- 
mation to  give  to  the  purchaser  the  knowledge  of  whether  the  article 
he  is  purchasing  is  either  a  first  or  second  hand  article? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  depends  upon  circumstances ;  j'ou  may  think 
a  second-hand  automobile  which  has  been  tried  out  would  be  better 
than  a  first-hand  one. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but  do  you  think  that  would 
justify  selling  a  second-hand  automobile  as  a  new  automobile? 

Dr.  Stratton.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  giving  of  the  in- 
formation to  the  public  as  to  whether  an  article  is  new  or  second- 
hand is  information  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  receive? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Provided  you  give  the  public  at  the  same  time  the 
other  part  of  the  story,  whether  this  thing — that  is,  you  couple  up 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  used  with  the  knowledge  of  its  quality. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  would  it,  to  give  the 
purchaser  a  knowledge  of  any  test  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween new  and  reworked  wool  if  the  goods  were  stamped? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  such  state- 
ments as  that.  There  is  the  trouble  with  all  these  matters.  If 
you  cannot  test,  if  you  have  not  the  means  by  which  you  can  ad- 
minister the  law,  what  is  the  use  of  the  law?     I   am  entirely  in 
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favor  of  the  law,  but  I  want  also  to  see  some  method  of  administer- 
ing it  fairly.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  law  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  ready 
to  administer  it.    (pp.  363,  364,  367.) 

F.  R.  McGowan,  Chief  of  the  Textiles  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

I  do  not  tliink  that  I  am  able  to  enlarge  very  much  on  what  you 
have  already  heard,  although  I  agree  to  a  large  extent  to  what  has 
been  said  by  the  manufacturers ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  labelling  fabrics — that  is,  to  the  extent  of  how  much 
wool  and  how  much  shoddy  they  contain. 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  mark  a  fabric  "so  much  wool,"  wool 
meaning  virgin  wool  and  shoddy ;  and  it  is  possible  to  mark  the  per- 
centage of  cotton  or  other  fibrous  material. 

As  for  the  identification  of  fibers  in  fabrics,  chemical  and  physi- 
cal analyses  show  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  cot- 
ton and  wool ;  but  no  methods  have  been  devised  whereby  virgin 
wool  and  shoddy  can  be  detected.  Their  presence,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate can  be  sometimes  determined,  but  in  that  case  there  is  the  need 
of  skilled  help,  and  the  use  of  a  microscope.  I  do  not  believe  that 
counting  the  number  of  fibers  in  the  thread  can  give  one  any  idea  as- 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  virgin  wool  or  shoddy  fabric.  By  "shoddy"' 
I  mean  reworked  wool.  .  .  . 

The  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  French  bill  has  in  it  a  great 
number  of  complications.  Not  only  is  it  not  possible  to  detect  just 
what  the  fibers  are,  and  the  fiber  contents  and  percentage,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  question.  I  believe  that  a 
bill  of  this  sort  is  a  great  many  years  ahead  of  its  time,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  have  got  to  be  educated  to  buy  what  they 
want  and  to  tell  them  what  the  French  bill  proposes  would  tell 
them  nothing,  practically,  as  to  what  they  would  really  want.  (pp. 
369,  370.) 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  If  you  stamp  on  a  fabric  that  it  is  vir- 
gin wool,  and  you  so  label  it,  that  tends  to  impress  it  as  a  fact  that 
virgin  wool  is  better  than  any  sort  of  reworked  wool? 

Mr.  IMcGowan.    Yes. 

Sir.  Sanders  of  Indiana.    That  is  the  tendency? 

Mr.  McGowan.    That  is  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  And  that  label  being  given  to  the  publiCr 
made  up  of  people  who  have  not  made  any  study  of  the  subject,  the 
tendency  is  to  make  the  public  think  that  virgin  wool  is  better 
always  than  reworked  wool? 

Mr.  McGowan.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.    And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  true?' 

Mr.  McGowan.     No,  sir.   (p.  371.) 

Mr.  Parker.  Are  you  the  textile  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards? 

Mr.  McGowan.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.       You  are  the  head  of  the  Textiles  Bureau? 

Mr.  McGowan.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  course  the  people  in  whose  interest  we  are  trying 
to  enact  the  bill  are  the  general  consuming  public.  Here  is  a  bill 
that  is  based  on  pure  wof)l.  Now.  do  you  not  think  we  should  have 
some  other  standard  than  the  pure  wool  standard? 

Mr.  McGowan.    Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Parker.    I  mean,  for  the  protection  of  the  public? 

Mr.  McGowan.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Parker.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  wool  in  a  fabric 
cuts  no  figure  in  the  wearing  quality  or  the  value  of  the  cloth,  etc. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  stamp  cloth  in  some  way,  let  us 
stamp  it  so  that  it  will  help  the  consumer  irrespective  of  how  much 
v.-ool  or  shoddy  it  has  got  in  it.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for 
the  public? 

Mr.  McGowan.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  So  that,  as  a  practical  chemist  working  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  you  would  say  that  the  establishment  of  stan- 
dards at  this  time  for  such  fabrics  would  be  impracticable  and  not 
of  any  use  to  the  public? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be.  I  believe  it  would 
take  some  j-ears  to  do  it,  too. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Wliat  do  you  think  as  to  the  practicability,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  of  marking  goods,  say  50  per  cent  of  vir- 
gin wool,  25  per  cent  of  shoddy,  and  25  per  cent  of  cotton?  "Would 
that  give  any  useful  information  to  the  customer  except  the  mere 
fact  of  the  percentage? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  believe  it  would.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  lielp  him  out  in  buying  or  selecting  liis  fabric,  (pp.  373,  375.) 

Miss  I.  K.  Pituer,  representing  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  who  claimed  really  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer, said: 

Miss  Pitner.  Tliere  is  one  other  way  that  she  might  perliaps 
know,  and  that  is  by  education.  Is  it  possible  to  educate  every- 
body as  to  the  value  of  fabrics?  Several  years  ago  I  taught  textile 
fabrics.  I  taught  a  class  of  girls  in  textiles.  I  could  only  reach  a 
very  few.  I  have  tauglit  it  in  universities,  and  I  have  taught  it  in 
high  schools,  and  generally  speaking  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  girls 
much  of  anything  about  textile  fabrics ;  it  is  not  possible  to  teach 
women  much  of  anything  about  them.  It  is  impossible  to  educate  the 
general  public  as  to  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  unless 
you  have  a  certain  fabric  on  the  market  right  along  year  after  year 
and  year  after  year.  You  might  finally  then  get  people  educated  up 
to  the  value  of  that  particular  fabric,  but  fabrics  change  every  year ; 
the  structure  and  contents  change,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  educate 
them  to  those  changes.  Price  is  no  indication.  Now  when  I  say 
price  is  no  indication,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  manufacturer  is  dis- 
honest. The  manufacturer  puts  out  an  honest  piece  of  goods  at  an 
honest  price,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  retailer  selling  tliat  piece 
of  goods,  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  making  more  of  a  profit  on 
that  goods  than  he  is  entitled  to.  or  how  do  you  know  that  he  is 
representing  that  goods  for  what  it  really  is?  .  .  . 

Now,  to  my  mind,  there  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  accomplish 
anything  in  knowing  what  we  are  getting  when  we  buy  fabrics — 
and  we  can't  do  it  with  many  fabrics,  but  if  we  had  a  law  wliich 
prevented  the  misbranding  of  fabrics,  the  misrepresentation  of  fab- 
rics, people  such  as  Mr.  Cheney,  such  as  any  of  the  manufacturers 
of  silks  or  woolens,  could  manufacture  certain  standard  silks  which 
they  put  out  under  a  certain  name,  and  the  experience  of  the  buyer 
after  they  had  had  tho.se  silks  or  those  woolens  or  those  linens  a 
few  times  would  be  that  those  materials  were  satisfactory,  that  they 
were  made  to  certain  specifications,  that  they  were  represented  as 
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sueh-and-sueh  materials  with  such-and-such  a  content,  such-and-such 
a  durability,  and  that  they  would  stand  up  to  the  test,  and  the  pur- 
chaser would  know  then  that  if  she  wanted  to  buy  serge  for  her  little 
girl's  dress,  that  there  was  a  grade  of  serge  by  a  trade  name  on 
the  market  that  was  understood  to  be  made  exactly  to  such-and-such 
specifications,  just  the  same  as  the  Government  requires  certain 
specifications  in  their  woolens,   (pp.  166,  167.) 

LETTER    SUBMITTED    BY   THE   AMERICAN    HOME   ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  letter  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  put  the  Association  squarely  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  Barkley  or  the  Rogers  bill  and  against  the 
French  bill.    It  said  in  part: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1920. 
Congressman  John  J.  Esch, 

Chairman  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dear  Sir :  The  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  students  and  teachers  of  home  economics,  de- 
sires to  contribute  to  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  textile  labeling 
and  misbranding  legislation,  held  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  March  24,  the  following  statements : 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  strongly  indorses  legis- 
lation penalizing  misbranding  of  merchandise  as  embodied  in  the 
Barkley  misbranding  bill  introduced  in  1916  and  in  succeeding  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  and  more  recently  in  the  Rogers  honest  merchan- 
dise act  of  1920. 

•  We  hold  that  the  French  truth-in-fabric  bill  will  not  serve  as  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  purchaser  of  woolen  fabrics  or  garments.  Be- 
cause there  is  so  great  a  variation  in  the  grades  of  virgin  wool  and 
of  shoddy,  respectively,  a  label  which  states  only  the  relative  per- 
centages of  wool  and  shoddy  in  any  fabric  does  not  reliably  indi- 
cate the  wearing  quality  of  the  fabric.  Even  were  the  measure 
amended  to  require  a  statement  of  the  different  grades  of  virgin 
wool  and  shoddy  used  in  the  fabric,  the  average  consumer  could  not 
comprehend  the  technical  terms  that  must  necessarily  be  used  in 
designating  these  grades.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  labeling  proposed  by  the  French  bill  might  even  tend 
to  cause  the  consumer  to  invest  in  a  less  durable  fabric  containing 
virgin  wool  at  the  expense  of  more  durable  fabrics  containing  high 
grade  shoddy.  The  virgin-wool  supply  of  the  world  is  such  that  a 
large  proportion  of  reworked  wool  or  shoddy  must  continue  to  be 
used,  for  a  number  of  years  at  least,  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
supply  of  virgin  wool,  and  our  experience  as  consumers  and  as  stu- 
dents of  textiles  has  taught  us  that  the  presence  of  shoddy,  as  such, 
does  not  necessarily  impair  the  wearing  qualities  of  a  fabric,  (pp. 
531,  532.) 

SECRETARY   REDFIELD's    EXPERIENCE   DISPROVES   ASSERTIONS    BY 
bill's    ADVOCATES. 

Writing  under  date  of  May  12,  1920,  Secretary  William 
C.  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  cannot  be 
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considered  as  a  prejudicial  witness  for  the  manufacturers, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  many  things  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  framing-  a  general  law  like  the  proposed  French 
statute.    He  wrote : 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  this  department  has  conducted  search- 
ing investigations  in  this  field,  which  have  revealed  tlie  worth  of 
reworked  wool  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  increasing  shortage  in  the 
country's  supply  of  virgin  wool.  The  official  conducting  the  tests  of 
reworked  wool  reports  tliat  "Reworked  wool  can  be  made  up  into 
cloth  that  is  all  it  should  be  at  the  relative  price.  Our  experiments 
have  proved  this.  For  example,  take  three  classes  of  wool — XX 
half  blood  and  quarter  blood.  Cloth  reworked  from  the  first  class, 
while  it  will  not  be  as  good  as  cloth  made  from  the  original  XX 
wool,  will  be  better  than  the  cloth  made  from  the  second  class,  and 
by  far  better  than  cloth  made  from  the  third.  Cloth  again  worked 
up  from  this  shoddy  will  equal  that  made  from  the  second  class, 
that  is,  the  half-blood  wool,  and  be  better  than  cloth  made  from  the 
third  class.  Much  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  the  reworked 
wool  is  handled  and  made  into  cloth.  But  reworked  wool  from  the 
first  class  can  be  reworked  four  or  probably  five  times  before  it  will 
get  down  to  cloth  made  from  the  third  class. 

In  one  of  the  newspaper  clippings  forwarded  by  you  there  was 
advanced  the  idea  of  a  pure  goods  law.  It  was  evidently  the  atti- 
tude of  the  writer .  of  the  article  that  goods  could  be  as  easily 
standardized  and  marked  as  oleomargarine.  Such  is  not  the  condi- 
tion, because  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  standardization  of  goods 
on  the  basis  of  component  raw  material  which  enters  into  its  man- 
ufacture, there  is  the  further  problem  of  the  manufacturing  process, 
itself.  Tlie  manufacture  of  woolen  fabric  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  clever  manufacturer 
can  make  a  fal>ric  of  wool,  cotton,  shoddy,  and  other  foreign  mate- 
rials and  add  lint,  flocks,  and  dust  in  the  finishing  processes,  thereby 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  fabric  and  giving  it  a  softer  feel.  Mate- 
rial so  manufactured  may  have  superior  wearing  qualities  and  more 
value  than  a  fabric  witli  the  same  construction  made  of  virgin  wool 
of  the  same  grade.  The  finish  of  a  fabric  determines  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  its  wearing  qualities.  Much  value  can  be  put  on  a 
fabric  which  has  a  nicely  finished  face  and  whicli  has  been  given  a 
number  of  definite  manufacturing  processes  in  reacliing  this  end. 
The  value  of  this,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  fabric  itself,  ex- 
cept in  its  feel  and  appearance,  sliould  be  carefully  noted.  This 
will  indicate  the  vagueness  of  valuation  of  material  on  the  basis 
of  shoddy.  The  element  of  manufacture  must  always  be  consid- 
ered. 

Tliese  facts,  together  with  other  factors,  as  the  addition  of  cotton, 
should  l)e  given  consideration.  The  question  of  tliis,  and  other  for- 
eign materials,  not  considering  reworked  wool  as  a  foreign  material, 
is  also  pertinent,  and  no  legislation  should  be  sought  which  does  not 
include  these  factors. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  the  difficulties  which  face  us  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  pure  goods  law,  at  least  so  far  as  woolen  fab- 
rics are  concerned,    (pp.  554,  555.) 
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INTERPRETATIONS    GIVEN    TO    CURTAILMENT    BY 
WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

MANY  MOTIVES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THEM  FOR  CLOSING  THE 
MILLS.  LACK  OF  ORDERS  AND  CANCELLATIONS  CAUSED 
BY  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION  THE  REAL  CAUSE. 

Events  Pkove  Vakioi'S  Allegations  Untrue. 

It  has  been  the  unvarying  experience,  ever  since  economic 
observations  have  been  made,  that  war  times  are  times  of  in- 
creasing prices  and  that  inflation  inevitably  follows.  It  has 
also  been  the  invariable  experience  that  as  normal  economic 
processes  are  resumed  prices  tend  downward,  although  they 
may  be  long  in  reaching  what  may  be  styled  a  normal  peace- 
time level.  It  is  inevitable,  also,  that  the  processes  of  descend- 
ing from  high  to  lower  price  levels  and  of  deflation  are  un- 
pleasant and  trying  ones ;  and  that  to  effect  them  without 
great  economic  loss,  if  not  great  social  menace,  is  an  undertak- 
ing which  calls  for  steady  heads,  much  patience,  often  a  stout- 
hearted acceptance  of  actual  loss,  and  above  all  a  desire  and 
ability  to  see  the  serious  problems  involved  not  in  a  selfish 
light  but  in  the  light  of  the  common  good. 

In  an  industry  like  wool  manufacture  the  problems  of  a  time 
like  this  are  peculiarly  difficult.  The  wool  which  is  to  be  sold 
in  the  form  of  clothes  in  the  spring  of  1921  was  grown  under 
high  price  conditions  and  must  be  sold  in  its  final  form  eight 
or  ten  months  farther  down  the  descending  price  curve.  In 
a  measure  the  same  thing  is  true  in  every  successive  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  step.  The  market  in  which  sales  must 
be  made  tends  to  sag  away  from  the  earli'^r  market  in  which 
material  purchases  are  necessary.  This  inevitably  means  loss 
and  it  means  also  that  only  clear-headed  care  will  keep  that 
loss  down  to  a  minimum. 

Those  branches  of  production  and  trade  which  were  not  ser- 
iously hampered  by  taxation  during  the  upward  swing  of 
prices  have  a  theoretical  reserve  out  of  which  the  losses  can  be 
taken.     If  the  reserve  has  been  spent  for  other  purposes  that, 
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of  course,  is  unfortunate  and  will  make  the  losses  harder  to 
bear.  Practically  the  result  is  nearly  as  bad  as  though  the 
reserve  had  been  taken  by  taxation. 

The  recent  general  part-time  operation  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  usual  summer  shut-down  in  certain  mills  in  the  m'ooI 
manufacture  was  treated  in  many  quarters  as  though  it  were 
an  arbitrary  and  wilful  "strike"  on  the  part  of  capital  instead 
of  a  process  of  readjustment.  Part-time  operation  and  actual 
shut-down  in  this  industry  are  costly  expedients  for  meeting 
a  serious  situation.  No  good  end  is  to  be  served  by  using  the 
underlying  economic  situation  or  this  way  of  meeting  it  as 
the  basis  for  false  accusations  to  agitate  the  public  or  any  part 
of  it.  Such  short-sighted  demagogy  is  perhaps,  inevitable, 
but,  from  whatever  motive  it  springs  it  can  have  no  possible 
constructive  effect ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  almost  certain  to  do 
harm.     This  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  rock  the  boat. 

When  the  American  Woolen  Company  shut  down  its  mills 
on  July  10  for  a  period  of  two  months  because  forty  million 
dollars  of  orders  had  been  cancelled,  it  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  men  unfamiliar  with  the  state  of  the  market  but 
more  than  anxious  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  political  rather  than  an  economic  move. 

POLITICIAXS  FIND   CAMPAIGN  CAPITAL. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  closing,  dispatches  from  Washington 
stated : 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  in  political  circles  by  the 
action  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  at  Lawrence  in  clos- 
ing some  of  its  mills  and  throwing  some  15,000  persons  out  of 
work.  Some  of  the  Democratic  managers  are  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  make  a  political  point  against  their  opponents 
with  the  suggestion  that  industries  managed  by  Republicans 
will  be  closed  down  during  the  summer  for  purely  political 
purposes.  It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  these 
gentlemen  that  it  never  has  been  the  practice  of  industrial 
managers  of  either  party  to  close  down  paying  establishments 
or  to  keep  losing  ones  open  merely  to  oblige  the  politicans,  but 
of  course  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  anyone  seriously  accuses 
the  management  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  of  play- 
ing politics  with  its  great  properties.  Nevertheless  the  com- 
pany has  been  under  fire  from  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
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alleg'ed  profiteerino'  of  which  it  was  acquitted,  and  whatever 
report  21r.  AVood  may  make  as  to  the  conditions  which  necessi- 
tated the  slnittin«i'  down  of  the  mills  at  Lawrence  will  be 
scanned  by  some  of  the  practical  politicians  with  great  interest. 

CANDIDATE  COX  ASSERTED  THE  OBJECTS  WERE  THREE. 

In  an  authorized  interview  by  Governor  James  M.  Cox  with 
a  .statf  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  Record,  published  in 
the  issue  of  August  21,  the  writer  said : 

The  Governor  was  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  man- 
ufacturers who  have  shut  down  their  plants  without  justifica- 
tion. Increased  production  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  present  period  of  readjustment,  he  believes  and  he  re- 
gards the  policy  of  such  manufacturers  as  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  He  said  he  was  investigating  the  subject  thor- 
oughly and  would  have  more  to  say  in  this  connection  later 
on.  "I  intend  to  pay  my  respects  to  these  manufacturers  be- 
fore I  am  through  with  my  campaign,"  said  Governor  Cox. 
'  *  Doesn  't  their  policy  look  to  you  like  an  effort  to  curtail  pro- 
duction? I  am  convinced  that  they  have  three  objects  in  pur- 
suing their  present  course — to  keep  prices  up,  to  force  w^ages 
down,  and  to  force  down  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  which 
they  must  buy." 

COERCION   ALLEGED  BY  MR.   GOMPERS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  a  shrewd,  practical  politician,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  charge  that  the  purpose 
of  the  shut-down  was  to  coerce  the  employes  into  voting  the 
way  their  employers  desired.  Speaking  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  New^  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  Bing- 
hampton  on  August  24,  he  was  quoted  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  as  having  declared : 

Employers  of  labor  must  make  no  further  attempts  to 
force  the  working  people  to  vote  as  they  want  them  to  by 
frightening  them  by  the  shutting  down  of  factories  and  the 
reducing  of  wages.  Some  corporate  interests  are  trying  to 
scare  the  men  of  labor.  We  found  such  conditions  recently 
existing  in  a  number  of  plants  and  particularly  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  New  England  and  in  the  Peinisylvania  Railroad 
Company's  affairs,  where  attempts  are  being  made  to  shut 
down  factories  and  reduce  wages.     There  is  not  in  the  store- 
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houses  of  the  country  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  shutting  down  is  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
repeating  the  okl  policy  of  the  corporation  and  big  business 
to  frighten  the  people  by  telling  them  if  they  vote  one  way 
they  will  be  kept  out  of  work.  "We  shall  see  further  such 
attempts  as  the  Aveeks  go  on  until  election  day. 

APPEALS   MADE   TO   FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION   AND   SECRETARY 
OF   LABOR  WILSON. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  to  investigate  the  shutting 
down  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  mills.  This  was 
refused  for  lack  of  authority  to  do  so  on  its  own  initiative 
and,  a  few  days  later,  August  10,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  adopted  a  resolution 
reciting  the  closing  down  of  the  Company's  mills  "without 
any  previous  warning,  thereby  causing  untold  hardship  and 
distress  to  prevail  among  said  operatives,"  and  instructing 
their  "General  President  to  communicate  with  William  B. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  requesting  that  the  Federal 
Labor  Bureau  at  Washington  start  an  immediate  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  woolen  manufacturing  situation  through- 
out the  country  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  real  cause 
for  this  sudden  action  on  the  part  of  the  woolen  manufacturers 
in  closing  down  their  mills."  This  action  was  taken  after 
there  had  been  some  agitation  for  an  application  to  the  courts 
for  an  injunction  to  compel  the  Company  to  keep  its  mills  in 
operation. 

Prior  to  the  closing  down  on  July  10  many  mills  were  run- 
ning on  a  restricted  schedule  to  string  the  work  out  as  long 
as  possible.  On  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  the 
President's  Column,  page  277,  in  the  August  Textile  Worker, 
these  words: 

There  is  one  commendable  feature  connected  with  the 
present  curtailment  in  the  textile  industry,  namely,  that  in- 
stead of  attempting  the  old  practice  of  reductions  in  wages 
every  time  a  little  depression  showed  itself  in  any  branch  of 
our  industry,  manufacturers  are  now  applying  the  remedy 
that  the  United  Textile  Workers  have  always  advocated, 
namely,  curtailing  production. 
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THE  Evening  Wot^ld's  imputed  motives. 

On  Ang-ust  14  the  Evening  World,  wliich  lias  been  avow- 
edly hostile  to  the  avooI  manufacturers,  quoted  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
as  saying  that  "an  artificial  shortage  of  cloth  has  been  effected 
by  manufacturers.  This  will  permit  continued  profiteering. 
The  speculators  will  reap  another  harvest  from  the  pub- 
licity." 

Commenting  on  this  statement  the  Evening  World  said: 

His  charge  that  the  shut-down  of  woolen  mills  is  the  worst 
kind  of  industrial  sabotage  is  substantiated  by  the  economic 
conditions  to  which  his  statement  does  not  refer. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  wool  market.  Pro- 
ducers are  refusing  to  sell.  Buyers  of  raw  wool  offer  only 
about  one-third  of  the  price  that  prevailed  a  few  months  ago. 
Most  of  the  textile  mills  have  enormous  surplus  funds  and 
undivided  profits  which  would  go  far  toward  financing  a  con- 
structive plan  of  manufacture.  Many  textile  products — blue 
serges,  for  example,  are  staple  goods.  These  might  well  be 
manufactured  in  advance  of  orders  to  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning. A  shut-down  mill  is  a  loss.  Manufacturers  might 
better  run  at  no  profit  than  to  shut  down  and  so  accumulate 
stocks  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  when  the  market  has 
recovered  from  the  unwillingness  of  buyers  to  pay  profiteer 
prices  for  clothing,  ...  A  shut-down  is  under  the  mildest 
of  interpretations  no  less  than  a  denial  of  any  degree  of 
social  responsibility  by  the  manufacturer  who  has  the  dual 
role  of  employer  and  producer. 

A  second  possible  interpretation  of  the  shut-down  is  no 
more  creditable  to  the  textile  manufacturers.  The  country 
has  not  forgotten,  however,  the  campaign  of  1896.  Many  large 
employers  shut  down  for  political  effect  to  influence  the  vote 
in  favor  of  Republican  candidates.  It  is  only  natural  to 
wonder  whether  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  repeating 
former  tactics.  The  notorious  Schedule  K  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  woolen  men.  Are  they  repaying  a  debt  to  the  Repub- 
licans who  protected  them  ? 

In  the  Daily  Neivs  Record  of  August  27  is  printed  a  reso- 
lution adopted  the  previous  day  by  the  Emergency  Board  of 
the  United  Textile  Workers.  That  resolution,  which  again 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to  investigate  the  shut- 
down of  the  woolen  mills,  urged  such  investigation  "in  view 
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of  the  charges  that  are  continuously  being  made  both  from  the 
political  platform  and  other  sources,  some  claiming  that  the 
mills  were  being  closed  down  for  political  motives  to  scare 
workers  into  the  belief  that  if  they  voted  a  certain  way  this 
condition  would  continue,  and  others  claiming  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  profiteering  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  the 
finished  products. ' ' 

To  emphasize  the  assertions  Mr,  Gompers  made  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Muste,  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers,  joined 
in  the  chorus  by  issuing  a  statement,  printed  in  the  Daily 
Netvs  Record  of  August  27,  which  said : 

There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  Mr.  Gompers'  assertions 
particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction  wnth  the  fact  that 
the  woolen  mill  owners  are  dyed-in-the-wool  Republicans 
almost  without  any  exception,  and  that  the  textile  industry 
is  the  only  basic  industry  which  still  demands  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff. 

According  to  the  Record  ' '  Mr.  Golden  also  concurred  in  this 
view." 

UNEMPLOYMENT  EXAGGERATED. 

Mr.  Muste  is  quoted  in  the  Daily  News  Record  of  August 
26  as  saying  that  "approximately  250,000  textile  workers  are 
out  of  jobs  throughout  the  United  States  and  conditions  are 
apparently  getting  worse." 

In  the  issue  of  the  previous  day,  the  Emergency  Board  of 
the  United  Textile  Workers  declared  that  "approximately 
500,000  textile  workers  are  either  entirely  out  of  work  or  are 
working  part  as  a  result  of  the  shut-down  of  the  woolen  mills 
throughout  the  United  States." 

If  the  gentlemen  were  referring  solely  to  the  wool  manu- 
facture their  figures  were  badly  a-wry.  Mr.  Muste  placed  his 
figures  at  a  modest  250,000,  while  Mr.  Golden 's  organization 
went  him  a  hundred  per  cent  better.  The  agitation  was 
largely  based  upon  the  closing  down  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company's  mills.  As  they  do  not  operate  cotton  mills,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  from  that  fact  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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statements  themselves,  that  their  assertions  were  meant  to 
apply  only  to  the  Avoolen  industrv'.  Now  the  census  of 
1914  places  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
the  979  establishments  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  1914  at 
195,285.  The  figures  of  the  census  office  for  the  active  and 
idle  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  as  of  September  1, 
1920,  which  are  the  worst  for  the  past  four  months,  show  that 
a  little  more  than  half  the  broad  looms,  34.8  per  cent  of  the 
narrow  looms,  35.7  per  cent  of  the  carpet  machinery,  39.6  per 
cent  of  the  cards,  37.3  per  cent  of  the  combs,  44.6  per  cent  of 
the  woolen,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  worsted  spinning  spindles 
were  idle  on  September  1.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  inas- 
much as  only  195,285  wage  earners  on  the  average  were  em- 
ployed in  the  entire  industry  in  1914,  and  not  half  the  ma- 
chinery was  inactive  at  the  worst  moment  of  idleness,  it  was 
not  possible  that  either  500,000  or  250,000  textile  workers  in 
the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  could  have  been  forced  into 
partial  or  complete  idleness  by  the  shut-downs  which  occurred 
in  the  woolen  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  statements  quoted  above  were  meant 
to  apply  to  the  three  industries  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  manu- 
facture, they  are  equally  untrustworthy.  The  census  of  1914 
gives  195,285  as  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  1914  in  the  wool  manufacture,  393,404  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  from  100,045,  the  lowest,  to  112,761,  the 
highest,  in  the  silk  manufacture,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
695,000,  There  was  perhaps  more  unemployment  in  the  wool 
and  silk  manufacture  than  in  the  cotton,  but  at  no  time  was 
there  a  70  per  cent  idleness  of  machinery  in  all  three  indus- 
tries, which  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  figures  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers. 

In  the  Daily  News  Record  of  August  31  was  printed  an 
outpouring  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muste,  "head  of  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  "Workers  of  America,"  in  which  he  advanced  a  step 
or  two  beyond  former  statements.  He  was  quoted  as  having 
said : 

MR.   MUSTE  HELPS  TO  SPREAD  AN  UNTRUTH. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  quoted  in  this 
morning's  Daily  News  Record  purporting  to  come  from  a 
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high  official  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  effect  that 
large  emploj^ers  are  using  the  present  situation  to  slam  labor 
unions  hard  ...  In  the  main  the  attempt  to  break  down  the 
unions  is  inspired  by  a  desire  for  inordinate  profits.  If 
bj'  curtailing  production  the  price  of  cloth  could  be  kept 
high,  while  \aoo1  is  cheap  and  wages  are  brought  down,  after 
unions  had  been  smashed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mills  can 
make  profits  in  the  near  future  in  comparison  with  which  even 
war  profits  will  seem  small.  Loudly  as  some  manufacturers 
may  proclaim  that  they  have  no  intention  of  cutting  down 
Avages,  they  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  Wherever,  as  in 
Paterson,  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself,  wages  have 
already  been  drastically  cut. 

Mr.  Muste  predicted  that  "both  the  wage  cutting  and  the 
union  smashing  policies  are  bound  to  be  disastrous,"  and  he 
added  that  "perhaps  some  manufacturers  think  they  are 
rendering  the  country  a  service  in  saving  it  from  revolution 
by  breaking  up  labor  unions.  On  the  contrary  their  policy 
will  drive  the  country  to  revolution." 

GOVERNOR   cox   IN   IDAHO    ADDS   A   NEW    REASON. 

By  September  14,  Governor  Cox  had  reached  Idaho  and 
had  time  "to  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly."  Thinking, 
to  collect  a  few  needed  votes  from  the  wool  growlers  of  that 
wool-producing  state,  he  attacked,  in  his  speech  at  Boise,  the 
American  Woolen  Company  and  President  William  M.  Wood, 
whom  he  charged  with  "seeking  to  depress  wool  prices  in  the 
face  of  increased  demand  and  to  force  employes  to  accept 
lower  wages."  The  very  day  he  made  these  statements  the 
Company's  advertisement  announcing  the  re-opening  of  the 
mills  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  was  printed  in  the  daily  papers. 
Governor  Cox  admitting  in  his  speech  that  he  had  "observed 
in  both  today's  papers  that  the  corporation's  mills  had  been 
ordered  re-opened."  Commenting  on  this  fact,  he  said  he 
was  "too  modest  to  discuss  the  incident  further,"  the  infer- 
ence being  that  the  result  had  been  brought  about  by  his 
former  attack. 

The  most  convincing  answer  to  that  calumny  is  the  letter 
sent  by  representatives  of  the  Company's  employes  to  the 
Boston  Post  and  printed  in  its  issue  of  September  17.  That 
letter  was: 
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Lawrence,  Sept.  16,  1920. 
Boston  Post,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  this  morning's  issue  it  is  reported  that  Governor  Cox 
stated  at  Boise,  Idaho,  that  ISlr.  William  M.  Wood,  President 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  was  seeking  to  force 
employes  to  accept  lower  wages.  This  statement  is  absolutely 
false.  Wages  have  recently  been  increased.  Help  is  all  sat- 
isfied and  have  recently  made  a  public  demonstration  testi- 
fying their  confidence  in  Mr.  Wood.  Lawrence  most  of  the 
time  is  the  most  contented  industrial  city  in  Massachusetts. 
No  Red  or  radical  movement  exists  in  La^^'l^ence  due  to  the 
principles  of  square  dealing  established  between  Mr.  Wood, 
President  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  his  em- 
ployes. 

(Signed)         Martin  Fahev, 

Pvei^ident  Men's  Clvh, 
American  Woolen  Company  Employes. 

Mrs.  Clara  Cullen, 

President  Women's  Club, 
American  Woolen  Company  Employes. 

EVENTS  PROVED   CHARGES  FALSE. 

Events  have  proven  that  both  Governor  Cox  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  uttered  statements  and  made  charges  that 
were  without  the  slightest  foundation  and  were  figments  of 
their  imagination.  Their  falsity  is  proven  by  the  following 
facts : 

1.  That  there  was  no  effort  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
employes,  the  Company  announcing  when  work  was  resumed 
that  "the  wage  scale  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  mills  were 
forced  to  close  in  July. ' ' 

2.  That  the  Company's  opening  for  the  spring  season 
showed  a  reduction  in  prices  ranging  from  15  to  33I/3  per  cent 
and  averaging  about  20  per  cent. 

3.  That  the  closing  was  due  to  a  cancellation  of  orders 
amounting  to  more  than  .$40,000,000,  or  sufficient  to  give  em- 
ployment for  two  months  to  all  the  Company's  workers,  which 
cancellations  were  brought  about  largely  by  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

THE   EFFECT    OF    ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL. 

These  were  the  result  of  his  far  flung  pledges  of  price  re- 
ductions in  clothing  which  checked  purchases,  curtailed  de- 
mand on  all  sides,  and  caused  the  revocation  of  orders  given 
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by  retailers  to  clothing  manufacturers  and  by  them  to  the 
mills.  Inevitably  these  caused  marked  inactivity  and  in  many 
cases  a  suspension  of  production.  In  effect,  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  aids  told  the  people :  There  will  be  sharp 
reductions  in  prices.  Do  not  buy  until  prices  come  down. 
The  people  followed  that  advice  and  retailers  finding  business 
in  the  doldrums  were  compelled  either  to  borrow  money  at 
very  high  rates,  or  to  compete  for  business  by  cutting  prices 
in  order  to  secure  the  cash  they  needed  to  sustain  their  busi- 
ness. Such  merchants  felt  compelled  to  cancel  orders,  and 
when  once  started  the  cancellation  evil  progressed  until  busi- 
ness was  driven  to  a  standstill.  Responsible  for  that  very 
situation,  the  authorities  set  about  to  question  the  motives  of 
the  manufacturers  whose  orders  had  vanished  over  night  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  unwise  to  manufacture  without  orders 
and  to  pile  up  stock  to  be  sold  at  future  auctions.  To  have 
continued  to  manufacture  and  accumulate  unsalable  goods 
would  have  been,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  financial  suicide, 
but  would  have  insured  a  depression  in  the  entire  woolen  in- 
dustry from  which  it  would  have  taken  weeks,  if  not  months, 
to  recover  by  universal  shut-downs,  with  widespread  disor- 
ganization and  emploj^ment. 

COLONEL    HARVEY   WAS    MISLED. 

The  extent  of  the  malignant  and  basely  false  criticisms  of 
the  wool  manufacturers  is  hard  to  present  to  our  readers. 
Writers  in  the  daily  newspapers  whose  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  was  colossal,  and  whose  sole  motive 
was  to  mislead  the  public  into  a  belief  that  there  was  a  real 
conspiracy  to  accomplish  the  many  purposes  imputed  to  them, 
among  which  were  to  smash  the  unions,  reduce  wages,  beat 
down  prices  of  raw  materials,  increase  the  prices  of  their 
finished  products,  and  pile  up  inordinate  profits.  Even  so 
careful  an  observer  and  critic  as  Colonel  George  Harvey  was 
deceived  by  the  clamor  into  writing  several  articles  on  the 
subject,  in  one  of  which  after  saying  that  ''many  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  information  to  the  contrary  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  it  [the  shut-down]  was  unnecessary  and  that  it 
might  have  been  avoided,"  he  called  for  "frankness  with  the 
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public"  and  asked  the  Company  "to  make  clear,  beyond  any 
uncertainty  or  cavil,  the  reasons  which  justify  its  extraordi- 
nary action." 

Responding  to  this  suggestion  President  Wood  issued  ai 
statement  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

This  Company  manufactures  goods  on  orders  of  its  cus- 
tomers. It  manufactures  almost  no  cloth  to  carry  in  stock.. 
It  opens  its  lines  to  take  orders  usually  t's\ace  a  year.  When 
we  opened  our  goods  last  January,  we  took  orders  enough  to- 
run  all  our  mills  on  full  time  for  six  months.  In  June  more 
than  one-third  of  these  orders  (two  months'  work  for  our 
mills)  had  been  cancelled  and  practically  no  new  orders  had 
come  in. 

To  continue  to  manufacture  goods  with  no  demand  for 
them,  no  customers  in  sight,  merely  to  pile  up  in  our  ware- 
houses, would  have  been  financial  folly.  We  could  not  have 
justified  it  as  a  business  proposition  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever. The  only  reasonable  course  was  to  suspend  operations: 
of  the  mills  until  a  new  demand  for  cloth  warranted  our 
opening  again. 

This  statement  did  not  satisfy  Colonel  Harvey  who,  while- 
he  did  "not  dispute  the  Company's  statement  concerning  its. 
lack  of  orders  for  cloth,"  wondered  why  it  did  "not  receive 
orders  from  the  clothiers  who  were  so  greatly  in  need  of  sup- 
plies. What  was  the  matter,"  he  asked,  "with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  that  it  ceased  to  operate.  Could  not  the 
mill  owners  get  orders  for  cloth  from  these  clothiers  who  were- 
wringing  their  hands  in  anguish  at  not  being  able  to  get 
goods  with  which  to  supply  their  customers?  Could  not 
those  clothiers  send  orders  for  cloth  to  the  mill  owners  who,, 
for  lack  of  such  orders,  were  driven  to  shut  up  shop  ? ' ' 

The  above  quotation  shows  so  great  an  unfamiliarity  with 
existing  trade  conditions  that  its  author  should  have  hesitated 
to  discuss  "the  inexplicably  conti'adictory  and  puzzling"  con- 
ditions, as  he  expressed  it,  in  the  wool  manufactvire.  If  the 
clothiers  were  "wringing  their  hands  in  anguish,"  Colonel" 
Harvey  should  have  inquired,  as  has  been  suggested,  how 
much  need  the  clothing  manufacturers  had  to  buy  cloth,  tO' 
what  extent  they  were  willing  to  purchase  and  at  what  prices? 
While  the  most  sinister  purposes  for  the  closing  of  mills  were- 
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attributed  to  the  manufacturers,  never  were  any  facts  pro- 
duced to  indicate  that  it  was  not  made  necessary  by  the  lack 
of  orders.  Attorney  General  Palmer,  an  aspirant  for  the 
presidential  nomination  at  that  time,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  disclose  facts  justifying  his  action,  had  there  been 
any,  and  discrediting  the  shut-down;  but  neither  he  nor  his 
assistants  produced  them.  Wliile  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  production  encouraged  beyond  demand  will  automati- 
cally deflate  prices,  Attorney  General  Palmer  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  prices  might  be  lowered  by  creating  conditions  so 
unfavorable  to  production  as  to  make  curtailment  certain 
and  unavoidable.  He  and  his  assistants  are  held  largely  re- 
sponsible by  many  for  the  cancellations  which,  together  with 
the  return  of  goods,  Treasury  Department  experts  have  said 
' '  may  reach  as  high  as  $200,000,000. ' '  Of  this  huge  sum,  the 
American  Woolen  Company's  share  was  $40,000,000. 

RESULTS  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  HEART  BY  HASTY  OFFICIALS. 

For  months  past  the  country  has  had  a  surfeit  of  prattle 
from  men  in  high  governmental  position  who  have  never  had 
the  slightest  experience  of  value  in  the  production  or  distri- 
bution of  any  necessity;  and  the  debacle  brought  about  by 
them  should  prove  a  lesson  to  the  Government,  as  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  says,  "to  avoid  starting  something  it  can- 
not finish  and  especially  to  refrain  from  applying  crowbar 
methods  to  the  delicate  machines  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. ...  In  their  blissful  ignorance  Palmer  and  his  satel- 
lites rushed  into  battle;  they  won  a  few,  a  very  few  cases. 
They  have,  however,  brought  honest  and  respected  merchants 
under  widespread  suspicion,  and  accepting  the  American 
Woolen  Company's  interpretation  Palmer's  activities  have 
also  resulted  in  depriving  a  great  number  of  workers  of  some 
six  weeks'  wages." 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

ANOTHER  REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE  BOARD. 

An  increase  of  104.5%  in  the  cost  of  living  of  American 
wage-earners  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  is  shown 
in  a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  Board's  most 
recent  investigation  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  com- 
plete report  of  which  will  be  made  public  soon.  This  in- 
crease marks  a  rise  of  nearly  19%  within  the  last  year  and 
of  5%  since  March,  1920,  the  date  of  the  Board's  last  sur- 
vey of  the  problem. 

Increases  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  in  the  cost 
of  each  of  the  five  major  items  making  up  the  family  budget 
were  as  follows : 

All    Items  104..5% 

Food    119% 

Shelter    58% 

Clothing     166  % 

Fuel,  heat,  and  light  66% 

Sundries     85% 

As  in  earlier  reports  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  made 
by  the  Board,  the  information  on  which  the  above  estimates 
were  based  was  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  retail 
dealers  in  clothing  and  fuel  and  from  brokers  and  others  in 
close  touch  with  the  real  estate  situation.  The  retail  food 
price  index  numbers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  used  in  estimating  changes  in  the  cost  of  that 
item.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  estimating  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  retail  quotations  properly  weighted 
according  to  consumption,  and  not  wholesale  prices,  should 
be  used,  since  the  latter,  although  they  satisfactorily  reflect 
market  conditions,  offer  little  direct  evidence  regarding 
changes  in  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.    General  commodity 
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price    index   numbers   may    give    an   exceedingly   misleading 
idea  regarding  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

FOOD. 

Ketail  food  prices  in  June  and  July,  1920,  showed  an 
identical  increase  above  the  pre-war  level  and  represent  an 
average  increase  of  119%  above  prices  in  the  year  1913.  Be- 
tween July,  1919,  and  July,  1920,  food  prices  increased  15%, 
the  most  marked  rise  within  this  period  beginning  in  April, 
1920,  and  continuing  to  June  and  July  in  which  months 
retail  prices  of  food  were  higher  than  any  ever  before  re- 
corded by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  largest  increases  reported  for  food  items  between  July, 
1913,  and  July,  1920,  were  as  follows:  sugar  382%,  potatoes 
368%,  flour  164%,  corn  meal  133%,  rice  114%,  bread 
113%o,  ham  112%,  lamb  109%,  hens  107%,  pork  chops  101%,. 

In  July,  1920,  sugar  cost  more  than  four  and  three-quarters 
times  as  much  as  in  July,  1913,  potatoes  more  than  four  and 
one-half  times  as  much,  flour  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much,  and  corn  meal  approximately  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  much.  The  average  cost  of  a  few  articles  de- 
creased within  the  year  ending  July  15,  1920,  but  these 
items  were  not  important  in  the  total  food  budget. 

In  35  of  the  39  cities  from  which  retail  prices  of  food 
have  been  collected  monthly  since  1913,  the  average  retail 
cost  increased  100%  or  more.  The  largest  increase  reported 
was  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  138%,  and  the  smallest  was  from 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  95%. 

SHELTER. 

The  estimated  increase  in  rents  of  58%  between  July,  1914, 
and  July,  1920,  is  based  on  flgures  received  from  361  real 
estate  boards  and  brokers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  civic 
organizations  in  practically  all  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over  and  in  a  number 
of  smaller  places.  Only  one  community,  and  that  one  very 
small,  did  not  note  some  advance  in  rents  within  this  six- 
year  period.  In  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cities 
reporting  there  had  been  no  change  in  average  rents  since 
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March,  1920,  and  in  nearly  one-half  of  them  the  increase  had 
been  10%  or  less. 

Eighty-six  cities  reported  increases  of  more  than  50%  in 
rents  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920.  Among  these  were 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities, 
the  increase  had  averaged  less  than  50%. 

All  reports  indicated  a  continued  shortage  of  houses  and 
rising  rents. 

CLOTHING. 

The  average  cost  of  clothing  for  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States  decreased  4%  between  March,  1920,  and  July,  1920. 
Clothing  prices  in  July  w^ere,  however,  166%  above  the  pre- 
vailing level  in  July,  1914.  Between  July,  1919,  and  July, 
1920,  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing  was  33%. 

Cotton  yard  goods,  especially  the  cheaper  and  heavier 
grades,  continued  to  advance  in  price  between  March,  1920, 
and  July,  1920.  Hosiery,  knit  underwear,  men's  shirts  and 
overalls,  as  well  as  gloves  and  hats  for  both  men  and  women, 
advanced  in  price  within  the  four  months  period.  The  aver- 
age price  of  certain  other  articles  declined.  The  most  marked 
falling  off  in  prices  noted  was  in  the  case  of  men's  and 
w^omen's  garments  made  of  wool.  Woolen  yard  goods,  shoes, 
and  women's  blouses,  and  muslin  underwear,  dropped 
slightly  in  price  between  March  and  July. 

FUEL,  HEAT,  AND  LIGHT. 

Retail  prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  were  ob- 
tained from  115  dealers  in  43  cities.  Averages  of  these  in- 
dicate that  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  stove  an- 
thracite increased  85.5%,  chestnut  anthracite  81.4%,  and 
bituminous  coal  103.1%.  Inasmuch  as  price  increases  for 
anthracite  in  the  districts  where  anthracite  is  most  important 
as  fuel  w^ere  greater  than  the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  same  was  true  of  bituminous  coal,  it  is  estim- 
ated that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  for  domestic 
use  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  was  92%. 
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Light  is  a  less  important  item  of  expense  in  the  families  of 
average  wage  earners  than  is  fuel.  Gas  and  electricity  for 
domestic  use  increased  in  price  about  15%  within  the  six- 
year  period.  Combining  these  increases  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  expenditures  for  each  by  average  families  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  heat,  and  light 
combined  was  66%  between  1914  and  1920. 

SUNDRIES. 

Changes  in  carfare  were  reported  from  153  cities.  Fares 
had  been  raised  in  120  of  these  since  1914  and  had  remained 
unchanged  in  33.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase 
in  carfares  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  between  1914  and  1920, 
was  not  more  than  40%. 

Doctors'  fees  and  the  prices  of  newspapers  have  been  raised 
unevenly  since  1914.  Candy,  tobacco,  household  furnishings, 
and  supplies  showed  large  increases  in  cost.  More  insurance 
was  being  carried,  church  contributions  had  been  increased, 
and  organization  dues  had  been  raised.  All  of  these  factors 
indicate  that  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  sundries  be- 
tween July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  average  85%. 


The  figures  corresponding  with  these  tracing  the  course 
of  prices  one  month  farther  indicate  that  during  July,  1920, 
there  were  some  noteworthy  changes.  The  total  figure  for 
weighted  average  of  all  items  for  August  showed  a  gain  of 
103.2%  over  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  104.3%  a  month 
earlier,  a  net  decrease  of  1.1  points.  Food  remained  the 
same  on  August  1  as  on  July  1, — 119%  over  July,  1914, — sun« 
dries  remained  stationary  at  85%,  shelter  increased  from 
51%  in  July  to  58%  in  August.  Fuel,  heat,  and  light  in- 
creased from  64%  to  69%.  The  big  decline  was  in  clothing — 
from  175%  in  July  to  155%  in  August. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  TWEED  CLOTH  INDUSTRY  INVES- 
TIGATED—CHARGES OF  PROFITEERING  NOT 
SUSTAINED. 

CO^'CLUSIONS  KEACHED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Representatives  of  Labor  and  socialism  last  winter  and 
spring  made  many  sweeping  charges  of  profiteering  against 
British  wool  manufacturers.  The  charges  were  immediately 
accepted  as  true  by  socialists  and  their  press,  who  were  un- 
sparing in  their  denunciation  of  the  suspected  culprits.  The 
charges  made  by  non-experts,  after  only  superficial  examina- 
tions, seemed  damaging  and  to  present  prima  facie  evidence 
of  guilt.  Under  the  Profiteering  Acts  of  1919  and  1920  the 
charges  were  referred  for  hearings  and  a  report,  to  various 
sub-committees  appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  Prices.  Although  these  Committees  had  in 
their  membership  a  disproportionate  representation  of  social- 
ists and  labor  men,  their  reports  in  most  instances  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  acquit  those  against  whom  the  charges  were 
recklessly  and  ignorantly  made.  None  was  more  lucid  and 
impartial  than  that  of  the  sub-committee  to  investigate  the 
Yorkshire  tweed  cloth  industry,  which  brought  in  a  report 
unanimously  signed,  showing  definitely  and  conclusively  that 
undue  profits  have  not  been  made  by  the  tweed  manufac- 
turers; in  fact,  they  are  not  as  well  off  in  that  direction  as 
they  were  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Practically  the  same  sweeping  accusations  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  not  only  by  politicians  and  socialists,  but  bj^ 
so-called  economists  and  statisticians,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  not  had  impartial  committees  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  we  confidently  believe 
that  a  similar  investigating  committee  would  have  exonerated 
domestic  manufacturers  from  the  charges  made  upon  one- 
sided information.  It  is  quite  an  easj^and  pleasant  task  to 
some  to  assail  needed  industries,  and  the  men  responsible  for 
them,  by  making  wild,  baseless  charges,  which  to  the  unin- 
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formed  seem  plausible  and  damning,  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  prove  these  charges  when  investigated  by  competent 
men  acquainted  with  the  industries  and  the  effect  of  heavy 
taxation  upon  their  earnings. 

VARIATIONS    IN    PRICES    OF    RAW    MATERIAL    NOT    REFLECTED    FOR 
MANY    MONTHS. 

The  sub-committee  reported,  among  other  things,  that 
"from  the  buying  of  the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  woolen 
garments  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  from  nine  to  twelve 
months  will  elapse.  Variations  in  price  of  the  raw  material 
are  consequently  not  reflected  in  the  price  to  the  consumer 
until  many  months  later.  Raw  material  bought  today  will 
not,  as  cloth,  reach  the  public  before  next  spring."  The 
Committee  took  eight  large  firms  understood  to  be  "above 
the  average  in  size  and  efficiency  and  had  their  books  ex- 
amined by  the  Committee 's  own  accountant. ' '  They  say  that 
whilst  "factory  management  is  of  importance  the  policy  pur- 
sued in  buying  and  selling  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  success  or  failure.  Skill  and  experience 
in  selecting  and  blending  raw  materials  can  convert  a  loss 
into  profit,  and  it  is  commonly  accepted  by  the  trade  that, 
generally  speaking,  those  firms  making  the  largest  profits  give 
the  best  value  to  their  customers." 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  BREAK  IN  WOOL  PRICES. 

The  rei)ort  says  that  "raw  material  constitutes  today  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  cloth,  and  therefore  any  move- 
ment of  raw  material  values  is  an  extremely  important  factor. 
During  the  war  wool  and  other  raw  material  was  issued  by 
the  Government  at  artificially  low  prices,  and  it  has  since  been 
the  policy  ...  to  adjust  our  domestic  conditions  to  those 
of  world  trade.  From  April,  1919,  raw  material  prices  gradu- 
ally rose  to  the  world  mai'ket  level.  It  was  assumed  that  of 
the  supplies  available  the  Continent  would  absorb  a  consid- 
erable proportion,  as  its  machine  capacity  is  equal  to  over 
one-third  of  the  world's  wool  consumption,  and  Europe  was 
bare  of  raw  material.  In  practice,  however,  the  recovery  of 
Europe  has  been  slower  than  was  anticipated,  and  in  recent 
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months  the  effects  of  the  acute  financial  position  have  been 
accentuated  with  the  result  that  the  Continent  is  at  present 
unable  to  finance  raw  material  supplies  needed  for  her  machin- 
ery, or  to  purchase  to  any  considerable  extent  the  finished 
materials.  The  greater  the  slump  in  raw  material  values  from 
this  cause,  the  greater  therefore  is  the  premium  upon  effec- 
tive machine  capacity-  in  every  producing  country  of  the 
world.  An  adequate  flow  of  raw  materials,  especially  to  the 
Continent,  is  ultimately  the  most  effective  corrective  of  un- 
duly high  prices  of  finished  goods  and  fluctuating  prices  of 
raw  materials.  From  the  above  and  other  causes  a  decline  in 
the  raw  material  market  has  recently  taken  place." 

WAGES  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES  INCREASED  LARGELY. 

Comparing  pre-war  and  present  costs  the  sub-committee  re- 
ported that  wages  and  general  expenses  had  increased  to 
about  three  times  the  pre-war  level  and  the  raw  material 
prices,  though  not  strictly  comparable,  show  an  increase  fully 
four  times  the  pre-war  prices,  whilst  on  cloth  of  which  the 
selling  price  before  the  war  was  approximately  2  shillings, 
the  margin  of  profit  was  2i/4d.  per  yard,  on  a  similar  cloth 
manufactured  a  year  ago,  the  selling  price  was  approximately 
8  shillings,  and  the  margin  had  increased  to  4iAd.,  after  de- 
ducting taxation  amounting  approximately  to  934d.  From 
the  41/^d.  must  be  deducted  the  amount  on  account  of  extra  re- 
newals of  machinery  and  card  clothing,  leaving  a  retainable 
profit  of  just  over  S^/gd.  a  yard. 

In  the  ease  of  five  cloths  whose  costs  were  analyzed  the 
pre-war  price  was  2s.  4d.  per  yard,  which  had  increased  for 
the  identical  cloths  to  8s.  7i/^d.  in  1919.  The  pre-war  margin 
for  profit  was  2d.  and  the  post-war  margin  Is.  Gi^d.  before 
deducting  war  taxation  and  extra  cost  of  renewals.  After 
deducting  war  taxation  and  extra  war  renewals  the  net  re- 
tainable profit  was  4i/4d.  as  compared  with  2d.  before  the  war. 

UNITED     kingdom's     EXPORT         OF     "WOOLEN      CLOTHS     RAPIDLY 

EXPANDING. 

Touching  upon  the  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  export  of  wool  manufactures,  the  report  says  that  "dur- 
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ing  1919  the  value  of  the  export  of  manufactured  wool  goods 
exceeded  the  value  of  our  exports  of  coal,  and  such  export  is 
therefore  an  extremely  important  factor  in  readjusting  ex- 
change and  paying  for  imported  food  and  raw  material.  Of 
the  finer  worsted  goods  for  the  years  ending  June  and  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  the  exports  compared  with  those  of  1913  were  down 
by  approximately  50  per  cent  in  quantity.  In  the  case  of 
woolen  cloths,  however,  whereas  the  export  in  1913  was  106 
million  yards,  valued  at  £  14,500,000,  the  export  for  the  years 
ending  June  and  December,  1919,  were  91  million  yards,  val- 
ued at  £37,000,000,  and  131  million  yards,  valued  at  £60,- 
250,000,  respectively."  Such  figures  as  the  foregoing  do  not 
indicate  much  disorganization  in  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  a  quick  and  re- 
markable recovery  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  their  former  cus- 
tomers which  augurs  well  for  further  expansion  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  sub-committee  were : 

CONCLUSIONS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

1.  That  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  Yorkshire  tweed  cloths 
of  average  quality  was  a  year  ago  rather  more  than  three 
times  the  pre-war  cost,  and  has  since  advanced  to  over  four 
times,  and  is  continuing  to  increase. 

2.  That  whilst  wages,  costs,  and  expenses  have  about 
trebled,  other  agents  of  production,  such  as  dye-wares,  ma- 
chinery, card  clothing,  and  raw  material  have  increased  from 
four  to  six  times,  in  some  cases  even  more.  A  further  wage 
advance  is  at  present  under  discussion. 

3.  That  after  April,  1919,  raw  material  prices  gradually'' 
rose  to  the  world  market  level,  although  during  the  last  few- 
months,  as  a  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  buying,  a  decline  has  set  in. 

4.  That  without  deducting  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  the 
extra  cost  of  machine  renewals,  the  average  percentage  of 
gross  profits  on  sales  is  19.7  per  cent,  or  after  deducting 
Excess  Profits  Duty  7.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  pre-war 
rate  of  profit  on  sales  of  10.1  per  cent.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  Accountant's  Report  for  the  period  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1919.  Since  that 
date  costs  have  increased  by  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  the 
same  percentage  profit  would  presumably  give  a  larger  actual 
return. 
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5.  That  the  present  high  cost  of  machinery,  plant,  ancT 
buiklings,  coupled  -with  the  incidence  of  taxation,  has  rendered 
the  establishment  of  new  concerns,  or  any  appreciable  exten- 
sion of  old  ones,  extremely  difficult.  To  maintain  efficiency 
of  plant  vre  estimate  on  a  moderate  basis  the  extra  cost  to 
be  incurred,  over  and  above  the  Inland  Revenue  allowances, 
to  amount  to  3.4  on  sales,  to  be  deducted  from  the  7.9  per 
cent  referred  to  in  Paragraph  4,  reducing  the  net  retainable 
profit  on  sale  to  4.5  per  cent. 

6.  That  tlie  woolen  trade  consists  very  largely  of  private 
concerns,  and  that  as  a  result  super  tax  as  well  as  income  tax 
is  levied  on  sums  required  to  meet  the  liabilities  referred  to 
in  Paragraph  5.  Such  taxation  is  necessarily  a  charge  on  the 
business,  and  is  included  as  such. 

7.  That  as  a  result  of  taxation  on  business  and  additional 
cost  of  renewals  amounting  respectively  to  £997,000  (Excess 
Profits  Duty  £882,000  and  super  and  income  tax  on  In- 
dustrial Reserves  £115,000)  and  £141,000,  paper  profits  of 
£1,474,000,  or  19.7  per  cent  on  sales,  were  in  reality  reduced 
to  £334,000,  or  4.5  per  cent  on  sales,  compared  with  a  pre- 
war profit  of  £185,000,  or  10.1  per  cent  on  sales — the  item  of 
taxation  forming  a  very  definite  factor  in  high  prices.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  10.1  per  cent  is  reckoned  on 
sales  of  £1,847,000,  while  the  4.5  per  cent  is  calculated  on 
sales  which  have  increased  in  value  (largely  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  raw  material)  to  £7,449,000,  the  actual 
net  profit  now  retainable  being  almost  double  the  pre-war 
amount. 

8.  That  the  cost  of  raw  material  represents  50  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  cloth.  In  the 
event  of  a  rapid  decline  such  as  ma}'  later  occur  in  raw  mate- 
rial values,  the  trade,  which  carries  from  two  to  four  months 
unsold  raw  material  stock,  will  incur  heavy  losses,  which  can 
only  be  met  from  the  profits  of  the  boom  period  and/or  [sic] 
from  the  contingent  liability  on  the  Government  in  respect  of 
Excess  Profits  Duty.  No  deduction  for  this  risk  has  been  made 
from  the  figures  in  Paragraphs  5  and  7  showing  the  net  re- 
tainable profits. 

9.  That  costings  of  14  cloths  manufactured  a  year  ago 
(June,  1919)  showed  a  gross  profit  per  yard  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  nearly  Is.  2i/2d.,  of  which  9%d.  was  on  the  average 
paid  in  taxation  on  the  business,  leaving  approximately  4i/^d. 
per  yard,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  extra  cost  of 
renewals  at  l\4d.  per  yard,  leaving  a  net  retainable  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  of  ai)proximately  3i/od.  per  yard,  compared 
with  2i/4d.  pre-war.  On  the  five  cloths  analyzed  in  Appendix 
2,  the  corresponding  gross  figure  was  Is.  6i4tl.  before  making 
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the  above  deductions,  and  4:i4d.  after  making  these  dedue- 
"tions,  compared  -with  2d.  pre-war. 

10.  That  capital  required  for  tinaneing  business  operations 
is,  we  are  informed,  at  least  four  to  five  times  the  pre-war 
amount,  and  that  in  consequence  bank  overdrafts  have  never 
been  heavier  in  the  trade  than  they  are  today,  the  amount  of 
capital  in  the  industry,  after  the  claims  of  taxation  have  been 
met,  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

11.  That  although  the  Profiteering  Acts  do  not  apply  to 
goods  for  export,  we  have  found  that  in  practice  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  such  distinction.  The  present  export  of 
woolen  cloth  is  .  ,  .  one  of  the  important  factors  in  re- 
adjusting the  exchange. 

12.  That  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen  it  appears  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  cost  of  woolen  cloth  manufacture  is 
likelv  to  rise  rather  than  to  fall. 
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SENATE     COMMITTEE'S     REPORT     ON    THE     DYE- 
STUFFS  BILL. 

Supplementing  the  chronological  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  Dyestuffs  Bill  (H.  R.  8087)  which  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we  are  reproducing  here  the  full  text 
of  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  when  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Watson  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred.  This  report  bears  the 
date  of  February  13  (Calendar  Day,  February  14),  1920, 
and  is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8078)  to  regulate  the  importation  of  coal-tar  products, 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  thereof  in 
the  United  States,  and,  as  incident  thereto,  to  amend  the  Act 
of  September  8,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the  rev- 
enue, and  for  other  purposes,"  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
bill  do  pass  with  amendments. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  September  8,  1916,  the  coal-tar  chem- 
icals are  divided  into  three  groups: 

Group  1  comprises  the  crudes,  which  are  on  the  free  list ; 

Group  2  the  intermediates,  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  and  2^^ 
cents  per  pound ;  and 

Group  3,  finished  products,  dutiable  in  part  at  30  per  cent 
and  part  at  30  per  cent  and  five  cents  per  pound. 

Before  the  Great  War,  Germany  produced  $68,300,000 
worth  of  artificial  dyes,  which  was  three-fourths  of  the  world 's 
consumption.  In  1914  there  were  seven  establishments  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  this  industry.  There  was  $3,000,000 
capital  invested  and  about  500  people  employed,  and  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $500,000.  The  production 
was  valued  at  $3,596,795. 

The  conditions  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  war  forced 
the  people  of  this  country  to  a  full  realization  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  Germany  for  dyes.  They  found  that  many 
industries  needed  these  articles;  that  very  little  capital  was 
invested  in  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  either  dyes  or  inter- 
mediates ;  and  that  prior  to  1914,  it  had  been  deemed  unwise 
by  all  manufacturers  to  engage  in  this  industry,  because  it 
was  universally  believed  to  be  impossible  to  compete  with  Ger- 
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many  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  But  the  war 
caused  men  in  this  country  to  engage  in  the  industry  for 
patriotic  reasons.  Old  factories  were  enlarged;  new  compa- 
nies were  organized,  and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
output  as  well  as  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality,  uni- 
formity, and  variety  of  the  dyes  made  in  this  country.  The 
producers  found  many  of  the  dyes  covered  by  patents  owned 
by  citizens  of  Germany,  which  made  it  impossible  to  develop 
the  industry  here  until  the  patents  could  be  taken  over  by 
the  Alien  Custodian,  which  Avas  done. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  SINCE  1914. 

The  consumption  of  dyes  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  was  about  $25,000,000  a  year,  but 
these  dves  were  absolutely  necessary  in  industries  producing 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 

The  Tariff  Commission  submitted  a  table  of  production  of 
dyes  in  this  country  in  1918,  and  the  amount  produced  by  the 
77  companies  making  finished  dyes  was  58,464,866  pounds  of 
the  value  of  $62,026,390.  This  was  a  clear  gain  over  the 
production  of  1917,  which  amounted  to  45,977,246  pounds 
valued  at  $57,796,288,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  imported  into  this  country  in  1914  over  45,000,000 
pounds,  the  change  is  wonderful,  and  it  is  the  best  evidence 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  there  are  many  important  dyes 
which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  but  the  men  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  industry  believe  that,  in  time 
and  with  proper  protection  and  regulation,  they  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  demand.  More  than  300  different  dyes  were 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  and  many  dyes  which 
wer«  not  produced  in  1917  were  on  the  list  of  American 
products  in  the  year  1918.  One  of  the  large  producers  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  was  now  producing  several 
vat  dyes,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  put  them  on  the  market, 
and  did  not  intend  to  offer  them  to  the  public  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  equal  to  the  foreign  product. 

The  total  production  of  the  127  companies  producing  inter- 
mediates in  1918,  was  357,662,251  pounds,  valued  at  $25,382,- 
892. 

IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES   GROW   OUT   OF  IT. 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  drugs  is 
of  the  greatest  public  importance.  During  the  year  1918 
there  were  32  different  drugs  of  coal-tar  origin  made  by  31 
firms  in  the  United  States,  and  the  output  was  more  than 
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3,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  Three  of  these  syn- 
thetic drugs  were  in  great  demand  during  the  recent  in- 
fluenza epidemic. 

The  coke  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1918  amounted 
to  25,900,000  net  tons  by-product  coke,  and  30,480,000  net 
tons  beehive  coke.  The  by-products  obtained  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coke  in  1917  were  of  the  value  of  $206,313,000. 
The  total  output  of  finished  products  of  coal  tar,  exclusive  of 
poisou  gases  and  explosives,  was  75,494,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $83,095,404.  The  research  work  in  the  coal-tar  chemical 
industry  gave  employment  to  over  2,000  chemists,  or  tech- 
nically trained  men,  and  fully  25,000  men  without  technical 
training;  and  they  were  paid  from  $10  to  $75  per  week. 
Only  15.4  per  cent  received  less  than  $25  per  week. 

There  are  11,037  establishments  in  the  United  States,  em- 
ploying 1,070,460  people,  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
dyestuffs,  and  there  are  56,949  establishments  employing 
1,037,183  people,  which  are  indirectly  dependent  on  dye- 
stuffs,  and  there  were  various  times  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  when  400,000  people  might  have  been  put  out  of  work  for 
want  of  dyestuffs. 

In  1918  there  were  employed  in  the  187  different  dye 
factories  in  the  United  States  27,000  people,  and  they  pro- 
duced 29,000  tons  of  dyes  together  with  about  9,000  tons  of 
photographic  chemicals,  .flavors,  perfumes,  etc.,  and  the  inter- 
mediates needful  for  dyes  and  for  other  purposes,  largely 
military. 

Dyestuffs  are  directly  related  to  several  of  the  gases  used 
in  war,  and  for  that  reason  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  dye  industry  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  same  crudes,  or  intermediates, 
that  are  used  in  making  dyes  are  also  outlined  in  making 
gases. 

GERMANY   SEEKS    AGAIN    TO    CONTROL    THE   INDUSTRY. 

Now  that  the  Avar  is  over  and  the  dye  industry  of  Germany 
is  seeking  a  market  for  its  products  in  this  country,  the 
producers  in  the  United  States  will  have  many  serious 
difficulties  to  meet  if  proper  protection  is  not  given  them. 
If  legislation  is  not  enacted  to  protect  and  encourage  the 
dye  industry  in  this  country,  German}^  will  do  as  she  did 
before  the  Great  War.  She  will  have  her  factories  produce 
more  than  they  can  sell  at  home,  and  the  surplus  will  be 
exported  to  this  country  and  sold  at  a  price  which  home  pro- 
ducers can  not  meet.  And  the  result  will  be  that  Germany 
"\vill  destroy  the  domestic  manufacture  and  secure  a  monoply 
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of  the  dye  industry,  as  she  did  prior  to  the  war.  Thousands 
of  distinct  dyes  Avere  produced  in  German  factories,  and  over 
900  of  these  were  actually  sold  in  large  quantities  in  American 
markets  before  the  war. 

There  is  another  thing-  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  remember,  and  that  is  that  all  the  most  important 
explosives  of  the  present  day  are  either  coal-tar  products  or 
the  result  of  chemical  processes  requiring  the  use  of  coal  tar, 
and  in  all  dyestuff  factories  there  is  unavoidable  production  of 
large  quantities  of  substances  which  are  directly  available 
for  conversion  into  explosives,  so  that  it  is  important  that 
the  Government  aid  the  industry  in  every  way  possible. 

When  the  importation  of  dyes  from  Germany  was  cut  off  by 
the  war,  it  was  encouraging  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
see  the  large  number  of  people  who  went  into  the  industry 
to  serve  the  Government.  There  were  large  establishments 
a,nd  small  ones,  everyone  doing  its  full  part.  They  commenced 
with  the  dyes  which  were  the  easiest  to  produce,  and  grad- 
ually expanded  the  production  until  today  they  are  producing 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  dyes  needed  in  this  country. 

One  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  German 
Government  in  the  United  States  just  prior  to  the  war,  knows 
that  the  chemical  industry  in  this  country  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  German  Government  was  the  center  of 
espionage,  German  propaganda,  and  direct  Government 
activities.  They  prevented  the  use  of  coal-tar  products  in 
the  munition  industry.  They  undertook  to  cornier  the  supply 
of  phenol  in  the  United  States,  and  prevent  its  use  in  the 
manufactvire  of  high  explosives,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  they  stopped  its  importation. 

The  United  States  is  virtually  independent  of  Germany  so 
far  as  the  dye  industry  is  concerned,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
it  so.  "We  know  what  Germany  will  do  to  regain  her  hold  on 
the  industry  in  this  country.  We  know  that  she  will  resort 
to  State  aid,  cartel,  combinations,  trade  export  premiums, 
dumping,  bribery,  espionage,  and  propaganda.  She  did  this 
before,  and  she  will  do  it  again. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    BY    THE    COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  sections  of  the  House 
bill  providing  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  persons  desiring 
to  import  foreign  dyes  for  domestic  consumption  be  stricken 
out,  because  we  are  opposed  to  a  license  system  in  the  United 
States  and  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Government  take  the  in- 
itial step  in  entering  upon  such  a  system.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  obvious,  and  we  do  not  deem 
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it  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  extended  argument  as  to  the 
merit  of  our  contention. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  instead  of  the 
license  system  provided  for  in  the  House  bill  there  shall  be 
established  an  embargo  on  the  admission  of  dyes  to  this  coun- 
try to  be  administered  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission  may 
adopt  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  this  act. 

Section  504  provides  that  for  three  years  after  the  approval 
of  this  act  no  dye  or  intermediate  shall  be  admitted  to  entry 
into  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions,  unless  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  that  such  article  or  a 
satisfactory  substitute  therefor  is  not  obtainable  in  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  on  reasonable  terms  as 
to  quality,  price,  and  delivery;  and,  furthermore,  that  such 
article  is  required  for  use  by  an  actual  consumer. 

Section  505  defines  the  term  "reasonable  quality";  section 
506  defines  the  expression  "reasonable  terms  as  to  price"; 
and  section  507  defines  "reasonable  terms  as  to  delivery,"  as 
used  in  section  504. 

Section  508  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  may  make 
all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  provided  that  no 
article  enumerated  in  either  group  2  or  group  3  of  section 
500  of  the  act  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  into  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions  in  any  case  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  determine  that  the  actual  consumer  for 
whose  use  such  article  is  intended  has  received  or  may  obtain 
a  six  months'  supply  of  the  article  he  seeks  to  import. 

Section  508  further  provides  that  no  article  enumerated 
in  either  of  the  above  groups  whicli  may  be  useful  both  as  a 
substitute  for  a  domestic  article  and  at  the  same  time  suitable 
for  use  for  some  other  purpose  for  which  the  domestic  article 
is  not  adapted  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  unless  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  determine  that  such  article  is  imported  for 
such  other  purpose. 

Section  509  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  distribution  among  the  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States  of  any  of  the  articles  which  may  be 
available  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

Section  510  provides  that  notwithstanding  the  prior  termin- 
ation of  the  present  Avar,  the  provisions  of  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act  which  prohibit  or  control  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  dyes  or  intermediates  are  continued  for 
a  period  of  90  days  beginning  with  the  date  of  taking  effect 
of  this  act. 

Sections  511  and  512  confer  upon  the  Tariff  Commission 
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other  powers  deemed  essential  for  the  successful  execution 
of  this  act  while  sections  513  and  514  fix  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  its  provisions. 

Section  518  declares  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing this  act  to  build  up,  develop,  and  protect  the  dyestuffs 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  and  also  there- 
by practically  lays  the  injunction  upon  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  so  construe  and  effectuate  such  intent. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem your  committee  believe  that  it  will  at  once  protect  the 
manufacture  of  all  those  dyes  and  intermediates  that  are  now 
being  produced  in  the  United  States,  will  enable  those  who 
desire  to  manufacture  those  dyes  and  intermediates  that  are 
not  now  being  produced  in  the  United  States  to  embark  with 
confidence  upon  their  production,  will  enable  all  the  dye 
users  in  the  country  to  obtain  on  reasonable  terms  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  delivery  all  the  dyes  needed  for  their 
purpose  whether  produced  here  or  abroad,  and  will  within 
the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  bill  establish  a  complete  dj^e  in- 
dustry in  this  country  that  will  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  permanently  establish  this  great  in- 
dustry on  an  enduring  basis. 

Your  committee  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  this  bill  provides 
for  a  system  of  embargoes  that  will  protect  the  manufacturers 
of  dyes  in  such  imports  alone — those  provided  by  the  existing 
law — and  therefore  recommend  that  the  rates  provided  in 
the  House  bill  shall  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  those 
provided  by  the  law  approved  on  September  8,  1916. 

Your  committee  believe  that  some  import  duties  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  those  domestic  manufacturers  who 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  production  of  those  dyes  and  inter- 
mediates that  are  not  now  being  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  by  a  majority  vote  recommend  that  the  existing 
rates  be  retained.  We  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  ])ill  with  these  amendments. 
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Obituary. 

GEORGE  MABBETT. 

George  jVIabbett^  a  widely  and  favorably  known  worsted  manu- 
facturer, and  President  of  the  George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Comj^any  of 
Plymouth,  died  at  his  home  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  August 
20,  1920  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Born  in  Trowbridge,  England^ 
to  George  and  Mary  Ann  Hutchins  Mabbett  on  May  20,  1849,  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  in  1852,  settling  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  where  he  first  worked  in  a  woolen  mill.  Later  he 
worked  in  several  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
gradually  and  steadily  advancing  in  his  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
His  first  position  as  superintendent  was  at  Occum,  Connecticut,, 
whence  he  went  in  1876  to  the  Glen  Woolen  Mills,  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  in  which  enterprise  he  became  a  partner  with  San- 
ford  Blackinton  and  F.  A.  Walker.  The  mill  was  burned  in  1883, 
and  later  Mr.  Mabbett  went  to  the  Central  Falls  Woolen  Mills, 
where  he  remained  as  agent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  to  the 
Mineral  Sj^rings  Manufacturing  Company  at  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut.  In  1889,  he  established  the  Standish  Worsted  Mills. 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  disposing  of  that  plant  in  1899  because 
of  ill  health,  A  year  later  he  established  the  George  Mabbett  & 
Sons  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head  from  its  organization  until 
his  death. 

In  1868  Mr.  Mabbett  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Fiske  were  married  at 
Greenville,  Rhode  Island.  She  died  March  31,  1906.  To  this  union 
were  bom  one  daughter,  Edith  L.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Holmes 
of  Kingston,  i\Iassachusetts,  and  four  sons,  Herbert  E.  Mabbett, 
Treasurer,  George  E.  Mabbett,  Secretary  of  the  George  Mabbett  & 
Sons  Company,  and  James  F.  and  HaiTj'  I.  Mabbett,  all  of  whom 
survive. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  Mr.  Mabbett  had,  by  dint 
of  application  and  ability,  proven  himself  a  manufacturer  of  rare 
skill  and  ability.  While  he  was  not  a  large  manufacturer  the  fabrics 
turned  out  by  his  establishment  were  widely  and  favorably  known 
and  well  deserve  the  reputation  they  had  justly  earned.  In  a  half 
century  devoted  to  the  industiy  he  witnessed  many  charges  and  im- 
provements in  it,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
had  kept  well  abreast  of  them  all. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

UNQUALIFIED  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR 
DAY  QUESTIONED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE  BOARD. 

"Essentially  unscientific  and  not  justified  by  the  data  offered,"^ 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  as  to- 
United  States  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  106,  recently  issued  as  an 
official  public  document  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury- 
Department.  The  Conference  Board  is  publishing  its  criticism  in  a 
Special  Report  entitled  "Unwarranted  Conclusions  Regarding  the 
Eight-hour  and  Ten-hour  Work-day." 

The  Board's  report  makes  it  clear  that  it  has  no  predilections- 
for  or  against  a  work-day  of  any  specific  length,  but  that  it  considers 
Bulletin  No.  106  misleading,  and  looks  upon  its  distribution  with 
grave  concern. 

"Misleading,  unwarranted,  and  unscientific  conclusions,"  says 
the  critique,  "are  always  to  be  deplored,  but  when  such  conclusions, 
carrying  the  weight  of  governmental  sanction  and  bearing  upon  a 
highly  controversial  subject,  are  stated  dogmatically  and  without 
qualification,  they  are  dangerous." 

The  public  document  in  question  is  principally  devoted  to  a 
"Comparison  of  an  Eight-Hour  Plant  and  a  Ten-Hour  Plant,"  and 
the  conclusions  reached  are,  that  "A  comparison  of  the  8-hour  and 
10-hour  system  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  8-hour  system  is 
the  more  efficient — specifically  the  Government  report  concludes  that, 
(1)  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  8-hour  S3'stem  is  steady  mainte- 
nance of  output";  (2)  "Under  the  8-hour  system  woi-k  with  almost 
full  power  begins  and  ends  approximately  on  schedule,  and  lost  time 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum";  (3)  "Under  the  10-hour  system  artificial 
limitation  of  output  is  widely  prevalent.  Under  the  8-hour  system 
output  varies  more  nearly  according  to  individual  capacity";  and 
(4)  "The  importance  of  fatigue  in  the  causation  of  accidents  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  higher  accident  risk  accompanies  the 
deeper  decline  of  production — in  the  10-hour  plant  as  compared 
with  the  8-hour  i^lant." 

The  Conference  Board's  analysis  of  Public  Health  Bulletin  No. 
]06  finds  that  the  above  conclusions  are  "essentiallv  unscientific  and 
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not  justified  by  the  data  offered  for  the  following  basic  reasons: 
(1)  The  two  plants  from  which  data  were  obtained  are  not  fairly 
comparable,  and  (2)  The  basis  of  experience  is  too  small  to  justify 
comprehensive  conclusions  applicable  to  industry  in  general." 

I.     THE    PLANTS    STUDIED   ARE    XOT    FAIRLY    COMPARABLE. 

The  Government  report  undertakes  to  compare  a  thoroughly 
established  and  highly  efficient  manufactory  of  automobiles  running 
on  an  8-hour  schedule,  with  a  rapidly-expanding  munitions  plant 
"characteristic  of  the  mushroom  growth  of  war  industries,  and 
operating  with  a  hastily  recruited  labor  force." 

On  the  basis  of  this  astounding  comparison,  the  Government 
investigators,  the  Board  finds,  have  undertaken  to  compare  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  8-hour  day  with  the  10-hour  day  in  industry. 

In  a  description  of  the  two  plants  presented  in  parallel  col- 
umns, the  Board's  report  vividly  reveals  the  glaring  differences  that 
make  comparison  as  to  efficiency  of  their  resj^ective  work  sched- 
ules utterly  meaningless.  The  differences,  indeed,  were  such  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  causes  of  variation  in  production : 

( 1 )  The  8-hour  plant  was  slightly  reducing  its  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  year  under  investigation,  while  the  10-hour  plant  was  grow- 
ing from  a  payroll  of  3600  in  1914  to  more  than  twice  that,  number 
in  1915  and  at  the  end  of  1917  had  reached  nearly  13,000; 

(2)  The  number  of  women  at  the  8-hour  plant  was  onlj'^  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  10-hour  jjlant  it  was  25  per 
cent  of  the  whole; 

(3)  The  minimum  wage  paid  in  the  8-hour  plant  was  $5  for 
men  or  women  over  18,  while  in  the  10-hour  plant  the  piece-rate 
wage  in  1918  was  $3.20  per  day  for  men  and  $2.80  for  women; 

(4)  The  8-hour  plant  was  situated  in  an  established  industrial 
community  and  most  of  tiie  workers  are  said  to  own  their  homes, 
while  the  10-hour  plant  was  located  in  a  town  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive so  large  an  influx  of  i^opulation,  with  resulting  insufficiency 
of  housing,  lunch  rooms,  and  other  means  of  comfort; 

(5)  The  operations  studied  at  the  8-hour  plant  were  the  charac- 
teristic processes  of  an  automobile  factory,  to  which  the  personnel 
were  thoroughly  accustomed,  while  the  operations  studied  at  the  10- 
hour  plant  were  the  novel  ones  of  making  bi'ass  fuses  for  3-inch 
shells. 

In  addition  to  these  and  many  other  material  differences,  the 
Conference  Board's  critique  notes  that  there  were  also  less  tangible, 
but  in  practical  effect  no  less  important  differences  that  render  a 
comparison  of  the  two  plants  with  respect  to  the  relative  efficiency 
of  their  working  schedules  scientifically  worthless. 
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II.     DATA    GATHERED   TOO    MEAGRE   FOR    BROAD    CONCLUSIONS   DRAWN. 

Even  had  the  two  plants  been  comparable  with  respect  to  the 
conclusion  drawn,  the  basis  of  experience  was  too  meagre,  the 
Board's  report  finds,  to  warrant  such  conclusions  as  the  Govern- 
ment's document  presents. 

"So  complicated  is  the  problem,"  says  the  Board's  report,  "with 
so  many  collateral  factors  entering  into  it,  that  only  by  collecting 
experience  from  a  large  number  of  establishments  are  conclusions  of 
a  broad  nature  warranted." 

Among  the  collateral  factors  entering  into  the  problem  are  such 
as,  disturbance  of  efficiency  by  changes  in  styles,  patterns,  etc.; 
changes  in  materials  used ;  changes  in  methods  of  wage  payments ; 
quality  of  workers  in  a  given  department,  or  in  a  prior  process; 
labor  unrest;  changes  in  management  or  processes;  changes  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

"Even  if  this  investigation,"  says  the  report,  "had  compared  an 
8-hour  schedule  with  a  10-hour  schedule  in  the  same  plant  the  re- 
sults must,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  be  accepted  as  tentative 
only,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  broad  conclusions  be  safely 
reached  as  to  the  general  effects  of  such  schedules  throughout  the  in- 
dustry." 

III.     QUALIFICATIONS   ADMITTED   IN    THE    TEXT   ARE    NOT   MADE   IN    THE 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Another  feature  of  the  Government's  document  which  causes  con- 
cern is,  that  while  many  of  the  insufficiencies  of  data  and  generally 
limited  bases  of  comi^arison  are  recognized  in  the  text  of  the  study, 
the  qualifieations  made  in  such  connections  do  not  apjiear  in  the  con- 
clusions. These,  on  the  contrary,  are  stated  broadly  and  without 
qualifications. ' 

These  conclusions,  the  Board  finds,  have  been  given  wide  publicity 
iind  accepted  at  their  face  value  as  the  results  of  scientific  study 
bearing  the  official  sanction  of  the  Government.  Instances  are  noted 
in  the  Board's  critique  in  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Government's 
document  are  quoted  with  no  qualifications  and  as  if  they  were  the 
£nal  and  certain  results  of  scientific  investigation.  ' 

"There  can,  therefore,"  the  Board  finds,  "be  no  question  that  the 
difficult  problem  of  industrial  readjustment  now  pressing  upon  the 
country  will  be  further  complicated  by  the  unqualified  and  dogmatic 
phrasing  of  the  conclusions  presented  in  the  Bulletin.  .  .  .  The 
official  sanction  behind  the  publication  of  these  conclusions  gives 
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them  special  prestige  in  the  minds  of  manj'  people.  It  is  alwa3'S 
against  public  interest  for  unwarranted  and  unscientific  statements 
relating  to  any  important  problem  to  be  given  i^ublicity,  whatever 
the  source  may  be.  In  these  days  of  industrial  unrest  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  if  that  source  is  an  agency  of  the  Government.  Such  is 
the  condemnation  that  can  justly  be  leveled  against  Public  Health 
Bulletin  No.  106." 


MANY  WOOL  GROWERS  KNOW  THE  REAL  REASON  FOR 
LOWER  WOOL  PRICES. 

Much  misinformation  has  been  spread  abroad  by  politicians  and 
others  to  explain  the  slump  in  the  wool  markets  and  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Many  wool  growers,  particularly  in  the  fleece 
growing  states,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  falling  prices  for 
their  wools  can  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics.  Other  wool  growers,  l)y  a 
process  of  reasoning  equally  defective,  blame  their  troubles  solely 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Fortunately  for  the  industry  not  all  wool  growers  are  swept  off 
their  feet  even  at  a  time  of  disaster — a  disaster  regretted  as  deeply 
by  the  wool  dealers,  who  have  suffered  heav;y'  financial  losses  along 
with  the  growers,  and  by  the  wool  manufacturers,  as  by  the  growers 
themselves.  That  some  students  of  the  industry's  problems  study 
the  present  situation  and  understand  what  influences  are  at  work  to 
bring  about  a  break  in  the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  few  years,  not  only  for  wool  but  for  all  commodities,  is 
evident.  These  men,  while  deploring  the  losses  which  have  already 
occurred  and  those  which  seem  inevitable  in  the  immediate  future,, 
have  not  lost  their  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  their  belief  that  renewed 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  for  clothing  will  stimulate 
manufacture  and  eventually  take  the  wool  market  out  of  its  present 
day  stagnation. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  June  number  of  the  National 
Wool  Grower,  the  official  publication  of  the  National  W^ool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  will  present  the  views  of  leading  men  connected 
with  the  magazine  and  the  industry.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said 
that  what  follows  sustains  the  repeated  contentions  and  assertions 
made  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  and  its  supporters 
in  their  campaign  to  compel  branding  of  the  fiber  content  of  wool, 
fabrics. 
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The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  leading  article  in  the  National 
Wool  Grower  for  June  (page  13),  says: 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  world  consumption  was 
fully  up  to  and  above  production  in  1914.  There  has  been  a  great 
wastage  and  a  curtailment  of  the  distribution  and  use  of  wool  and 
woolen  goods.  There  is  also  an  accumulation  of  needs  and,  with 
the  lack  of  increase  in  production,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  to 
secure  a  readjustment  of  matters  and  a  sure  foundation  for  a  strong 
wool  market. 

A  note  accompanying  the  article,  printed  on  the  first  jjage,  says: 

Since  this  article  was  written  the  American  wool  market  has  be- 
come inoperative.  This  is  due  to  financial  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  and  must  necessarily  be  of  short  duration.  When 
operations  are  resumed  the  facts  and  figures  here  presented  will 
apply  in  determining  prices  to  be  paid. 

In  an  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Wool  Grower,  on  "Condi- 
tions in  Wyoming  and  the  Drop  in  Wool  Prices,"  written  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Wood,  an  associate  editor  of  the  National  Wool  Grower,  he 
says : 

.  .  .  Reports  of  practical  cessation  of  business  in  Eastern 
wool  markets  seem  to  have  largely  eliminated  representatives  of 
either  dealers  or  manufacturers  in  this  section.  There  are  a  few 
wool  men  reported  in  the  Casper  country',  but  no  business  has  been 
done.  What  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  is  hard  to  tell.  Present 
indications  are  that  if  money  continues  tight  as  at  present,  it  being 
practically  unobtainable  now,  no  wool  will  be  sold  this  summer,  and 
in  the  case  of  forced  sales  owing  to  financial  necessities,  prices  will 
be  much  lower  than  were  expected  or  as  compared  with  other  com- 
modities. It  looks  as  if  this  unreasonable  tightening  just  at  this 
time  was  largely  due  to  the  abominable  railroad  conditions,  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  Government  which  have  filled  the  banks  with 
their  securities,  and  the  present  forms  of  taxation.  If  transporta- 
tion, which  will  move  commodities,  is  not  soon  instituted  the  condi- 
tions that  will  obtain  this  fall  when  it  comes  time  to  move  stock  are 
something  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

There  seems  to  be  no  pelt  market  at  any  price  within  reason. 
Local  buyers  offer  about  the  same  price  for  pelts  that  obtained  in 
1914,  and  if  wool  approaches  any  such  level  the  sheej^men  of 
Wyoming,  and  of  other  states  as  well,  will  be  put  out  of  business. 
After  straining  everj'  resource  to  bring  their  stock  through  a  year- 
long winter,  sheepmen  do  not  view  with  favor  the  usual  bear  cam- 
paign of  Eastern  dealers  to  try  to  close  the  market  and  bear  the 
price  of  wool  below  its  comparative  value.  To  talk  wool  at  pre- 
war values  and  then  to  hear  of  60-eent  cotton  and  everything  one 
buys  at  top  prices  does  not  sound  good.  It  looks  as  if  dealers  and 
manufacturers  would  buy  wool  from  the  growers  at  their  own  fig- 
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ui'e.     There  is  an  unquestionable  need  for  all  the  wool  grown  and  at 
prices  at  which  the  grower  c:in  afford  to  produce  it. 

In  the  prevailing  popular  cry  for  lower  prices  the  clothing  re- 
tailers were  the  iirst  to  make  much  advertised  reductions  and  after 
they  had  made  their  reductions  even  then  everybody  between  the 
wool  grower  and  the  wool  wearer  was  taking  a  bigger  profit  than  the 
grower  was  getting.  At  the  same  time  all  tlie  in-between  factors 
try  to  throw  the  load  back  upon  the  grower  and  cut  his  prices  in 
far  greater  proportion  than  those  of  any  of  the  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers. The  wool  cost  in  a  suit  of  clothes  is  a  very  small  factor, 
but  manufacturers  should  not  try  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  TJnder 
these  conditions  it  behooves  wool  growers  to  stand  together  and  use 
good  common  sense.  It  will  also  be  a  test  of  all  their  co-operative 
organizations  and  selling  agencies  this  year  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  this  new  development  is  one  that  is  permanent.  If  the  leaders 
are  capable  men  who  use  good  judgment  we  believe  the  grower 
will  come  nearer  getting  wliat  belongs  to  him  than  in  any  other 
way.     .     .     .     (pp.  13  and  14.) 


A    SERIOUS    CONDITION    DEVELOPING. 

The  sheepmen  of  the  Northwest  are  facing  a  very  critical  busi- 
ness i^eriod.  The  winter  of  1919-20  will  long  be  remembered  as 
their  most  expensive  feeding  season,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
very  light  lambing.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  they  cannot  sell 
their  wool  at  any  price,  and  can  only  draw  a  comparatively  small 
advance  if  they  consign  it.  As  a  climax,  the  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies are  not  in  a  i)osition  to  make  any  further  advances,  and  in 
fact,  have  already  taken  over  a  number  of  outfits.  We  may  as  well 
face  the  fact  that,  if  conditions  do  not  improve  in  the  near  future, 
the  industry  in  this  section  will  suffer  disastrously.  The  only  solu- 
tion that  will  avert  this  now  is  a  fair  price  for  wool  and  lambs,  and 
the  re-discounting  of  live  stock  paper  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.    (p.  16.) 

In  a  letter  signed  by  F.  J.  Hagenbarth,  President,  and  F.  R.  Mar- 
shall, Secretary,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  dated  June  10,  1920,  and  printed  on  page  26 
in  the  June,  1920,  Wool  Grower,  the  principal  causes  for  the  decline 
in  ])rices  are  said  to  be  three  in  number: 

No.  ] .  The  delay  and  uncertainty  regarding  shipment  of  wool 
from  the  range  states  to  the  Eastern  markets.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  switchmen's  strike  and  consequent  congestion  at  freight  termi- 
nals. The  situation  is  improving  and  we  believe  it  will  not  be  seri- 
ous from  now  on. 

No.  2.  Price  reludion  and  ])rosecution  of  wool  manufacturers 
caused  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
wool  trade.  There  was  considerable  cancellation  of  orders  which  had 
been  placed  with  the  mills  and  this  consequently  nuule  mills  very 
conservative  in   tlieir  ])urchases  of  furtlier  raw  material. 
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No.  3.  On  account  of  temporan^  uncertainty,  as  to  the  outcome 
of  falling  prices,  and  particularly  in  compliance  with  the  undertak- 
ing to  deflate  credits.  Eastern  banks  curtailed  their  advances  of 
money  to  wool  dealing  concerns.  This  was  possible  because  the 
mills  and  wool  markets  usually  have  sufficient  stocks  to  run  fov 
several  months.  The  policy  adopted  made  it  possible  to  use  all  the 
financial  reserves  of  those  Eastern  cities  in  their  own  business. 
However,  it  very  seriously  crippled  the  regular  and  normal  spring 
movement  of  the  wool  crop. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  same  number  of  the  National  Wool 
Grower,  and  signed — National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  F.  J. 
Hagenbarth,  President,  says: 

The  present  falling  and  ruinous  markets  for  wool  and  meats 
are  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  wool  man  and  the  mutton 
man  and  the  cattle  man  are  being  throttled.  There  are  remedies 
and  we  demand  in  this  crisis  that  they  be  applied.  We  still  have 
a  War  Trade  Board  and  proper  machinery  for  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign products  until  domestic  products  are  stabilized  to  a  point  at 
least  equal  to  production.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  demand  that  an  embargo  be  placed  on  any  further  imports 
of  wool,  lamb,  or  beef,  whether  made  by  the  British  Government  or 
bj'  others,  so  long  as  there  are  ample  supplies  for  home  consump- 
tion already  available  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,   (p.  28.) 


MANY   ELEMENTS   RESPONSIBLE   FOR   HIGH  PRICE 
OF  CLOTHING. 

Scarcely  any  problem  pressing  for  solution  since  the  war's 
end  has  aroused  more  discussion  or  brought  forth  more  charges 
than  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  clothing.  All  factors  engaged  in 
manufacturing  wool  clothing  for  the  people  have  been  constantly 
charged  mth  profiteering,  and  responsibility  for  the  increased  cost  of 
suits  within  recent  years.  The  charges  have  been  freely  made  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  country.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumer  many  influences  which  have  all  contributed  to  rising  prices, 
the  House  of  Kuppenheimer,  the  well-known  makers  of  men's  cloth- 
ing, has  issued  a  small  volume  which,  well  written  and  illustrated 
with  many  diagrams,  shows  that  no  one  cause  or  group  is  entirely 
responsible  for  what  has  seemed  an  almost  abnormal  increase  in  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  day's  necessities. 

Granting  that  only  five  dollars'  worth  of  wool  is  used  in  making 
cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  though,  at  present  prices  (May,  1920), 
seven  dollars'  worth  may  be  more  accurate,  the  author  reminds  the 
reader  that  in  addition  to  wool,  silk  linings,  buttons,  designing  skill 
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and  labor,  which  all  cost  money,  are  needed  to  complete  the  suit 
demanded  by  a  well-dressed  gentleman. 

He  asserts,  and  correctly,  too,  that  wool  cannot  be  changed  by 
magic  into  good  clothes,  and  that  good  wool  (by  which  is  meant 
fine  wool)  is  scarce  and  all  wools  are  expensive.  The  general  opinion 
prevails,  the  author  says,  that  wool  sv;pplies  are  large  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad.  This  is  onlj'  true  in  part,  however.  For  while 
there  is  an  abundance  of  low-grade  wools  and  grades  that  are  not 
generally  wanted,  high  grades  of  wool  are  very  scarce,  partly  at 
least  because  the  rising  taste  of  the  public  expresses  itself  more  and 
more  in  the  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  clothing.  A  diagram 
shows  that  between  1915  and  1920  the  price  of  fine  Australian  wool 
jumped  from  60  cents  to  $2  a  pound — an  increase  of  233  per  cent; 
one-half  blood  Territory^  domestic,  rose  from  70  cents  to  $1.75,  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent — while  fine  Australian  worsted  yarn  soared 
from  $1.16  to  $5  a  jjound,  an  increase  of  331  per  cent. 

CONX'ERSION  COSTS  ARE  HIGH. 

Disregarding  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  wool,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  preparing  and 
manufacturing  the  wool  into  fabrics.  Before  the  wool  becomes  cloth- 
ing it  must  pass  through  eight  or  ten  different  processes,  each  one  of 
which  is  more  costly  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  transportation,  storage,  factory  equipment  for 
converting  raw  materials,  labor,  designing,  selling,  taxes,  and  in- 
surance, and  these,  too,  are  much  higher  than  formerly.  It  costs 
280  per  cent  more  in  1920  than  in  1915,  the  author  says,  to  pro- 
duce a  yard  of  12  ounce  serge  and  303  per  cent  more  to  produce  a 
yard  of  IVA  ounce  worsted,  these  being  facts  borne  out  by  an  elab- 
orate analysis  of  mill  costs. 

That  finished  clothing  represents  a  big  increase  in  cost  over  the 
price  of  wool  is  not  surprising,  because  in  the  transformation  much 
expensive  labor  is  required.  In  everj'  art  and  every  industry  which 
turns  out  a  fine  product  we  meet  the  same  problem  of  the  difference 
in  cost  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product. 

A  square  yard  of  canvas  plus  four  sticks  of  wool  and  a  little 
paint  make  a  jiicture  which  will  cost  twenty-five  dollars,  while 
another  will  cost  a  thousand  times  as  much,  the  cost  depending  not 
upon  the  canvas,  sticks,  or  paint,  but  upon  the  artistic  ability  of 
the  painter. 

A  violin  whose  raw  materials  contain  only  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wood  and  varnish  will  vary  in  price  from  $100.  to  $5000,  while  a 
violin  bow  made  of  raw  materials,  worth  fifty  cents,  has  been  valued 
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at  $500.     It  is  not  the  raw  material  but  what  is  clone  with  it  which 
not  only  makes  it  serviceable  but  greatly  more  valuable. 

While  prices  of  wool  and  cloths  made  from  them  have  fluctu- 
ated considerably  within  the  jiast  twenty  years  the  great  ujiward 
tendency  did  not  manifest  itself  until  after  the  United  States  went 
into  the  war.  For  four  years  the  world's  attention  was  focused  upon 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  in  vast  quantities,  which  re- 
quired the  wholesale  consumption  of  materials,  the  cost  of  which, 
together  with  wages  and  finished  materials,  soared  as  never  before. 
A  vast  dislocation  occurred.  But  of  all  the  causes  of  these  greater 
prices,  "the  most  important,"  as  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  says,  "is  the  enormous  additions  to  the  circulating 
medium,  money  and  its  substitutes,   during  the'  past  four  years." 

LABOR  AN   IMPORTANT  ELEMENT   IN   THE   PRODUCTION   COST. 

Every  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  important  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  clothing  has  jiimj^ed  upward  since  1914.  People  complain 
about  clothing  having  doubled  in  price.  Labor  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  production  has  increased  enormously  in  cost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A  chronic  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
clothing  industry  was  increased  by  the  suspension  of  immigration; 
and  the  emigration  of  thousands  who  returned  to  their  European 
homes.  The  item  of  labor  costs,  not  infrequently  overlooked  in 
public  discussions,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a  fair  study  of  present 
day  manufacturing  expense.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  says  that 
"the  consumer  of  clothing  has  profiteered  for  a  generation  past  in 
that  he  got  his  clothing  too  cheaply."  A  large  supply  of  immi- 
grants, together  with  the  attitude  of  the  consumer,  conspired  to  keep 
the  level  of  wages  down.  Between  May,  1918,  and  January,  1920, 
the  men's  ready-made  clothing  workers  increased  their  wages  about 
70  per  cent,  and  the  whole  group  of  textile  workers,  including  the 
clothing  workers,  silk  workers,  wool  manufacturing  workers,  cotton 
finishing  workers,  outstripped  all  their  brothers,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  cigar  workers,  in  the  race  for  prosperity,  Anent  the 
matter  of  wages,  the  author  continues :  "These  increasing  wages, 
while  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale  of  the  increased  cost  of  cloth- 
ing, are  among  the  most  important  elements  in  that  increase.  For 
we  have  to  figure  not  only  upon  the  increased  wages  of  the  workers 
in  the  cutting  rooms  and  tailor  shops  of  the  manufacturer,  but  we 
also  have  to  remember  the  increased  labor  cost  in  the  prices  of 
woolen  cloth,  cottons,  silks,  and  all  other  materials  which  go  into  a 
suit  of  clothes."     To  this  must  be  added  the  wages  paid  for  over- 
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time  work   made  necessary  by  the  tremendous   demand   for  cloth- 
ing to  fill  depleted  stocks,  and  by  the  shortage  of  labor. 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the  author  says,  "the  cost  of 
clothing  has  not  risen  out  of  serious  proportion  to  many  other  com- 
modities." He  also  says  that  the  cost  of  clothing  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  politics  or  profiteering.  To  sustain  this  declaration  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Royal  Meeker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  printed  in  the  February,  1920,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  is  quoted.  In  that  article,  entitled,  "Improbability 
of  Decrease  in  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living,"  Mr.  Meeker  attributes 
the  remarkable  rise  in  prices  since  1915  to  the  following  causes: 

1.  The  enormous  additions  to  the  circulating  medium,  money 
and  its  substitutes,  during  the   past  four  years; 

2.  Decrease  in  the  actual  physical  quantities  of  goods  produced 
and  exchanged; 

3.  Manufacture  for  and  purchase  by  the  Governments  of  the 
world  for  war  and  other  purposes;   and 

4.  Changes  in  the  demands  for  and  the  supply  of  goods  and 
sendees. 

If  prices  are  to  be  lowered,  the  causes  o^^erating  to  boost  prices 
must  be  attacked. 

"The  financing  of  the  war,"  he  says,  "has  made  two  dollars 
grow  where  but  one  dollar  grew  before.  This  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  destruction  of  economic  goods 
and  of  the  farms,  mines,  forests,  and  factories  suj^plying  these  goods, 
explains  the  enormous  and  world-wide  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  (value)  of  money  which  causes  increased  prices.  As  long 
as  the  people  have  twice  as  many  dollars  with  which  to  buy  a 
smaller  number  of  commodities,  prices  are  bound  to  remain  high.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  deflate  the  world's  inflated  currencies  or  to 
inflate  the  world's  deflated  supply  of  goods.  The  profiteer  is  being 
blamed  on  all  hands  for  the  increase  in  prices.  Undoubtedly,  profi- 
teering of  a  most  reprehensible  sort  has  existed  and  does  exist  today, 
but  the  profiteer  is  a  result  of  ever  increasing  prices  rather  than  a 
cause  thereof.  His  influence  in  boosting  prices  is  negligible.  If  all 
the  profiteers  in  the  world  could  be  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
jail  or  lined  up  and  shot,  it  would  have  no  appreciable  influence 
upon  prices." 

These  are  the  reasons,  the  author  says,  "why  there  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about  in  the  fact — that  a  sixty  dollar  suit  of  clothes 
contains  only  five  dollars  worth  of  wool,  or  that  clothes  cost  twice  as 
much  as  they  formerly  did." 
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BRITISH    PROFITEERING     CHARGES    NOT     SUSTAINED 
AFTER  INVESTIGATION. 

CoMMENTixG  editorially  on  the  British  Sub-Committee's  report 
on  the  Yorkshire  tweed  cloth  investigation,  the  Manchester  Textile 
Recorder  says: 

We  have  become  accustomed  in  recent  times  to  reading  reports 
of  committees  appointed  to  consider  cases  of  alleged  profiteering, 
and  in  many  cases  these  repoj^s  have  gone  far  to  disprove  those 
allegations  where  they  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  most  impartial 
of  all,  however,  has  been  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  which  re- 
cently investigated  the  Yorkshire  tweed  cloth  industiy,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  the  report  will  be  most  beneficial,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  impartiality,  in  dispelling  any  doubts  w^hich  may  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  much-discussed 
profiteering  in  this  trade.  The  report  also  serves  to  show  that  it  is 
not  capital  that  has  been  profiteering  in  this  case.  The  capital  at 
present  required  for  financing  business  operations  is  at  least  four  to 
five  times  the  pre-war  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  item 
of  wages  has  increased  far  more  in  proportion  than  have  the  profits 
— in  fact,  they  have  increased  to  the  reduction  of  the  profits;  and 
if  the  labour  and  socialistic  element  hope  to  find,  in  this  report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Yorkshire  Tweed  Industries,  a  grave  in- 
dictment against  the  masters  engaged  in  the  industry,  they  will  bo 
well-advised  to  note  this  point  and  to  realise  how  the  rapid  increas? 
in  wages  has  not  only  increased  the  final  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article,  but  also  has  greatly  reduced  the  margin  of  profit  retainable 
by  the  employer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  further  industrial  in- 
vestigations will  be  as  lucidly  and  as  impartially  carried  out  as  th? 
one  connected  with  the  Yorkshire  tweed  cloth  industry  has  been. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  generally. 

An  abstract  of  the  Committee's  report  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  It  was  unanimously  signed  and  should  stop  the  mouths, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  those  accustomed  to  berate  and  accuse  manu- 
facturers on  all  occasions. 


WHY  THE  BEST  FABRICS  COULD  NOT  BE  MADE 
FOR  CIVILIAN  USE  DURING  THE  WAR. 

One  of  the  complaints  emphasized  at  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Conamittee  on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  the  French 
compulsory  branding  bill  w-as  the  alleged  poor  quality  of  the  cloth- 
ing offered  to  purchasers  during  the  past  few  years,  Professor 
Plumb   of  the   Sheep   and   Wool   Bureau   attributing   the   agitation 
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for  the  legislation  to  the  fact  that  "clothing  has  not  worn  as  well 
as  it  should."  (Hearings,  p.  272.)  Again  Professor  Plumb  said 
that  "many  of  the  men  who  have  been  buying  clothing  during  past 
years  have  discovered  that  the  clothes  they  are  buying  today  do  not 
have  the  durability,  the  finish,  nor  the  quality  of  the  clothes  they 
used  to  buy  had."  (p.  263.)  Referring  in  another  portion  of  his 
testimony  to  this  question  of  quality,  he  said: 

I  have  this  discussion  presented  to  me  by  those  people:  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  cloth  in  our  clothes  today  f  Why  cannot  we 
buy  good  durable  suits  of  clothes  to^ay  as  compared  with  what  we 
used  to  buy"? 

The  complaint  as  to  quality  as  formulated  by  Professor  Plumb 
related  solely  to  "clothes  they  are  buying  today."  That  the  com- 
plaint was  caused  by  the  high  prices  incident  to  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  war  is  evident  from  one  of  the  announced  purjjoses 
of  the  bill — "to  prevent  profiteering/'  a  word  scarcely  used  in  our 
everyday  speech  prior  to  the  war  and  now  appearing  daily  in  the 
newsjiaper  press  and  in  trade  terminology. 

If  the  "clothes  they  are  buying  today"  have  not  been  of  so  good 
a  quality  as  in  former  years,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  In  what 
branch  of  manufacture  has  the  manufacturer  yet  been  able  to  offer 
for  sale  to  the  general  purchaser  a  product  of  so  good  a  quality  as 
it  was  in  1912  or  even  1914?  Had  the  war  continued  a  year  longer 
with  the  Government  straining  every  available  resource  to  get  wool 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  army  and 
navy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  no  wool  would  have  been  available  for 
the  civilian  population.  Near  the  end  of  1917  all  the  wool  in  the 
country,  not  in  manufacturers'  hands,  was  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  war  purposes.  Much  of  the  country's  machinery  was  con- 
centrated on  war  products,  the  raw  materials  being  dealt  out  by 
officials,  and  machinery  and  stock  for  civilian  purposes  were  re- 
duced to  minimum  requirements.  It  is  rather  creditable  than  other- 
wise that  anything  available  for  clothing  was  made  out  of  the 
poor  materials  at  hand.  Some  of  them  were  mangels  of  ingenuity, 
poor  as  they  may  have  been  according  to  peace  standards.  An  ex- 
planation for  the  alleged  poor  quality  of  the  clothing  sold  to  civilians 
in  recent  years  may  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  French  bill,  who,  referring  to  the  stocks 
of  wool  offered  at  the  sales  in  Boston  on  March  5.  1920,  exclaimed, 
"And  where  in  the  name  of  God  the  Government  got  so  much  rotten 
wool  I  do  not  know.  .  .  .  The  wool  was  so  rotten  nobody  wanted 
it.     .     .     .     It  was  bunk  practically."     (Hearings,  p.  311.) 
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Yet  it  was  all  virgin  wool  and  fabrics  made  from  it  could  have 
been  marked  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  bill, 
'S-irgin  wool."  Would  such  marking  of  fabrics  with  their  fiber  eon- 
tent,  made  from  such  "rotten"  material  as  Dr.  Wilson  says  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  last  March,  convey  trustworthy  and  reliable  informa- 
tion to  an  unskilled  and  unsuspecting  purchaser?  Could  he  get 
from  such  marking  "the  truth  and  the  information  that  he  cannot 
obtain  for  himself,"  as  Attorney  Bonynge  said  is  "the  whole  theory" 
of  the  bill?  (p.  86.)  Would  such  marking  "inform  the  public  as 
to  what  they  get" — as  he  said  "is  exactly  what  we  seek  to  do  by 
this  bill?"   (p.  82.) 

To  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Clark's  question,  "Do  you  know  why  the  goods 
were  so  poor,"  Dr.  Wilson  answered,  "Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  do.  I 
think  you  told  me  the  other  day,  because  the  Government  would  not 
let  the  manufacturers  have  any  good  wool,  and  they  had  to  take 
anything."    To  this  Mr.  Clark  responded : 

The  Government  controlled  the  wool  market,  and  the  manufac- 
turers could  not  get  any  of  the  Government  wool;  they  had  to  take 
what  they  had  on  hand  or  what  they  could  pick  up  anywhere. 
(Hearings,  p.  327.) 

If  wool  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  Dr.  Wilson  cites  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  armis- 
tice, to  what  lengths  must  the  wool  maufacturer  have  been  pushed 
in  the  past  few  years  in  his  quest  for  raw  materials  for  ci\'ilian  pur- 
poses? Does  not  Dr.  Wilson  explain  why  the  wearing  quality  of 
clothes  in  recent  years  compared  unfavorably  with  those  made  some 
years  ago  ?  And  does  he  not  give  convincing  reasons  why  the  French 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  give  serviceable  or  dependable  information 
to  purchasers  of  wool  fabrics  or  wool  clothing? 


MANY  DEFINITIONS  GIVEN  TO  SHODDY. 

A  PRIME  requisite  for  a  criminal  statute  is  clarity  and  certainty, 
because  a  jury  must  resolve  every  doubt  in  favor  of  a  man  accused 
of  violating  it. 

One  trouble  with  the  French  compulsory  branding  bill  is  that  it 
defines  shoddy  in  an  arbitraiy  way,  unknown  in  the  trade,  while 
the  advocates  of  the  bill  give  it  altogether  different  meanings.  For 
example,  the  word  "shoddy"  is  defined  in  Section  14  of  the  French 
bill  to  "include  any  material  obtained  from  any  fabric  or  clippings 
of  cloth  of  any  fi))er  whatever,  or  secured  from  rags  or  from  used 
apparel  of  any  description,  or  any  fiber  that  has  been  previously 
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spun,  or  woven  into  cloth,  as  well  as  wood,  hemp,  jute,  flax,  and 
hair  fiber  not  properly  classed  as  wool  of  any  description  and  from 
whatever  source  obtained,  also  fur,  feathers  of  every  description 
and  from  whatever  source  obtained." 

Professor  Plumb,  one  of  the  bill's  advocates  who  testified  before 
the  Congressional  Committee,  said  that  substitutes  for  virgin  wool 
have  generally  been  termed  "shoddy"  and  he  quoted  from  W.  H. 
Dooley,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  Industrial  School,  who,  in  his  book 
on  Textiles,  says: 

Shoddy  and  mungo  are  in  reality  wool  products  or  wool  fiber 
which  has  ])reviously  passed  through  the  processes  of  manufacture 
whereby  its  physical  strvicture  has  been  considerably  mutilated. 

The  value  and  quality  of  the  waste  or  rags  from  which  it  is 
made  determines  the  quality  or  value  of  the  material.  Shoddy  is 
derived  from  waste  or  rags  of  pure  unmilled  woolens,  such  as  flan- 
nels, wraps,  stockings,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  goods. 

Mungo  is  made  from  rags  of  hard  or  milled  character,  and  is 
much  shorter  in  fiber  than  shoddy.  Its  length,  varying  from  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  can  be  regulated  by  the  treat- 
ment the  rags  receive  and  by  the  proper  setting  of  the  rollers  in  the 
grinding  machine.  Both  shoddy  and  mungo  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  new  and  old  mungo.  New  mungo  is  made  from 
rags  chiefly  comjiosed  of  tailors'  clippings,  unused  pattern  room 
clii^pings,  etc.  Old  mungo  is  made  from  cast-off  garments,  etc.  By 
a  careful  selection  of  the  rags  previous  to  grinding,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  large  number  of  qualities  and  a  great  variety  of  colors  and 
shades  without  dyeing.  Owing  to  their  cheapness,  shoddy  and  mungo 
are  used  in  cloths  of  low  and  medium  qualities.  Shoddies  are  uti- 
lized in  fabrics  of  the  cheviot  class  and  in  the  production  of  backing 
yarns.  Mungoes  of  the  best  quality  are  used  in  the  low  fancy  tweed 
trade,  in  both  warp  and  weft,  but  chiefly  in  union  and  backed  fab- 
rics. 

Extract  wool. — This  is  obtained  from  union  cloths — ^that  is,  from 
cloths  having  a  wool  weft  and  warp  of  cotton,  etc.  Also  from 
cloths  having  the  same  material  for  warp,  but  possessing  a  woolen 
or  mungo  warp  or  filling,  etc.  It  is  the  wool  that  is  required. 
Therefore  the  vegetable  matter  (cotton)  must  be  extracted  from  it 
by  the  ]"»rocess  of  carbonizing. 

Shoddy  is  made  from  old  woolen  stockings  or  rags,  shredded  or 
picked  by  hand  or  machine,  to  I'ender  the  yarn  suitable  for  spinning 
a  second  time,  or  to  give  a  fiber  that  can  be  woven  or  felted  with  a 
wool  or  cotton  warp.  The  name  has  come  to  mean  cheap,  make- 
believe.      (Hearings,  pp.   258,  259.) 

After  these  extracts  from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Professor 
Plumb,  it  is  interesting  to  record  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Briggs,  an  advertising  man  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  wool 
manufacture.     In  his  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Committee 
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Mr.   Briggs,  explaining  in  a   delightfully  consistent  waj'  Avhat   bis 
ideas  of  shoddy  are,  said : 

In  reference  to  the  term  shoddy  it  has  been  intimated  that  the 
term  shoddy  is  inapplicable.  That  the  term  shoddy  has  become 
an  epithet  used  to  designate  anything  that  may  be  inferior  quality, 
and  that  the  term  siioddy  woukl  not  be  understood  by  the  people. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated  that  since  shoddy  was  first 
used  it  has  meant  wool  that  had  previously  been  used  in  clothing, 
and  has  always  been  known  to  the  public  and  to  the  trade  as 
shoddy. 

All  dictionaries,  all  encyclopedias  designate  wool  that  has  previ- 
ously been  used  in  cloth  as  shoddy. 

The  United  States  Government  in  its  records  and  statistics  classi- 
fies as  shoddv  even  the  wool  obtained  from  the  finest  clippings  of 
cloth. 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  published  census  of  manu- 
factories gives  the  following  definition  of  shoddy: 

"Shoddy  is  the  generic  term  applied  to  recovered  wool,  cotton, 
jute,  or  other  fibers  of  any  sort," 

The  leading  dictionaries  also  define  shoddy  as  being  "an  inferior 
substitute." 

Therefore  all  inferior  substitutes,  not  otherwise  properly  classi- 
fied, that  are  used  for  virgin  wool,  may  be  properly  brought  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  shoddy.  There  are  therefore  two  and 
only  two  substitutes  for  virgin  wool  that  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  purporting  to  contain  wool.  One  is  shoddy  and 
the  other  is  cotton.     (Hearings,  pp.  401  and  402.) 

But  as  all  shoddies  or  reworked  wools  are  not  necessarily  in- 
ferior substitutes  (for  they  are  greatly  superior  to  many  virgin 
wools),  and,  as  Mr.  Briggs  himself  says:  "Since  shoddy  was  first 
made  it  has  meant  wool  that  had  previously  been  used  in  clothing" 
and  as  "all  dictionaries,  all  encyclopedias  designate  wool  that  has 
previously  been  used  in  cloth  as  shoddy,"  it  is  confusing,  to  say 
the  least,  to  have  Mr.  Briggs  declare  that  "all  inferior  substitutes, 
not  properly  classified,  that  are  used  for  virgin  wool,  may  be  prop- 
erly brought  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  shoddy."  Mr.  Briggs 
also  says  that  "reworked  wool  is  a  subclassification  of  shoddy." 

But  Mr.  Howard  E.  Gi-eene,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau,  another  non-expert  on  wool  manufacture,  asserts 
that  "shoddy  is  a  generic  term,"  quoting  Mr.  Briggs,  and  "this  term 
is  applied  not  only  to  all  recovered  wool  but  to  all  recovered  fibers 
of  any  sort,  whether  cotton,  jute,  etc."  He  asserts  that,  therefore, 
IMr.  Paul  T.  Cherington's  statement  that  "shoddy  is  only  one  of 
several  types  of  reworked  wool"  is  completely  refuted,  although 
W.    H.    Dooley,    an    authority    Professor    Plumb    cited,    says    that 
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"shoddy  and  mungo  are  in  reality  wool  products,  or  wool  fiber 
which  has  previously  passed  through  the  processes  of  manufacture" 
and  "shoddy  is  derived  from  waste  or  rags  of  jDure  unmilled  woolens 
such  as  flannels,  wraps,  stockings,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  goods." 

That  shoddy  or  reworked  wool  is  not  the  cheap  substitute  those 
who  opi^ose  bringing  "the  rag  man  ^nto  competition  with  the  wool 
gi'ower"  assert  it  to  be  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Board  of  1912,  jjage  69,  in  which  they  say: 

Shoddy  is  not  necessarily  the  cheap,  undesirable  material  which 
many  take  it  to  be.  It  is  not  customary  to  use  shoddy  alone,  but 
blended  with  wool,  wastes  or  noils  it  makes  fiber  which  is  both  ser- 
viceable and  cheap. 

Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  Vice-President  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Com- 
pany, refers  in  the  statement  he  gave  to  the  House  Committee  to 
"the  words,  'virgin  wool,'  as  being  used. in  the  trade  to  distinguish 
shoddy  or  reworked  wool  from  wool  that  has  never  before  been 
woven  or  spun."     (Hearings,  p.  427.) 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  Walker  again  said:  "Shoddy  or  re- 
worked wool  is  both  second-hand  wool  and  a  substitute  for  virgin 
wool." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  French,  another  non-textile  authority  and 
expert,  told  the  committee  that  "shoddy  may  be  all  wool,  or  it  may 
be  part  cotton,  or  it  may  be  part  feathers,  or  other  material,  for 
that  matter."  (p.  44.) 

Some  of  this  confusion  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  one  man  will 
use  the  word  shoddy  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  cheap  and  not 
genuine.  Another  will  use  it  as  a  noun,  and  that  is  the  proper  use 
in  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  treats  of  a  material  or  ma- 
terials. In  that  sense  it  is  defined  as  "a  fiber  remanufaetured  of 
shredded  rags  of  stocks,  yarns,  flannels,  and  other  soft  woolen  fab- 
rics; disting^uished  from  mungo,  which  is  made  from  shreds  and 
clippings  of  milled  woolen  cloths."  That  is  the  sense  in  which 
textile  authorities  use  the  tenn,  and  as  the  trade  uses  it.  The 
attempt  to  designate  as  shoddj^,  flax  (from  which  the  finest  linen 
is  produced),  as  well  as  wood,  jute,  etc.,  is  preposterous,  and  shows 
the  ignorance  of  the  men  who  drew  the  bill  of  textile  raw  materials 
and  textile  processes. 

From  this  array  of  information  produced  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell 
just  exactly  what  shoddy  is,  if  we  accept  as  authoritative  the  several 
definitions  given  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  and  Mr. 
French,  and  also  by  Professor  Plumb  and  the  authorities  he  quoted. 
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This  confusion  of  definition  is  typical  of  the  whole  ease  presented 
by  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  and  its  supporters,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  chaos  which  would  result  from  the  enactment  of  a  bill  drawn 
by  men  who  confess  they  are  not  experts  to  regulate  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  industries  of  the  country. 


THE  SIXTH  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  fact  that  the  American  chemical  industry  is  an  accomplished 
reality  was  never  so  impressively  set  forth  as  it  was  by  the  Sixth 
National  Exposition  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York,  during  the  week  of  September  20,  1920. 
There  were  over  400  exhibitors,  all  having  to  do  with  the  production 
of  chemicals  or  with  equipment  for  such  production.  This  fact 
alone  is  impressive  in  contrast  Avith  the  meagreness  of  American 
success  in  this  field  until  within  time  measurable  in  months.  The 
dead  hand  of  Continental  competition  which  so  often  and  so  effec- 
tively fell  on  earlier  efforts  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been 
pan-ied  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

]\Iost  impressive  of  the  many  striking  features  of  the  exhibition, 
was  the  evidence  of  progress  in  the  production  of  coal-tar  chemicals. 
To  the  layman  there  is  an  intricacy  about  this  coal-tar  product  busi- 
ness which  is  at  once  seductive  and  baffling.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  public  was  more  impressed  by  the  Barrett  Company's  diagram  of 
products  derived  from  coal  or  by  the  Du  Pont  exhibit  of  colored 
balls  and  rods  arranged  to  give  a  liberal  education  in  the  molecular 
mysteries  of  organic  chemistry.  These,  the  variegated  display  of 
colors,  dyes,  pharmaceuticals  and  other  products  of  the  chemical 
science,  and  the  exhibits  of  chemical  equipment  served  to  open  the 
visitor's  eyes  to  the  astonishing  progress  which  a  few  months  have 
shown. 

The  War  Department's  exhibit  of  chemical  warfare  might  be  called 
the  key  exhibit.  If  any  argument  were  needed  to  convince  the 
observer  of  the  need  of  a  well-rounded  chemical  industry  as  a  jiart 
of  a  national  equipment  this  exhibit  furnished  it.  While  nationalism 
continues  to  be  a  useful  influence  in  human  life  its  advantages  must 
always  be  attended  by  its  dangers ;  and  just  so  long  will  the  economic 
argument  for  a  well  rounded  chemical  industry  as  part  of  a  nation's 
equijament  be  strengthened  by  the  inci-easing  importance  of  chemistry 
as  a  tool  of  warfare.  The  War  Department's  exhibit  made  mere 
bullets  and  sabres  suddenly  look  obsolete  and  futile  as  weapons  for 
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the  preservation  of  the-  world's  jieace.  Chemical  warfare,  pushed  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  puts  war  and  ever\'thing  connected  with  it  on 
a  new  footing. 

For  the  wool  manufacturer  these  chemical  developments  have  a 
direct  interest.  Unlike  most  exi^ositious  such  a  show  as  this  has  real 
educational  value.  The  Seventh  Exposition  next  year  ought  to  be 
seen  by  all  manufacturers  who  use  dyes  and  chemicals  and  also  bj' 
those  in  the  mill  whose  work  in  designing  or  production  makes  new 
ideas  valuable. 


AMERICAN  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 
Supplementing  the  report  on  the  American  Dyestuffs  industry 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Dr.  Grinnel 
Jones,  chemist  for  the  Commission,  has  prepared  a  report  showing 
the  progress  made  during  the  past  year,  since  the  former  report  went 
to  i^ress.  This  summary,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial for  September  23,  1920,  was  as  follows: 

A  year  ago,  the  annual  census  of  dyes  and  other  coal-tar  chemicals, 
prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  published  on  June  11.  This 
year  it  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  because  it  is  the  year  in  which 
a  general  census  of  manufactures  is  being  taken  bj-  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  In  order  to  avoid  having  two  different  branches  of  the 
Government  each  send  its  questionnaire  to  every  manufacturer,  it 
Tvas  arranged  that  the  collection  of  the  reports  could  be  undertaken 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  whereas  the  tabulation  and  interpretation  of 
the  reports  on  dyes  and  coal-tar  chemicals  would  be  done  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Census  Bureau,  having  a  large  staff  of 
men  covering  the  whole  country  and  visiting  every  house  and  factory, 
has  secured  reports  from  a  number  of  small  manufacturers  who 
were  unknown  to  us. 

However,  the  collection  of  the  repoi'ts  has  been  much  delayed  by 
the  co-operative  arrangement,  since  the  collection  of  these  dye  re- 
ports is,  from  the  jDoint  of  view  of  the  Census  Bureau,  merely  a 
small  i^art  of  a  vastly  greater  task.  Even  at  this  date  the  rej^orts  of 
over  a  dozen  firms  have  not  yet  been  fumed  over  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  at  this  time,  give  any  final 
figures  as  I  had  hojjed  to  be  able  to  do.  However,  the  missing  re- 
ports are  all  believed  to  be  of  small  firms  making  a  few  small  special- 
ties only.  I  am  confident  that  our  records  are  sufficiently  complete 
to  show  clearly  the  i^rogress  made  during  the  year,  but  an}^  figures 
^ven  are  subject  to  revision  upward. 

ADEQUATE   SUPPLY   OF  FUNDAMENTAL   RAW   MATERIALS   SEEMS   ASSURED. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  recently  reported  that  the  i^roduction 
•of  by-i)roduct  coke  and  the  by-products  obtained  therefrom  during 
the  year  1919  shows  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1918.  This 
"was  due  to  labor  troubles  in  the  steel  and  coal  mining  industries 
and  railroad  congestion.     There  appears  to  have  been  a  small  de- 
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crease  in  the  amount  of  tar  distilled  and  a  large  decrease  in  the 
output  of  i^ure  benzol,  and  especially  of  pure  toluol.  This  means 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  output  was  sold  as  mixtures 
for  solvent  jjurposes  or  as  motor  spirit  instead  of  in  the  purified 
condition.  Of  more  significance  in  considering  the  future  of  the 
coal-tar  chemical  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  by-i^roduet  coke  ovens  in  the  United  States  increased  17.2 
per  cent  during  1919.  There  is  no  question  that,  with  the  possible 
exeej^tion  of  anthracene,  adequate  supplies  of  the  fundamental  raw 
materials  of  coal-tar  origin  will  be  available  from  American  sources 
for  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

THE    EXCEPTION    IS   ANTHRACENE. 

In  the  case  of  anthracene  considerable  progi'ess  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  problem  of  securing  adequate  supplies 
is  still  unsolved.  In  1918  the  anthracene  content  of  the  crude  an- 
thracene produced  was  about  a  quarter  million  pounds,  but  verj' 
little  of  this  was  refined.  In  1919  the  output  of  crude  anthracene 
was  about  three  times  the  1918  record,  and  a  much  larger  fraction 
of  it  was  refined  than  in  1918.  Although  this  shows  great  and  en- 
couraging progress,  nevertheless  a  much  greater  increase  in  output 
must  be  secured  before  there  will  be  enough  American  anthracene 
available  to  supply  the  American  demand  for  alizarin  and  vat  dyes. 
It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  1919  production  of  crude  an- 
thracene contained  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  anthracene 
which  would  be  required  to  supply  the  American  needs.  The  fun- 
damental difficulty  is  not  primarily  an  actual  lack  of  anthracene  in 
the  tar  or  purely  technical  difficulties  in  its  recovery,  but  rather  the 
fact  that  its  removal  leaves  the  pitch  so  hard  that  it  does  not  find 
a  ready  market  under  American  conditions.  In  England  and 
Germany  large  amounts  of  hard  pitch  were  used  for  the  briquetting 
of  coal  dust  and  coke  breeze,  but  this  industry  is  very  little  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States.  Any  method  of  recovering  anthra- 
cene which  seriously  disturbs  the  marketability  of  the  other  larger 
fractions  of  the  tar,  especially  the  pitch,  would  make  the  anthracene 
so  exi^ensive  that  the  dyes  derived  therefrom  could  not  be  made  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

This  problem  of  securing  supplies  of  anthracene  adequate  in 
amount  and  at  a  cost  which  is  not  prohibited  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  most  fundamental  problem  still  awaiting  solution  in 
this  industry.  Whether  it  will  be  solved  by  the  tar  distillers  or  by 
the  development  of  a  synthetic  process  for  making  anthracene  or 
anthraquinone  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present  time.  Active 
work  on  this  problem  along  both  lines  is  now  under  way  and  the 
progress  already  made  is  encouraging. 

OUTPUT  OF  INTERMEDIATES  FOR  EXPLOSIVES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
output  of  several  intermediates  needed  primarily  for  explosives. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  phenol  which  showed  an  enor- 
mous production, — 106,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  but  fell  to  less  than 
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one  and  one-half  million  pounds  in  1919,  nearly  all  of  this  being 
obtained  from  coal  tar.  A  less  conspicuous  case  is  the  decrease  in 
the  output  of  monochlor-benzol  from  20.5  million  pounds  in  1918, 
to  a  little  more  than  4  million  pounds  in  1919.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  output  of  several  intermediates  required 
for  making  dyes  used  for  army  uniforms;  for  example,  there  was 
a  25  per  cent  decrease  in  the  outj^ut  of  metholuylene  damin,  which 
was  used  for  making  a  khaki  dye  for  cotton  uniforms  and  90  per 
cent  decrease  in  metanitranilin,  which  was  used  for  making  a  khaki 
dye  for  wool  uniforms.  These  examples  mean  merely  that  chemical 
skill  and  chemical  materials  were  no  longer  needed  to  make  ex- 
plosives or  other  military  supplies,  and  henceforth  could  be  devoted 
to  our  peace  industries.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to  give  some 
typical  examples  of  the  progress  of  the  American  coal-tar  chemical 
industry  under  peace  conditions. 

NUMBER    OF   INTERMEDIATES    PRODUCED    CONSIDERABLY    INCREASED. 

A  comparison  of  the  intermediates  produced  in  1918  and  1919 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  intermediates  and 
substantial  increase  in  amount  in  many  cases.  In  1919  there  were 
about  225  different  intermediates  jiroduced,  against  about  140  in 
1918.  The  new  intermediates  are,  of  course,  comparatively  difficult 
to  make,  but  were  needed  for  dyes  and  medicinals  of  the  better  class. 
Among  these  new  intermediates  may  be  mentioned  brom-benzol, 
dibenzylanilin,  dichloranilin,  nine  new  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of 
naphthol  or  naphthylamin,  betaoxynaphthoic  acid,  and  five  new 
anthraquinone  derivatives. 

As  a  rule,  the  intermediates  for  which  there  is  the  largest  demand 
and  whose  manufacture  had  been  well  established  by  1918,  show  com- 
paratively little  change  in  1919.  Thus,  nitrobenzol  gained  11  per 
cent,  the  1919  outpv^t  amounting  to  about  42.5  million  pounds;  the 
output  of  aniline  was  about  24.5  million  pounds,  a  gain  of  1  per 
cent;  paranitranilin,  with  an  output  of  about  1,300,000  pounds,  lost 
1  per  cent,  and  betanaphthol,  with  an  output  of  about  5,000,000 
pounds,  dropped  6  per  cent.  The  output  of  H  acid  increased  from 
a  little  less  than  3,000,000  in  1918  to  about  4,000,000  in  1919;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  output  of  dimethylanilin  fell  off  about  15  per 
cent,  amounting  to  3,500,000  pounds. 

There  are  many  notable  increases  in  the  output  of  individual 
intermediates,  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  intermediates 
derived  from  toluol  or  from  anthracene.  The  output  of  U.  S.  P. 
benzoic  acid  increased  from  about  173,000  pounds  in  1918,  to  over 
600,000  pounds  in  1919,  with  a  drop  in  valuation  from  $3.07  to  74 
cents  per  pound.  Orthotoluidin  increased  from  639,000  pounds  to  a 
little  over  1,000,000  pounds,  and  paratoluidin,  from  about  200,000 
pounds  to  over  575,000  pounds,  with  a  drop  in  valuation  per  pound 
to  nearly  half  the  1918  figures.  The  general  increase  in  the  output 
of  intermediates  derived  from  toluol  is,  of  course,  due  to  relaxation 
of  the  restriction  in  the  use  of  toluol  during  war  times. 

There  are  also  many  examples  of  a  big  increase  in  the  prodi;ction 
of  intermediates  which  are  difficult  to  make,  but  are  required  for 
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dyes  of  the  best  quality.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  amidon- 
aphthol  suli^honic  acid  2:8:6  (Gamma  Acid)  which  was  made  in 
1918  by  a  single  firm,  but  in  1919  by  five  firms,  with  an  output  of 
over  155,000  pounds,  valued  at  $667,000,  which  is  many  times  the 
1918  output.  These  five  finus  used  this  Gamma  Acid  to  make  nearly 
a  half  million  pounds  of  Oxamine  Black — an  important  direct  black 
which  can  be  develoj^ed.  Moreover,  Gamma  Acid  also  went  into 
Diamine  Fast  Red  F,  Neutral  Gray  G,  and  Columbia  Black  FB — 
all  of  them  important  direct  cotton  dyes  of  faster  type. 

Other  intermediates  whose  output  increased  substantially,  include 
metanilic  acid,  with  an  output  during  1919  of  450,000  pounds; 
ethybenzylanilin,  which  served  for  the  manufacture  of  acid  violet; 
Michler's  ketone  (280,000  pounds)  used  mainly  for  the  important 
dye  Anramine;  thiocarbanilid  (2,250,000  pounds)  used  as  an  accel- 
erator for  vulcanizing  rubber;  naphthylamin  sulphonic  acid  1:5  and 
1:8,  and  amidonaphthol  sulphonic  1:2:4  (about  900,000  pounds), 
important  naphthaline  derivatives. 

The  progress  among  the  anthracene  derivatives  is  of  especial  in- 
terest. Here,  unfortunately,  definite  figures  cannot  be  given  with- 
out revealing  confidential  information.  In  1919,  there  were  ten 
intermediates  derived  from  anthracene,  against  only  five  in  1918. 
The  output  of  anthraquinone,  which  is  the  most  important  because 
it  serves  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  other 
intermediates  derived  from  anthracene  was  about  ten  times  as  great 
in  1919  as  in  1918. 

TOTAL   OUTPUT  OF  ALL  DYES   INCREASED  8  PER   CENT  IN  THE  YEAR. 

The  total  output  of  all  dyes  increased  about  8  per  cent  over  1918, 
or  to  a  little  more  than  63,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $67,000,- 
000.  The  average  value  per  pound  was  $1.07,  which  is  just  the 
same  as  shown  by  the  1918  census.  The  average  quality  of  the  dyes 
has,  however,  improved  considerably,  due  to  a  partial  replacement 
of  many  of  the  cheaper  dyes  by  others  of  a  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter. The  consumer,  accordingly,  received  better  value  for  his 
money  in  1919  than  in  1918. 

The  production  of  basic  dyes  for  1919  was  over  4  million  pounds 
an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  1918. 
The  prodvTction  of  Magenta,  Victoria  blue,  Malochite  green  and  Bis- 
marck brown,  more  than  doubled,  while  Auramine  nearly  trebled. 
There  has  been  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  production  of  Rhoda- 
mine  B. 

The  production  of  direct  dyes  was  about  14.5  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  2  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  1918.  About  half 
of  this  total  was  Direct  Deep  Black  E.  W.  Conspicuous  changes  in- 
clude large  increases  in  the  output  of  Chrysophenine,  Priniuline,  Ox- 
amine Black,  Diamine  Rose,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Diamine  Fast 
Red  F. 

The  production  of  mordant  dyes  during  1919  was  over  3,100,000 
pounds,  which  is  about  2,300,000  pounds  less  than  the  output  of 
mordant  dyes  in  1918.  This  decrease  is  due  princi])ally  to  a  dimin- 
ished  ]iroduction   of   Alizarin   Yellow   GG   and    R    of  more  than   2 
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million  pounds.  Mordant  dyes  available  in  1919  are  considerable, 
although  inadequate  amounts,  included  alizarin,  alizarin  saphirole, 
and  other  alizarin  derivatives,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
fast  mordant  dyes  for  wool  dyeing  and  mordant  printing. 

The  i^roduction  of  acid  dyes  for  1919  was  over  14  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  about  6  million  pounds  over  1918. 

The  production  of  indigo,  20  per  cent  paste,  reached  8,863,824 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,233,719.  This  exceeded  the  1914  importation 
by  356,465  pounds,  and  the  1918  production  by  5,779,936  pounds. 
Several  indigo  derivatives  were  placed  on  the  market.  Four  other 
vat  dyes  were  made  on  a  commercial  scale  during  1919,  but  the 
output  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  pre-war  consumption.  How- 
ever, fundamental  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  field. 

The  total  production  of  sulphur  colors  for  1919  was  over  17,000,- 
000  pounds.  This  was  about  6,000,000  pounds  less  than  that  for 
1918.  This  was  largely  due  to  a  decrease  of  about  8,000,000  pounds 
of  sulj^hur  olive  and  khaki  dyes  required  in  the  war  period  for 
cotton  uniform  cloths.  Sulphur  black  production  in  1919  (14,250,- 
000  pounds)  was  about  2,000,000  pounds  more  than  that  for  1918. 

Among  the  coal-tar  medicinals  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  many  items  already  well  established  in  1918, 
including  aspirin,  aeetphenetidin,  phenamine,  guiacol,  and  methyl 
salicylate.  Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  new  products  have 
been  introduced  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  case  of  photographic  developers  of  coal-tar  origin,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  the  output  of  hydroquinone — to 
about  200,000  pounds,  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  output  of  metol  increased  more  than  five  times 
— to  nearly  60,000  pounds,  and  para-anidophenol  increased  about  7 
l^er  cent,  or  to  over  130,000  pounds. 

The  many  difficult  problems  in  readjustment  from  war  conditions 
to  peace  conditions  have  been  met  with  encouraging  success.  The 
achievements  of  American  chemists  in  these  industries  furnish  an 
excellent  basis  for  optimism  as  to  the  future.— iVew'  York  Commer- 
cial, September  23,  1920. 


WOOL  SCOURING  FAR  FROM  CONSUMING  CENTERS. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
have  none  but  the  friendliest  feeling  for  the  men  who  are  striving 
to  develop  and  improve  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  and  bring  it 
to  the  consuming  markets  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Within  a  year  or  two  a  movement  has  been  started  in  the  West  to 
utilize  a  dry  process  for  scouring  wool,  reference  having  been  made 
to  this  process  in  the  Annual  Wool  Review  of  1920,  and  in  the 
Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  this 
year,  and  a  corporation  of  considerable  size  has  been  formed  to 
scour  wool  in  Colorado  or  Utah  and  ship  the  wool  in  the  scoured 
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state  t.o  consumers  wherever  they  may  be  located.  Not  knowing  all 
the  merits  of,  or  objections  to,  the  process,  we  do  know  that  there 
are  problems  of  a  very  practical  kind,  aside  from  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  which  must  be  solved  before  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  can  expect  to  see  it  a  commercial  success.  One  of  these 
is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  purchase  wools  in  the  greasy 
state  and  to  do  their  own  degreasing.  On  this  very  point  the  Wool 
Record  of  Bradford,  England,  published  a  recent  editorial  entitled 
"Australian  Scouring,"  which  is  from  so  capable  and  disinterested 
a  writer,  that  extracts  from  it  are  deemed  both  timely  and  valuable 
to  the  grower,  the  manufacturer,  and  those  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. Noting  the  improved  condition  of  Australian  scoured  wools 
as  they  have  recently  appeared  in  the  London  market,  the  writer 
says,  "nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in  Australian 
scoured,  they  are  never  bought  with  the  same  zest  as  greasy  wools." 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  scoured  combing  wools 
are  offered  the  number  bidding  is  only  about  half  those  in  quest  of 
greasy  wools,  he  declares  that  "for  the  last  year  or  more  in  London, 
whether  greasy  warp  70's  wool  has  been  selling  at  60d.  clean  or  130d. 
clean,  it  has  always  been  possible  to  buy  scoured  wool  of  the  same 
quality  and  approximately  of  the  same  length  at,  say,  10  or  20  per 
cent  cheaper.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  when  superior  70's  tops 
were  costing  168d.  out  of  greasy  wool,  they  could  be  made  out  of 
one  or  two  of  the  best  lots  of  scoureds  (not  many  scoureds  being 
suitable)  at  148d."  The  foregoing  would,  if  the  same  difference 
is  to  prevail  in  this  country,  be  a  strong  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  wool  growers  against  having  their  wool  sold  in  the  scoured  con- 
dition. 

Another  problem  to  be  met  by  the  promoters  of  the  scouring 
plants  far  distant  from  the  consuming  centers  is  the  effect  of  pack- 
ing upon  the  scoured  wools,  and  of  long  delay  in  reaching  the 
manufacturers.  On  this  i^oint  the  writer  says  that  "it  is  a  fact  that 
wool,  whether  crossbred  or  merino,  loses  nature  and  condition,  spring, 
handle,  and  spinning  projierty  by  being  scoured,  press-packed,  and 
left  in  that  condition  for  a  couple  of  months."  "When  it  is  realized," 
he  added,  "that  frequently  three  or  four  months  elapse  between  the 
date  of  actual  consumption  in  Europe,  it  must  be  obvious  even  to 
Australian  growers  that  only  in  case  of  certain  very  heavy  and 
faulty  wools  can  Colonial  scouring  be  justified  from  an  economic 
point  of  view." 

Again  emphasizing  the  point  that  "scoured  wools  are  not  nearly 
so  generally  useful  as  greasy,"  the  writer  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "the  small  saving  in  freight  amounting  to  %d.  per  pound 
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at  most  is  poor  compensation  for  a  loss  in  value  of  ai^j^roximately 
4d.  to  6d.  per  pound  on  scoured  50's,  8d.  on  56-58's,  and  as  much  as 
12d.  to  15d.  in  Botany  combing  wools  at  the  present  time."  And 
he  added  that  "the  Australian  grower  will  have  an  illustration  of 
this  for  himself  when  the  sales  re-open  in  the  Colonies,  and  however 
much  he  knows  about  wool  growing  he  should  be  aware  that  Euro- 
pean users  understand  far  more  than  he  does  about  the  use  and 
manipulation  of  wool." 


VIRGIN  WOOL  UNDER  THE  FRENCH-CAPPER  BRANDING 

BILL. 

A  New  Zealand  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, Wool  Record,  says  that  at  a  recent  valuation  of  greasy  wool  in 
that  counti-y  he  had  "never  before  seen  such  an  unattractive  display. 
Double  fleece  and  'stragglers'  wool  and  oddments  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  on  view.  ...  I  doubt  if  there  was  one  bale  out  of  the 
combined  catalogue  made  up  for  this  district  that  would  rejjay  the 
buyer,  and  I  am  certain  there  were  hundreds  of  bales  that  would 
not  sell  in  London  today  within  £3  per  bale  of  their  cost.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  offerings  would  be  classified  on  your  side  as  un- 
marketable because  of  the  coarse  and  faulty  character  of  the 
wool.  ...  If  the  recent  behavior  of  buj'ers  in  Coleman  Street  is 
indicative  of  the  true  state  of  the  market,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  some  growers  in  New  Zealand  will  be  disappointed,  because 
they  are  holding  on  to  a  class  of  raw  material  for  which  there  is 
little  demand  and  of  which  there  is  a  tremendous  weight." 

Under  the  French  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  fabrics  made  from 
such  undesirable  wools  would  in  compliance  with  its  provision,  be 
marked  "virgin  wool."  Would  the  consumer  be  given  very  valuable 
information  about  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  cloths  manufactured 
from  that  kind  of  material?  It  cannot  be  said  that  purchasers  of 
fabrics  made  from  such  wools  would  be  given  any  desirable 
information  or  protection  by  the  marking  required  by  the  French- 
Capper  bill.  The  real  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  should 
be  evident  to  all  bv  this  time. 


FEWER  SHEEP  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The   live   stock    returns   for   England    and    Wales,    comj^iled    by 

the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  of  June  4,   show   1,750,000   fewer 

sheep  tlian  a  year  ago.     This  is  the  smallest  total  ever  recorded  and 

is  5,340,000,  or  29  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  ten  years  im- 
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mediately  preceding  the  war.  As  yet  we  have  noticed  no  allegation 
by  British  sheep  breeders  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  "unidenti- 
fied use  of  shoddy"  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  or  any  demand 
on  their  part  or  by  the  public  for  a  compulsory  branding  bill  to 
save  the  industiy  from  destmction,  and  purchasers  from  imi^osition. 
While  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country-  has  grown  smaller 
in  the  past  ten  years,  the  decrease  has  not  been  anything  like  the 
percentage  shown  by  these  latest  official  British  figures.  "Unidenti- 
fied shoddy"  has  been  largely  used  in  woolen  manufactures  in  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  a  half  century  and  all  the  time  the  flocks 
have  been  well  maintained.  If  a  decrease  is  now  shown  both  in  that 
country  and  the  United  States  other  causes  than  the  use  of  "un- 
identified shoddy"  in  the  wool  manufacture  must  be  at  work  to 
produce  this  regrettable  result. 


PROSPECT  FOR  MERIXO  xVND  CROSSBRED  WOOLS. 

What  the  supply  of  merino  wools  will  be  for  the  next  year  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  manufacturers  everywhere,  particularly  if 
present  tastes  which  govern  fashions  cannot  be  diverted  to  fabrics 
which  can  be  made  from  the  sorts  of  wool  long  neglected  in  the 
market  and  of  which  there  is  a  bountiful  supply.  On  the  relative 
supply  of  crossbreds  and  merinos  the  Wool  Chart,  published  in 
Bradford,  England,  of  September  2,  1920,  says: 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  good  greasy  combing  merino  wools  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  relative  position 
of  merinos  and  crossbreds  as  disclosed  in  Sir  Arthur  Goldfinch's 
statement.  At  June  30th  the  total  stocks  of  unsold  Government 
wool  amounted  to  2,905,55-i  bales,  of  which  only  38  per  cent  con- 
sisted of  merino  wool.  Shipments  of  merinos  from  the  Colonies, 
however,  had  proceeded  at  a  faster  rate  than  shipments  of  cross- 
breds, and  consequently  the  stocks  on  this  side  of  the  water  contained 
a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  merinos.  Of  the  1,138,152  bales 
in  this  country  or  on  the  way  to  this  country,  524,153  bales  (or  40 
per  cent)  were  merinos.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  1,672,347  bales 
in  the  Colonies,  504,408  bales  (or  only  30  per  cent)  consisted  of 
merino  wools.  Taking  merinos  and  fine  crossbreds  together,  these 
qualities  represented  64  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in  this  countiy,  and 
only  49  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in  the  Colonies. 

The  existence  of  stocks  of  merino  wool,  however,  is  compensated 
for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  deficiency  in  the  forthcoming  clip.  In 
the  vears  immediatelv  preceding  the  war  the  Australian  clip  aver- 
aged about  1,600,000  to  1,700,000  bales.  In  1918-19  the  supply 
reached  the  record  amount  of  2,031,000  bales.  In  1919-20  Sir  Arthur 
Goldfinch  estimated  the  production  at  2,000,000  bales,  whilst  for  the 
season  1920-21  an  estimate  just  to  hand  puts  the  amount  at  1,050,000 
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bales.  Generally  siDeaking,  the  crossbred  production  is  fairly  con- 
stant, and  drought  principally  affects  the  sheep  which  produce  fine 
wools.  The  pre-war  production  of  merinos,  according  to  Messrs. 
Dalgetv  and  Co.'s  valuable  figures,  averaged  nearlv  1,400,000  bales. 
In  1914-15  the  supply  dropped  to  940,000  bales,  but  in  1918-19  it 
had  recovered  to  the  record  figure  of  1,440,000  bales.  There  was  a 
decline  last  season,  for  which  accurate  figures  are  not  available. 
The  supplj^  of  merinos  during  the  forthcoming  season  is  estimated 
at  a  little  over  1,000,000  bales,  which  is  some  300,000  bales  below 
the  normal.  This  deficiency  has  to  be  set  against  the  existing  stocks 
of  merino  wool. 


PREDICTIONS  CONCERNING  FINE  MERINO  WOOLS. 

Touching  upon  the  production  of  fine  free  merino  wools,  of  which 
Australia  is  the  world's  premier  producer,  the  Annual  Wool  Review 
of  Winchombe,  Carson,  Limited,  for  the  season  of  1919-1920,  pub- 
lished last  April,  says  that  they  "are  likely  to  command  keen  bid- 
ding when  local  auctions  resume.  Neither  adverse  rates  of  money 
exchange,  shipping  troubles,  nor  simultaneous  offering  of  Govern- 
ment wools  can  materially  check  competition  for  these  lines.  Eng- 
land, America,  Japan,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  will  want  them. 
The  world's  supply  of  high-class  wools  is  too  limited  for  buyers 
to  neglect  any  opportunity  to  secure  them.  The  finer  grade  cross- 
breds  will  also  attract  attention.  Mediums  as  well  should  find  ready 
buyers.  And  these  two  qualities  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's crossbred  production.  If  any  irregularity  and  lack  of 
inquiry  crop  up,  coarse  and  faulty  crossbreds  and  verj^  inferior 
merinos  will  be  affected  most.  Purchasers  have  heavy  quantities  of 
the  lower  grades  to  draw  upon  in  almost  every  sheep  country. 

"Latterly  withdrawals  of  inferior  wools  have  been  fairly  heavy  at 
auctions  abroad.  But  these  withdrawals  have  been  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  bids  did  not  reach  reserve  prices.  Operators  were  will- 
ing to  purchase.  They  will  not  agree,  however,  to  pay  extreme 
figures.  Possibly  it  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  them  to  do  so. 
Sooner  or  later  the  market  must  reach  sound  levels  and  sellers 
eventually  be  satisfied  to  do  business  on  a  more  normal  basis." 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  PALMER   WITHDRAWS    CHARGES 
AGAINST  JULIUS  FORSTMANN. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  A.   Mitchell 
Palmer,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  Julius  Forstmann. 
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President  of  the  Forstmann  and  Huffmann   Co.,  Inc.,  of  Passaic, 

New  Jersey. 

"Sept.  16,  1920. 

"Mr.  Julius  Forstmann, 

"President  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co., 
"Passaic,  N.  J. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  certain  articles  over 
my  signature,  one  published  in  Munsey's  Magazine  in  July,  1918, 
one  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  26,  1919,  and 
another  consisting  of  an  introduction  to  a  book  by  Stanley  Frost, 
entitled  'Germany's  New  War  Against  America,'  have  been  con- 
strued as  stating  in  substance  that  the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann 
Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  operating  woolen  plants  at  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  was  German  owned,  dominated  and  controlled,  that  the 
business  and  property  of  that  company  had  been  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  and  were  operated  by 
him,  that  the  company  had,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  at- 
temjDted  to  aid  the  German  Government  in  running  the  British 
blockade  and  had  been  guilty  of  decejDtion  in  the  purchase  and 
imi:)ortation  of  wools,  and  that  the  management  of  the  company 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  had  not 
been  loyal  to  the  United  States. 

"These  articles  were  solely  intended  to  inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,' 
and  to  impress  upon  citizens  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with 
the  Government  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Neither 
of  these  articles  was  intended  to  make  any  such  charges,  either 
against  the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.  or  against  yourself  as  its 
president,  and  as  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  basis  for  such 
charges,  I  am  writing  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
any  such  eiToneous  construction  which  may  have  been  placed  upon 
these  articles. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  MITCHELL  PALMER." 

Retractions  of  a  similar  character  have  been  made  previously  by 
all  of  the  defendants  to  the  libel  suits  instituted  by  Mr.  Forstmann. 
Following  Mr.  Palmer's  report  and  articles,  and  other  newsjoaper 
and  magazine  publicity,  reflecting  on  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Forstmann 
and  the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.,  Inc.,  the  $1,150,000  libel  suit 
Avas  instituted  against  Mr.  Palmer;  Alfred  L.  Becker,  former  deputy 
attorney  general  of  New  York ;  the  Neiv  York  Tribune ;  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  Munsey's  Magazine,  and  Stanley  Frost,  a  writer,  as 
well  as  against  Alien  Property  Custodian  Garv^an. 

Several  months  ago  publicity  was  given  to  the  letter  of  retraction 
received  from  Hon.  Merton  E.  Lewis,  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Since  then  similar  retractions  have  come 
from  Stanley  Frost,  author  of  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  the  book  referred  to  in  Mr.  Palmer's  letter;  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  from  Munsey's  Magazine. 
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ADDENDA   TO   THE   CHRONOLOGICAL   RECORD   OF   THE 
DYE  STUFFS   BILL. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summary'  of 
the  history  of  the  dyestuffs  bill  in  our  July  issue  we  made  an  error 
by  including  Senator  Frelinghuysen  among  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  On  the  contrary,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  forceful  advocates  of  the  bill  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

The  chronological  record  should  be  supplemented  by  including  the 
following  items: 

February  25,  1920. — When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate,  it  was 
debated  at  some  length.  Senator  Knox,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  made  a  presentation  of  facts  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
Senator  Watson  made  a  speech  also  in  favor  of  it. 

May  1,  1920. — The  bill  was  called  up  for  consideration  and  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  made  the  opening  speech  in  behalf  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

May  3,  1920. — Certain  technical  amendments  were  introduced  and 
passed.  Senator  Thomas  then  obtained  the  floor  and  spoke 
most  of  the  time  available  for  discussion  until  Friday,  May  7, 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

May  8,  1920. — Senator  Nugent  of  Idaho  made  a  speech  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

June  3,  1920. — Senator  Frelinghuysen  introduced  a  statement  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  smaller  manufacturers  of  dyes  in 
the  United  States,  indicating  their  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  creating  a  monoi^oly  by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
statement  also  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  bill.  This  was 
signed  by  sixty-four  separate  manufacturers.  Senator  Walcott, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  introduced  the  text  of  the 
du  Pont-Levinstein  contract  and  made  an  address  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  It  was  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  this 
was  the  agreement  referred  to  by  Senator  Thomas  under  date 
of  May  7.  The  text,  as  introduced,  served  to  answer  the  charge 
of  Senator  Thomas  that  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  the 
establishment  of  a  world  monopoly  in  dj^estuffs. 


REWORKED  WOOL  AN  INSIGNIFICANT  PERCENTAGE  OF 
SURPLUS  WOOLS  AVAILABLE. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  report  sent  out  from  Chicago  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau  wherein  sundry  sweeping  remarks  were  made  in 
defense  of  the  French-Caj^per  comi-)ulsoiy  branding  bill,  the  Cotton 
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and  Wool  Reporter  of  Boston,  a  paper  not  unfriendly  to  the  domes- 
tic wool  growers,  said : 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  wool-grower  is  in  a  most  unenviable 
position.  The  market  j^rice  of  his  commodity  has  slumped  severely 
during  the  past  year  and  his  losses  have  been  excessive.  But  the 
cause  for  this  is  not  the  vise  of  reworked  wool.  The  real  reason 
was  excellently  presented  by  President  Alexander  Walker,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  there  are  4,000,000  pounds  of  virgin  wool  in  the 
world's  storehouses,  or  soon  will  be  awaiting  manufacture.  As  the 
amount  of  reworked  wool  utilized  in  this  country  is  an  insignificant 
percentage  of  the  surplus  wools  available,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
wool  prices  are  decisively  affected  by  the  business  in  reworked  wools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  war  when  reworked  avooIs  were 
utilized  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  virgin  wool  prices  during  that 
same  time  rose  to  their  highest  point  in  history. 

We  call  the  above  quotation  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau's  Secretary,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  sweep 
some  of  the  cobwebs  away  and  that  he  will  give  it  prominence  in  his 
propaganda  work. 


GROUP  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 
Eakly  in  September  the  Arlington  Mills,  the  Arcadia  Mills,  and 
the  Monomac  Spinning  Companies  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
contracted  with  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company, 
whereby  all  persons  employed  by  the  companies  on  a  given  date 
were  automatically  covered  by  life  insurance  on  the  basis  of  their 
length  of  service.  The  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Arlington  is  for 
$8,000,000  to  cover  8,000  workers;  in  the  case  of  the  Arcadia  and 
the  Monomac  Mills  for  a  $1,000,000  each,  to  cover  1,000  workers  in 
each  mill.     The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Period  of  Continuous  Amount  of 

Service  Insurance 

Less  than  one  year $750 

1  to  1^  years 850 

1^  to  2  years 950 

2  to  2^  years 1,050 

2^  to  3  years 1,150 

3  to  3^  years 1 .250 

3H  to  4  years 1,350 

4  to  4H  years 1,450 

4>4  years  and  over 1,500 

Later  employes   will  be  insured   after  three   months'   continuous 
service  in  accordance  with  the  above  schedule.     This  insurance  was 
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furnished  by  the  mills  Avithout  expense  to  the  emploj'es,  and  no 
medical  examination  was  required. 

This  insurance  "will  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  employment 
continues,  provided  the  present  plan  is  found  satisfactory.  This 
plan  constitutes  no  contract  with  employes  and  confers  no  legal 
rights  on  them.  It  does  not  change  their  right  to  leave  when  they 
please,  or  the  right  of  the  mills  to  dismiss  an  employe.  This  insur- 
ance is  payable  for  death  from  any  cause,  at  any  place  and  at  any 
time,  and  further  provides  that  if  employes  are  permanently  or 
totally  disabled  before  they  reach  60  years  of  age,  they  will  benefit 
to  the  full  amount  of  their  insurance,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
mills,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  insurance. 

This  insurance  does  not  in  any  manner  take  the  place  of,  or  inter- 
fere with,  the  benefit  provided  by  any  workmen's  compensation 
laws  or  any  other  insurance,  but  is  in  addition  thereto. 

The  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  operating  mills  in  three 
states,  also  took  out  a  group  policy  in  September  to  furnish  similar 
protection  to  the  employes  in  their  several  mills,  the  amount  of 
each  being  based  upon  the  length  of  ser\dce.  Those  employed  for 
less  than  a  year  receiving  a  jjolicy  for  $750,  which  sum  increases 
with  each  six  months  of  ser\'ice,  so  those  emploj^ed  longer  than  4^2 
years  will  be  insured  for  $1,500.  New  employes  will  be  given  the 
protection  according  to  the  schedule  after  three  months  of  service. 

This  movement  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  among  the  wool 
manufacturers,  one  of  the  early  companies  to  take  out  a  group 
policy  being  the  Talbot  Mills  of  North  Billerica,  Massachusetts, 
which  posted  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  May  19,  1919.  The  amounts 
of  its  policies  range  from  $500  to  $1000  for  ordinary  employes 
and  from  $1000  to  $2000  for  overseers.  The  other  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE  TRADE  DIRECTORY. 

The  1920  edition  of  the  "Ofifieial  American  Textile  Directory," 
published  by  the  Bragdon,  Lord  and  Nagle  Company  from  the 
Textile  World  Journal  Press  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  number  of  this  well  known  publication  and 
contains  as  its  important  features  9,578  textile  manufacturing  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  classified  and 
arranged  geographically.  The  mill  section  is  arranged  alphabetically 
by  states,  as  well  as  by  towns  and  cities  in  each  state.  The  well- 
known  map  of  the  principal  manufacturing  states  showing  the 
location  of  the  textile  mill  towns  and  cities,  which  have  always  been 
a  valuable  feature  of  this  directory,  are  continued  and  brought  down 
to  date.  The  classified  lists  include  the  complete  directories  of  the 
yarn  trade,  raw  material  dealers,  selling  agents  and  commission 
houses,  exporters  of  textiles,  textile  brokers,  and  other  allied  busi- 
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nesses.  It  is  a  valuable  and  handy  eomj^endium  of  indispensable 
information  needed  eveiy  day  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  industry. 


ANOTHER   WOOL    WAREHOUSE   FOR   GROWERS. 

.  Preparations  are  being  rushed  by  the  Ohio  Wool  Grower's  Asso- 
ciation for  the  housing  and  care  in  the  new  warehouse  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  of  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  $15,000,000.  At  the  conference  of  the  Mid-Western  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  held  at  Man- 
hattan, Kansas,  the  Columbus  warehouse  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
two  which  are  to  house  all  the  pooled  wool  in  the  United  States. 

This  warehouse,  the  largest  co-operative  wool  storage  in  the 
country,  will  act  as  a  clearing  house,  where  all  the  pooled  wool  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southern  Illinois  will  be  stored,  graded  and  sold  through 
a  central  control  committee.  This  committee  will  be  comi^osed  of 
the  best  known  agricultural  experts  from  state  universities,  and 
veteran  sheep  growers  in  the  country.  Each  state  will  have  a  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Columbus  plant  is  a  government  licensed  warehouse,  the 
■certificates  from  which,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  are  a  bankable 
security.  The  co-operative  character  of  the  organization  and  its 
large  resources  will,  it  is  said,  enable  it  to  finance  a  major  portion 
of  the  fleece  wool  operations  of  the  central  wool  growing  territory'. 
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Statistics  for  Third  Quarter,   1920. 

ACTIVE  AND  IDLE    MACHINERY,  AS   OF  JULY  1, 
AUGUST  2,  AND  SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE   CENSUS, 
UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Census  on  active  and  idle 
machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  as  of  September  1  empha- 
sizes the  semi-paralysis  which,  first  appearing  in  the  returns  of 
May  1,  steadily  increased  for  four  reports  until  the  one  as  of 
September  1  discloses  that  more  than  half  the  looms  wider  than 
50  inch  reed  space  were  idle  on  that  date.  At  that  time  31,834 
out  of  a  total  of  61,140  were  not  in  operation.  While  the  num- 
ber in  operation  on  single  shift  steadily  grew  less,  those  on 
double  shift  decreased  slightly.  In  the  narrow  looms,  50  inch 
reed  space  or  less,  the  percentage  of  activity  was  about  two 
active  to  one  idle,  though  the  percentage  of  idle  ones  increased 
nearly  5  per  cent  since  the  report  of  August  2.  During  the 
month  the  idle  carpet  and  rug  looms  increased  3.4  per  cent. 
The  sets  of  cards  idle  were  the  same  as  on  August  2  —  39.6, 
while  the  percentage  of  idle  combs  increased  3.9  per  cent.  The 
woolen  spinning  spindles  showed  a  decrease  of  idleness  of  not 
quite  one  per  cent,  the  only  machinery  showing  an  increase  of 
activity.  Even  idle  worsted  spinning  spindles  increased  nearly 
one-half  per  cent. 

The  tendency  to  idleness  is  shown  not  only  in  the  decreased 
number  of  machines  in  operation  on  single  shift,  but  also  in 
those  working  on  double  shift,  although  that  tendency  is  not 
uniform.  For  example,  Avhile  the  broad  looms  working  on  single 
shift  decreased  during  the  month  from  30,549  to  29,150,  those 
working  on  double  shift  increased  from  447  to  456.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  noticeable  also  in  the  narrower  looms  where  there 
was  a  decrease  of  467  working  on  single  time  but  an  increase  of 
those  working  double  shift  of  52.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
machines  working  on  carpets  and  rugs.     The  decrease  of  those 
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on  single  shift  was  108,  but  those  on  double  shift  increased  by  79, 
or  over  100  per  cent.  Sets  of  cards  working  on  single  time 
increased  45  while  those  on  double  time  decreased  30.  Combs  on 
single  time  decreased  by  29  and  on  double  time  by  52.  Woolen 
spindles  on  both  single  and  double  time  increased,  the  former  by 
14,725  and  the  latter  by  6,956.  On  the  other  hand,  while  worsted 
spinning  spindles  on  single  shift  increased  by  41,894,  those  on 
double  time  decreased  by  45,153. 

But  the  great  change  which  has  occurred  within  four  months 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  May  1,  with  those  for 
September  1. 

Every  class  of  machinery  shows  a  very  marked  increase  of 
idleness,  carpet  and  rug  showing  the  smallest.  On  May  1  the 
percentage  of  idle  broad  looms  stood  at  15.2,  while  on  September  1 
it  was  51.8.  Narrow  idle  loom  figures  were  18.2  per  cent  and 
34.8,  respectively.  The  figures  for  carpet  and  rug  machinery 
were  28.5  per  cent  and  35.7  on  the  respective  dates.  Idle  cards 
increased  from  10.6  per  cent  on  the  former,  to  39.6  per  cent  on 
the  latter  date.  Idle  combs  also  show  a  big  increase  from  6.7  per 
cent  on  May  1  to  37.3  per  cent  on  September  1.  Woolen  spinning 
spindles  increased  in  idleness  from  11.5  per  cent  to  44.6  per  cent, 
and  idle  worsted  spinning  spindles  increased  from  7.0  per  cent 
May  1  to  38.0  on  September  1.  It  is  a  great  reversal  of  conditions 
within  a  short  period  and  a  great  contrast  with  the  activity  of 
most  machinery  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


July  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  90S  Manufacturers. 


LoomB. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  cJpace. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

35,173 

26,021 

61,194 

12,253 
5,835 

18,088 

5,847 
2,763 

8,610 

4,037 
2,471 

6,508 

1,530 

825 

2,355 

1,307,587 
949,066 

2,256,653 

1,558,775 
757,973 

2,316,748 
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August  2,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  908  Manvfacturtrs. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than            Under 
.iO  inch       1        50  inch 
Reed  Space,   j  Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

.30,996 
30,412 

61,408 

12,496 
5,341 

17,837 

5,.=il6 
2,630 

8,146 

3,0.37 
2,583 

6,520 

1,575 

790 

2.365 

1,230,668 
1,027,199 

2,i57,867 

1,449,339 
876,135 

2,324,474 

September  1,  1920. 

Summnry  of  Rejjoris  of  909  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed   Space. 

Cai-pets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total .... 

29,806 
31 ,834 

61,440 

12,091 
6,446 

18,537 

5,487 
3,048 

8,535 

3.952 
2,594 

6,546 

1,494 

887 

2,381 

1,252,349 
1,009,760 

2,262,109 

1,446,080 
886,935 

2,333,015 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


Sept.  1,1920    .   , 

51.8 

34.8 

35  7 

39.6 

37.3 

44.6 

38.0 

Aug.  2,  1920 

49.5 

29.9 

32.3 

39  6 

33.4 

45.5 

37.6 

July  1,1920. 

42.5 

:«3 

32.1 

38.0 

35.0 

42.0 

32.7 

June  1,  1920 

26.8 

22.4 

29.1 

21.1 

15.9 

2.3.1 

14.2 

May  1,  1920. 

15.2 

18.2 

28.5 

10.6 

6.7 

11.5 

7.0 

April  1,  1920 

13.1 

16.9 

28.2 

9.6 

7.1 

95 

7.0 

March  1,  1920 

14.9 

19.8 

27.7 

9.8 

7.0 

10.3 

n.7 

Feb.  2, 1920  . 

12.2 

17.6 

28.6 

7.0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.9 

Jan.  2, 1920. 

14.5 

18.5 

30.2 

8.8 

7.2 

9.1 

10.2 
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Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Beginning  January  2, 1920. 


Sept.  1,1920  : 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift, 

29,150 
456 

11,859 
232 

"5,340 
147 

3,519 
433 

1,148 
346 

1,146,100 
106,249 

1,339,550 
106,530 

Aug.  2,  1920  : 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 

30,549 
447 

12,326 
170 

5,448 
68 

3,474 
463 

1,177 

398 

1,131,375 
99,293 

1,297,656 
151,683 

July  1,  1920 : 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 

34,506 
667 

12,173 
80 

5,572 
275 

3,585 
452 

1,114 

416 

1,208,275 
99,312 

1,398,767 
160,008 

June  1, 1920  : 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

43,713 
1,192 

13,882 
79 

5,912 

178 

4,581 
532 

1,483 
491 

1,586,143 
134,051 

1,791,669 
195,488 

May  1, 1920 : 

Single    shift, 
Double  shift. 

49,817 
2,355 

14,747 
118 

6,109 

58 

5,097 
716 

1,634 
632 

1,779,808 
208,848 

1,931,166 
263,034 

April  1,1920: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

50,261 
2,863 

14,832 

184 

5,965 
144 

5,071 
810 

1,520 
719 

1,781,743 
243,648 

1,890,939 
298,515 

March  1, 1920  : 

Single    shift,. 
Double  shift. 

48,923 
3,291 

14,370 
114 

5,999 
232 

5,029 
826 

1,636 
607 

1,731,607 
271,990 

1,790,701 
284,408 

Feb.  2,  1920 : 

Single   shift, 
Double  shift. 

50,302 
3,647 

14,703 
228 

6,069 
157 

5,127 
965 

1,521 

727 

1,777,815 
292,656 

1 ,885,490 
278,628 

Jan.  2,  1920  : 

Single   shift, 
Double  shift, 

49,036 
3,380 

14,594 
141 

5,825 
207 

6,052 
948 

1,611 
629 

1,740,613 
285,577 

1,848,35.'? 
238,974 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Aoriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  June  30,  1920.  This  statement  is 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  state- 
ments for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers 
of  the  B  ULLETIN.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Wool    Stocks,    June     30,    1920,    as     Reported     by    Dealers,    Manufacturers, 
AND  THE  United   States   Government. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 

131,852,170 

66,445,747 

Pounds. 
60,991,891 
86,686,150 

Pounds. 
192,844,061 
153,131,897 

Pounds. 
345,975,958 

76,543,846 

29,131,924 

Pounds. 
1,541,925 
42,660,978 

Pounds. 

Total 

198,297,917 

147,678,041 

345,975,958 

44,202,903 

44,202,903 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

7,703,739 
14,451,206 

8,228,875 
7,888,103 

15,932,614 
22,339,309 

952,865 
10,215,870 

11,168,735 

Total 

22,154,945 

16,116,978 

38,271,923 

22,337,470 

Pulled  Wool: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

6,122,015 
3,986,453 

6,642,986 
5,097,489 

12,765,001 
9,083,942 

319,443 
4,781,682 

Total 

10,108,468 

11,740,475 

21,848,943 

5,101,125 

6,801,500 

Total  grease,  scoured, 

39,852,438 
30,084,564 

4,487,019 
6,040,654 

15,439,197 
9,001,628 

19,926,216 
15,042,282 

Noils         .          .... 

Grease  equivalent  of  al  1 

521,588,730 

73,341,873 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,     manufacturers, 
and  theU.  8.  Govern- 
ment June  30,  1920, 

a  594,930,605 

ainaddltion  to  this  estimated  total  the  British  Government  held  5,270,000  potinds  in  the  grease  and 
39,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  or  a  total  of  5,309,000  pounds. 

Schedules  were  sent  to  985  concerns  and  the  United  States  and  British  Governments.  In  addition  to 
the  reports  included  in  the  tabulation  82  concerns  reported  no  stocks  held  and  11  concerns  fail,  d  to  reply. 
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WOOL   CONSUMED   BY  MONTHS. 
June,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  565  establishments. 
4  made  no  report ; 
53  reported  no  wool  consumed  ; 
508  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 33,940,086  pounds     =     33,940,086  pounds 

Scoured 5,477,628       "  =     10,954,256      '' 

Pulled 1,262,206       "  =       1,682,941      " 

Total 40,679,920       "  =     46,577,283       '■'■ 


July,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  555  establishments. 

4  reported  too  late  for  tabulation ; 
83  reported  no  wool  consumed  ; 
468  reported  wool  used  as  follows : 

In  grease 26,756,272  pounds 

Scoured 4,279,624      •' 

Pulled 1,336,168      '' 

Total 32,372,064       " 


In  Grease. 
=     26,756,272  pounds. 
=       8,559,248       " 
=1       1,781,557       " 

=     37,097,077      " 


August,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  553  establislinients. 
1  made  no  report ; 
97  reported  no  wool  consumed; 
455  reported  wool  used  as  follows  : 

In  grease 26,901,071  pounds 

■  Scoured 4,832,686        '« 

Pulled 1,116,190        " 

Total 32,849,947        " 


In  Grease. 
26,901,071  pounds. 
9,665,372        " 
1,488,253        " 


38,054,696 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT   OF   THE   ROSTON    WOOL    MARKET   FOR 
JULY,    AUGUST,    SEPTEMBER,    1920,    AND    SEPTEMBER,    1919. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 

I      "      

i     "     

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 


Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New   York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

4  Blood,  Staple 

i    "         "      

i    "         "      

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 
I  Blood 

i      "  

Braid 

UissouKi,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

}  Blood 

i   "    

Braid 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 
12  months,  tine  and  fine  medium    .    . 
Spring,  fine  and  flne  medium  ... 

Fall,  Hue  and  tine  medium 

California. 

(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  flne 

Spring,  tine 

Kail,  tine 

Tbrhitory     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(scoured   BASIS.) 

Staple,  flne  and  flne  medium     .   .   .    . 

Clothing,  tine  and  fine  medium  .   .   . 

i  Blood 

I      "      

i     "      

New  Mexico, 
(booured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  SouTiiEriN. 

Unwashed 


July.     August.   September. 


Cents. 


65  §   53 
65  @  58 

45 

40 

60 


38  g  40 

38  g  40 

18 


140 
120 
110 


145 
125 
110 


160 
150 
140 
100 


1.^0 

100 

60 

45  g  39 


Cerits. 


Cents. 


55  la  53 
55  (g  58 
43  @  45 
35  @  40 
60 


38  S  40 

38  a  40 

18 


130 
110 

100 


125 
100 

85 


145 

130 
130 

90 


140 

85 
50 

42  (g  35 


43  g  50 

48  @  55 

38  ig  45 

35  ®   40 

60  @  60 


115 
95 

80 


115 

85 
70 


130 

120 
120 


130 
70 
40 

42  ig  35 


1919. 


September. 


Cetiti. 


63  @  65 

75  <§   78 
67  (g  70 

64  !g  67 
75  g  78 


75  g  78 
70  3  72 
40  S   45 


160  (9  175 
135  ®  I  JO 

115  g  120 


165 
145 
125 


185 
160 
175 
135 
l:0  g  116 


156 
140 
110 

57  g  62 
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Domestic  Wools. 

The  quarter  under  review,  July,  August,  and  September,  covers  a  period 
of  most  unusual  dullness  in  all  wool  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  what  volume  of  woolen  goods  would  be  demanded  of  the 
woolen  mills  for  the  coming  season,  caused  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  in  making  wool  purchases  or  wool  engagements  in  advance 
of  actual  requirements  for  orders  that  they  could  consider  as  "  booked 
to  stay." 

Not  for  a  long  period  of  years  has  a  wool  season  passed  with  so  little 
domestic  wool  going  from  the  growers  direct  to  buyers.  Without  assurances 
of  future  wool  values,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  funds,  all  wool  dealers 
were  necessarily  most  conservative  in  their  operations ;  and  as  a  result  of 
this  conservative  action,  practically  all  the  domestic  wool  of  1920,  estimated 
at  310,000,000  pounds,  has  gone  either  to  the  Seaboard  markets  on  consign- 
ment at  conservative  advances,  or  is  held  in  the  country  by  various  State  or 
County  organizations. 

The  deflation  that  is  taking  place  in  the  business  world  will  be  followed, 
as  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  past,  by  a  rebound,  but  the  industrial 
situation  calls  for  great  patience.  The  abnormal  conditions  are  bound  to 
have  a  turning  point  for  the  better  and  until  that  time  arrives,  let  all  make  a 
demand  on  their  stock  of  optimism  that  will  lead  them  to  go  forward  with 
courage  and  a  stout  heart.     It  is  no  time  for  pessimism. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  October  18,  1920. 

Pulled  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super 

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


July. 


Cents. 
1.50  3  160 
120  a  130 
75  a.  85 
45  I  55 
120  a  130 
90  @  100 
60  @    70 


1930. 


August. 


Centx. 

140  §  150 

100  a  110 

65  g    70 

40  a     50 

110  @  125 

80  a    HO 

55  3    65 


September. 


CentK. 

130  3  140 
85  a  95 
60  ®  65 
40  g    50 

100®  110 
75  @  85 
50  @    60 


1019. 


September. 


Cents. 
160  a  180 
135  a  145 
115  (g  125 

80  g  90 
150  @  155 
120  g  130 

90  ®  100 


Pulled  Wools. 
The  quarter  has  been  marked  by  exceeding  dullness  and  steadily  receding 
values.  Quotations  given  are  mainly  nominal,  for  in  actual  transactions 
prices  have  been  made  by  the  buyer,  and  his  purchases  have  been  simply 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  finer  grades  which  were  in  light  supply  have 
been  generally  cleaned  up.  and  there  has  also  been  a  fair  demand  for  current 
makes  of  B  Lambs,  standard  pullings  of  this  grade  selling  on  a  scoured 
basis  of  65.  Previous  accumulations  of  old  wools,  particularly  C  Supers 
and  greys,  have  shown  no  reduction.     On  all  grades  the  trend  of  prices  was 

still  downwards  aS  the  quarter  closed. 

W.    A.   Blanchard. 
Boston,  October  4,  1920.  . 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Maoger  &  Avert.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1920. 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1920. 


July. 


Cents. 
175 
160 
150 

170 
160 
140 

150 
160 


55  <S 

45  ig 

155 
135 
105 

150 
120 

150 
135 

100 

130 

115 

60 

65 


100 
90 


38  @  40 
75  @  80 
35  @  38 
30  m   32 


August. 


CevU. 
170 
l.io 
1.30 

165 
145 
125 

145 
155 

50  g  95 
40  3  SO 

160 
130 
100 

140 
110 

140 
120 
95 

130 
115 


35  g  36 

75 

35  g  38 

30  g  32 


September. 


Cents. 
160 
150 
125 

160 
140 
115 

140 
150 

50  @  90 
40  g  75 

140 
125 
95 

130 
100 

130 
110 
90 

125 

110 

55 

58 


32  (g  35 
65  (g  70 
35  g  38 

28  g  32 


September. 


Cents. 
210 
185 
165 

180 
165 
160 

165 

200 

85  g  120 
80  g  100 

150 
145 
130 

175 
145 

170 
150 
120 

105 
98 
51 


Foreign  Wools. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  orders  for  goods,  there  has  been  but  little  demand 
for  foreign  wool  during  the  past  quarter.  There  has  been  a  limited  inquiry 
for  very  fine,  good  stapled  combing  Australians,  and  some  good-sized  parcels 
of  low  South  American  crossbreds  have  been  purchased  by  carpet  manu- 
facturers. 

Quotations  of  Australian  at  London  have  been  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
but  the  general  tendency  of  values  there  has  been  downward.  The  large 
offerings  in  Australia  are  being  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
until  the  mills  have  obtained  a  better  demand  for  these  products,  orders  are 
not  likely  to  be  cabled  freely  for  purchases  of  wools  in  Australia. 

The  belief  is  quite  general  that  supplies  of  wool  from  Australia  may  not 
be  expected  in  quantities  before  March  or  April  of  next  year. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  September  29,  1920. 
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Of  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
published  quarterly,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  October,  1920. 

State   of   Massachusetts) 
County  op  Suffolk  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Paul  T.  Cherington,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are  : 

Publisher,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  50  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Editor^  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool 

Manufacturers. 
Managing  Editor^  none. 
Business  Managers^  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  : 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion without  capital  stock,  three  principal  officers  being:  President, 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  North  Billerica,  Mass. ;  Vice-Presidents^  William 
M.  Wood,  Boston,  Mass.;  George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland,  O.; 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,, 
Paul  T.  Cherington,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  securityholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are  (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  : 

There  are  no  stockholders  or  bondholders,  mortgagees  or  other  security 
holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during 

the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1920. 
(seal)  William  R.  Bukke. 

( 3Iy  commission  expires  January  16,  1925, ) 
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Yorkshire     tweed     cloth     industry     investigated.       Profiteering 

charges  not  sustained 418 

Variations  in  prices  of  raw  material  not  reflected  for  months  419 

Some  causes  of  the  break  in  wool  prices 419 

Wages  and  general  expenses  increase  largely 420 

United  Kingdom's  export  of  woolen  cloths  rapidly  expand- 
ing      420 

Conclusions  of  the  committee 421 
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THE  steady  growth  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company^  today  operating  54 
modern  mills,  some  the  largest  in  the  world, 
giving  steady  employment  to  over  40,000 
skilled  and  well-paid  men  and  women, 
is  a  result  of  a  world-wide  demand  for 
woolen  and  worsted  fabric  of  dependable 
quality.  Efficiency  and  magnitude  are  uni- 
ted to  produce  necessary  volume,  as  well  as 
over  35,000  weaves  and  patterns. 


Ainerican¥oolen  Compaq 

WmMWood  President 

Selling  Agency 

American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York 
J  8th  to  1 9th  Street  on  Fourth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Arlington  jHills; 


INCORPORATEX)    1865 

LAWRENCE.   MASS. 


FRANKLIN    W.   HOBBS,  President 
78  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

ALBERT   H.   CHAMBERLAIN,   Treasurer 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Wool  Combed  on  Commission 
Worsted  Tops 

Worsted  Yarns 
Worsted  Dress  Fabrics 

Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Specialties 

SELLING  AGENTS 

William  Whitman  Company,  Inc. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

78  Chauncy  St.  25  Madison  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

300  Chestnut  St.  Continental  and  Commercial 

Bank  Bldg. 
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Pacific  Mills 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

DOVER,  N.  H. 
COLUMBIA,   S.  C. 


MAKERS    OF 


Printed,  Dyed  and  Bleached 

Cotton  Goods  and  Cotton 

Warp  and  all  Wool 

Dress  Goods 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston 
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FORSTMANN  &  HUFFMANN  CO. 

PASSAIC,    N.  J. 


Manufacturers     of     High     Grade     Woolen     and 

Worsted    Fabrics   for    Ladies'    and 

Men's  Wear 


Fine  Dry  Spun  Worsted  Yarns  for  tlie  Weaving 
and  Knitting  Trades 


EXECUTIVE  offices:  Passaic,  n.  J, 

SELLING    offices: 

NEW  YORK:  Men's  Wear  |  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co.,  Inc. 

and  Dress  Goods  j  230  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON :  52  Chauncy  St. 

PHILADELPHIA:   Bulletin  BIdg.,  City  Hall  Square 

CHICAGO :  Men's  Wear,  206  South  Market  St. 
Dress  Goods,  209  South  Fifth  Ave. 
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BOTANY  WORSTED  MILLS 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Dress  Goods,  Broadcloths 
Velours,  Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

Fine  Worsted  Yarns — Dry  Spun 


riAIN  OFFICES:  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Dress  Goods  Selling  Agencies  at: 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  Colonial  Trust  Building 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  77  Summer  St. 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

Rockefeller  Bldg.  Washington  Arcade  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS 

Century  Bldg.  Palace  Building 

Men's  Wear  Selling  Agencies : 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  175  W.  Jackaon  Blvd. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  WORSTED  YARNS: 

WALTER  D.  LARZELERE,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
15th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
GEORGE  H.  HODGSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Uniform  Cloth 

Plain  and  Fancy  Weave  Serges 
Skein  Dye  Fabrics  and  Mixtures 

For  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Wear 
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MILLS    AT 
CLEVELAND,  O.       PHILADELPHIA,  PA.       CAHDEN,  N.  J. 
RAVENNA,  O.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  J.         PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 
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Loweil 
Textile  School 


Degrees  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and  B.  T.  E. 
(Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  completion  of  pre- 
scribed four-year  courses. 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture,  including  all  commercial  fibers.  Complete  three-year 
diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturings 
Textile  Designing. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1919. 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 

1 

Teachers     ...... 

8 

Mill  Vice-Presidents          .... 

3 

Mill  Treasurers  and  Agents 

11 

Mill  Superintendents         .... 

29 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents     . 

12 

Mill  Foremen  of  Departments 

13 

Assistants  to  Agents          .... 

1 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants    . 

3 

Mill  Clerks 

1 

Manufacturers        ..... 

4 

Managers    ...... 

27 

Textile  Designers  and  Fabric  Experts 

13 

Purchasing  Agents             .... 

3 

In  Commission  Houses      .... 

4 

Salesmen     ...... 

10 

Chemists,  Dyers  and  Chemical  Salesmen 

63 

In  U.  S.  Military  Service  .... 

20 

In  U.  S.  Civilian  Service  .... 

12 

Inspectors  ...... 

2 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 

12 

Industrial  Engineering      .... 

11 

Mill  Engineering   ..... 

10 

Civil  Engineering  ..... 

1 

Trade  Journalists  ..... 

3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  incidental  thereto 

3 

Other  Business       ..... 

33 

Employment  not  known    .... 

40 

Married  Women    ..... 

3 

Deceased     ...... 

16 

Total 


372 


Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  President 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


BROWN  &.  HOWE 

WOOL 

273  SUMMER  STREET 

BOSTON 


JACOB  F.  BROWN 
ALBERT  S.  HOWE 


JEREMIAH  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

481   SUMMER  STREET, 
BOSTON 

J.  KOStlLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission  Merchants 

268-272  SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        -        MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


ADAMS    Ca    LELAND 

^—WOOL— 

Commission     MercKants 

269-279     SUMMER    STKIIIIT 

Samuel  G.  Adams      Harry  P.   Bradford  T^r^^HP^^T^ 

Edmund  r.  Leland     Harold  M.  Cummings  XJK^\D    J.    V^  1^ 

Sviccessors  to  tW©   Tleece,   Territory,  Texas  and 
MoHair  Business  of  Bro-wn  &  A.dams 

HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 


WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252  SUMMER  STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

GORDON   DONALD 

WALTER  M.  MAR8TON  BOSTON 


LEIGH    &    BUTLER, 

Successors  to  EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 
232  Summer  Street,   =    =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  Machinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 
French  Worsted  Yarns. 

PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines-=Special  Designs. 

PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Mules. 

PLATT'S  Special  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns 
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Fast  Colors  for  Cotton  and  Wool 

Helindone    Colors 

Indigo  MLB 

H.  A.  METZ  O  CO. 

New  York,    122   Hudson    Street 

Boston,  140-142  Oliver  St.  Philadelphia,  104  Chestnut  St. 

Providence,  23  S.  Main  St.  Chicago,  317  N.  Clark  St. 

Charlotte,  210  S.  Tryon  St.  Atlanta,  1418  Empire  BIdg. 

San  Francisco,  580-582  Howard  St.     Montreal,  30  St.  Francois  Xavler 
Laboratories:    Newark,  N.  J.  [St. 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA  FOR 

Tarbwerke  vorm.    Meister,   Lucius  &  Bruening 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

644-54  GREENWICH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

DYESTUFFS^ND^CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH  90  Per  Cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283-285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 145=147  W.KinzieStreet. 

MONTREAL 34  St.  Peter  Street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  H 


Philadelphia  Textile 
School 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art 

Established  1884 

WOOL,  WORSTED,  COTTON, 

SILK 

Courses  of  Study  include  the  Technicalities  of  all  Varieties 
of  Textiles.     No  Academic  Studies. 

Adequate  Mechanical  Equipment. 


Especial  Attention  given  to  tiie  Practical  Application 
of  the  Instruction 


lillustrated  Circular  and  Partial  List  of  Former  Students  with  their 
Occupations,  Sent  on  Application  to 

E.  W.  FRANCE,   Director 

PJNE  and  BROAD  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Why  Use  G-E  Motor  Drive 
For  Cap  Spinning  Frames? 

CAP  spinning  frames  yield  a  greater 
production  and  have  a  lower  up- 
keep cost  when  G-E  Motor  Drive  is 
used  than  when  any  other  form  of 
power  drives  the  frames. 
An  improved  quality  of  yarn,  a  saving 
in  power  at  all  times — especially  for 
overtime  work  on  a  few  machines — 
greater  cleanliness,  better  light  and  the 
highest  drive  efficiency  attend  the  use 
of  G-E  Motor  Drive. 
It  will  pay  3'ou  to  talk  your  power  prob- 
lems over  with  our  Mill  Power  Special- 
ists, who  are  located  in  many  large  cities. 


Mill  Power  Dept. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Sales  offices  in 
all  large  cities 


General  Electric  Company 


TMEASTERN   MASSSCHUSETIS 
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